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These venerable anttent Sone-erndtlers 

Joard many apttch above our modern writers: 
With rough majestic force they mova the heart, 
And wtrenelh and nature made amends forArt, 
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CONSISTING OF 


Old Heroic Batiaps, Sones, and other 
Pieces of our earlier Ports, 


(Chiefly of the Lyric kind.) 


Together with fome few of later Date, 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 
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tPERANCE EN EN, “DLE 


TO 
HE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ELIZABETH 
COUNTESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND? 
IN HER OWN RIGHT 
BARONESS PERCY,LUCY,POYNINGS,FITZ-PAYNE, 


BRYAN, AND LATIMER. 


MapDamM, 


FYSAHOSE writers, who folicit the protec- 
i tion of the noble and the great, are 
often expofed to cenfure by the impropriety 
of their addrefles : a remark that will perhaps 
Ee | be 
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be too readily applied to him, who having 
nothing better to offer than the rude fongs 


of ancient minftrels, afpires to the patronage 


7 


of the Countefs of NorTHUMBERLAND, and 
fopes that the barbarous productions of un- 
polifhed ages can obtain the approbation or 


who adorns courts by her 
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prefence, and diffufes elegance by her ex- 
ep ry D 
ample. 
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Sut this impropriety, 1t 1s preiumed, Wiik 


difappear, when it is declared that t thefe poems 

are prefented to your LapysutP, not as la- 

bours of art, but as effufions of nature, fhew- 
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hibitine the cuftoms and opinions of remote 
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ages: of ages that had been umoft loft to 
aamory “had not the Gallant deeds of your 
memory, nad not the gallant aeeds OF you 
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( vii ) 
guity: It is prompted by natural curiofity to 
furvey the progrefs of life and manners, and 
to inquire by what gradations barbarity was 
civilized, groffhefs refined, and ignorance in- 
{tructed : but this curiofity, Mapam, muft be 
ftronger in thofe, who, like your Lapysurp, 
can remark in every period the influence of 
fome great progenitor, and who ftill feel in 
their effects the tranfactions and events of 
diftant centuries. 


By fuch Bards, Mapam; as I am now in- 
troducing to your prefence, was the infancy of 
genius nurtured and advanced, by fuch were 
the minds of unlettered warriors foftened and 
enlarged, by fuch was the memory of illu- 
ftrious actions preferved and propagated, by 
fuch were the heroic deeds of the Earls of 
NorTHUMBERLAND fune at feftivals in the 
hall of Atnwick: and thofe fongs, which 
the bounty of your anceftors rewarded, now 
return to your Lapysurp by a kind of here- 
ditary right; and, I flatter myfelf, will find 
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fuch reception, as is ufually fhewn to poets and 


AUC 
hiftorians, by thofe whofe confcioufnefs of 
merit makes it their intereft to be long: re- 


membered. 
Tam, 
MapamM, 
Your Lapysurp’s 


Moft Humble 


And moft devoted Servant, 


THOMAS PERCY, 
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HE Reader is here prefented with feleé& remains of 
our ancient Englith Bards and Minftrels, an order of 
men who were once greatly refpected by our anceftars, 
and contributed to foften the roughnefs of a martial and 
unlettered people by their fongs and by their mufic. 

The greater part of them are extraéted from an an- 
cient folio manufcript, in the Editor’s poffeffion, 
which contains near 200 poems, fongs, and metrical ro- 
mances. This MS. was written about the middle of 
the laft century, but contains compofitions of all times 
and dates, from the ages prior to Chaucer, to the con- 
clufion of the reignof Charles I, 

This manufcript was fhown to feveral learned and 
ingenious friends, who thought the contents too. curious 
to be configned to oblivion, and importuned, the pof- 
feffor to felect fome of them, and give them to the prefs, 
As moft of them are of great fimplicity, and feem to 
have been meerly written for the people, he was long in 
doubt, whether in the prefent ftate of improved litera- 
ture, they could be deemed worthy the attention, of the 
public. At length the importunity of his friends pre- 
vailed, and he could refufe nothing to fuch judges ag 
the author of the Ramexer, and the late Mr. SuHENn- 
STONE. 

Accordingly fuch fpecimens of ancient poetry have 
been felected as either fhew the gradation of our lan- 
guage, exhibit the progrefs of popular opinions,’ dif 
play the peculiar manners and cuftoms of former ages, 
or throw light on our earlier clafiical poets. 

They 
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They are here diftributed into THREE VOLUMES, 

each of which contains an independent sEr1Es of poems, 
arranged for the moft part, according to the order of 
time, and fhowing the gradual improvements of the 
Englith language and poetry from the earlieft ages down 
to the prefent. Each voLUME; Or SERIES, is divided into 
three Books, to afford fo many paufes, or refting places 
to the Reader, and to aflift him in diftinguifhing between 
the productions of the earlier, the middle, and the latter 
times. 
In a polithed age, like the prefent, I am fenfible that 
many of thefe reliques of antiquity will require great 
allowances to be made for them. Yet have they, for the 
moft part, a pleafing fimplicity, and many artlefs graces, 
which in the opinion of no mean critics* have been 
thought to compenfate for the want of higher beauties, 
and if they do not dazzle the imagination, are frequently 
found to intereft the heart. 

To atone for the rudenefs of the more obfoiete poems, 
each volume concludes with a few modern attempts in the 
fame kind of writing: And to take off from the tedi- 
oufnefs of the longer narratives, they are every where 
intermingled with little elegant pieces of the lyric kind. 
Seleét ballads in the old Scottith diale&t, moft of them 
of the firft-rate merit, are alfo interfperfed among thofe 
of our ancient Englifh Minftrels : and the artlefs pro- 
ductions of thefe old rhapfodifts, are occafionally con- 
fronted with f{pecimens of the compofition of contempeo- 
rary poets of a higher clafs: of thofe who had all the 
advantages of ‘ning in the times in which they lived, 
and who wrote for fame and for pofterity. Yet perhaps 
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*Mr. Appison, Mr. DryDEN, andthe witty Lord Dorset, 
&c. See the Spectator, No. 70. To thefe might be added 
many eminent judges now alive.—The learned SELDEN appears 
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alfo to have been fond of collecting thefe old things. Seep. XI. 


Minftrels, 
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Minttrels, who compofed their rhimes to be fung to their 
harps, and who looked no farther than for prefent 
plaufe, and prefent fubfiftence. 

The reader will find this clafs of men occafionally de- 
{cribed in the following volumes, and fome particulars 
relating to their hiftory in a flight Effay fubjoined to this 
preface. 


ap- 


Ir will be proper here to give a fhort account of the 
other colleétions that were confulted, and to make 
my acknowledgments to thofe gentlemen, who were 
fo kind as to impart extracts from them: for while this 
fele€tion was making, a great number of ingenious 
friends took a fhare in the ‘work, and explored many 
large repofitories in its favour. 

‘The firit of thefe that deferved notice was the Pepy- 
fian library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. Its 
founder, Sam. Pepys, Efgq; fecretary of the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James IT, had madea 
large colletion of ancient Enelifh ballads, near 2000 in 
number, which he has left pafted in five volumes in folio; 
befides Garlands and other fmaller mifcellanies. This 
collection he tells us was «* Begun by Mr. SELDEN; im- 
<< proved by the addition of many pieces elder thereto in 
«‘ time; and the whole continued down to the year 
ae 700.” : 
tn the Afhmole Library at Oxford, is a fmall colleétion 
of ballads, made by Anthony Wood, in the year 1676, 
containing fomewhat more than 200. Many ancient 
popular poems are alfo preferved inthe Bodleyan Library. 

‘The archives of the Antiquarian Society at London 
contain a multitude of curious political poems in large 
folio volumes, digefted under the feveral reigns of 
Hen. vii, Edw. vi, Mary, Elizabeth, James I. &c. 
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and from many private colleétions, as well printed, as 
manufcript: particularly from one large folio volume 
which was lent by a lady. 

Amid fuch a fund of materials, the Editor is afraid 
he has been fometimes led to make too great a parade of 
his authorities. The defire of being accurate has per- 
haps feduced him into too minute and trifling an ex- 
aétnefs ; and inperfuit of information he may have been 
drawn into many a petty and frivolous refearch. It was 
however neceflary to cive fome account of the old copies, 
tho’ often for the fake of brevity one or two of thefe 
only are mentioned, where yet afliftance was received 
from feveral*. Where any thing was altered that de- 
ferved particular notice, the paflage is diftingnifhed by 
two inverted ‘commas’. And the Editor has endea- 
voured to be as. faithful, as the imperfeét flate of hrs 
materials would admit: for thefe old popular rhimes 
have, as might be expeéted, been handed down to us 
with lefs care, than any other writings in the world. 

The plan of the work was fettled in concert, with the 
late elegant Mr. Suenstong, who was to have borne a 
joint fhare in it had not death unhappily prevented him : 
Moft of the modern pieces were of his felection and ar- 
rangement, and the Editor hopes to be pardoned if he 
has retained fome things out of partiality to the judg- 
ment of his friend. A large MS. colleétion of poems 
was a prefent from Humpurey Pirt, Efq; of. Prior’s- 
Lee, in Shropfhire, to whom this public acknowledg- 
ment is due for that, and many other obliging favours, 
To Sit Davin. DaLtrympte, Bart. of Hayes, near 
Edinburoh, the Editor is indebted for moft of. the 
beautiful Scottifh poems, with which this little mif- 
cellany is enriched, and for many curious and ele- 
gant remarks with which they are illuftrated. . Some 


* Thus.in Book I. No, VI. of this vel. one MS only:is menti- 
oned, tho’ fome additional ftanzas were recovered from another 
fragments and this has fometimes been the cafe elfewhere. 
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obliging favours of the fame kind wete received from 
Joun M‘Gowan, Efq; of Fidinburgh: and many cu- 
rious explanations of Scottifh words in the gloflaries 
from Mr. Joun Davipdson, of Edinburgh, and from 
the Rev. Mr. Hurcurxson, of Kimbolton. Mr. 
Warton, who at prefent does fo much honour to the 
Poetry Profeffor’s chair at Oxford, and another friend 
in that Univerfity, contributed fome curior 
the Oxford libraries. Two ingenious and lear 

at Cambridge deferve the Editor’s warmett acknowledg- 
ments: to.Mr. Buaxeway, late fellow of Maedalen 

o 

College, he owes all the affiftance received from the 
Pepyfian library : and Mr. Farmer, fellow of Ema. 
nuel, often exerted in favour of tHis little work, 
that extenfive knowledge of ancient Engliffi literature 
for which he is fo diftinguithed. Many extracts from 
ancient MSS. in the Britith Mufeum and otherrepofitories, 
were owing to the kind fervicesof Mr. AsSTLe, to whom 
the public is indebted for the curious Preface and Index 
lately annexed to the Harleian catalogue. The worthy 
Librarian of the Society of Antiquaries, deferves acknow- 
ledgment for the obliging manner in which he gave 
the Editor accefs to the volumes under his care. In Mr, 
Garrick’s curious colle&ion of old plays are many 
{carce pieces of ancient poetry, with the free ufe of 
which he indulged the Editor, in the politeft manner. 
‘To the Rev. Dr. Bircu he is indebted for the ule of 
feveral ancient and curious traés. To the friend{hip of 
Mr. Jounson he owes many valuable hints for the con- 
du of the work. And if the gloflaries are more exa&t 
and curious, than might be expeéted in fo flight a publi- 
cation, itis to be afcribed to the fupervifal of a friend, who 
ftands at this time the firft in the world for nor¢l 


ern 
literature, and whofe learning is better known and re- 


{pected in foreign nations, than in his own country. Ie 
1s perhaps needlefs to name the Rev. Mr. Lrg, Editor of 
Junius’s Etymologicum and of the Gothic golpels. 
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the Editor hopes will ferve as an amulet to guard him 
from every unfavourable cenfure, for having beftowed 
any attention on a parcel of Oup Batxaps. It was at 
the requeft of many of thefe gentlemen, and of others 
eminent for their genius, and tafte, that this little work 
was undertaken. ‘To prepare it for the prefs has been the 
amufement of now and then a vacant hour amid the 
leifure andretirement of rural life, and hath only ferved 
as a relaxation from graver ftudies, It has been taken 
up at different times, and often thrown afide for many 
months, during an interval of four or five years. ‘This 
has occafioned fome inconfiftencies and repetitions, 
which the candid reader will pardon. As great care has 
been taken to admit nothing immoral and indecent ; the 
Editor hopes he need not be afhamed of having beftowed 
fome of his idle hours on the ancient literature of our 
own country, or in refcuing from oblivion fome pieces 
(tho? but the amufements of our anceftors) which tend 
to placein aftriking light, their tafte, genius, fentiments, 


or manners. 
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AN ESSAY 
ON THE ANCIENT ENGLISH MINSTRELS. 


"THE Minstrexs feem to have been the genuine 

fucceffors of the ancient Bards, who united the 
arts of Poetry and Mufic, and fung verfes to the 
harp, of their own compofing. It is well known what 
refpe& was fhewn to their Barns by the Britons : and 
no leis was paid to the northern Scatps t by moft of the 
nations of Gothic race. Our Saxon anceftors, as well as 
their brethren the ancient Danes, had been accuftomed to 
hold men of this profeffion in the higheft reverence, Their 
fill was confidered as fomething divine, their perfons 
were deemed facred, their attendance was folicited by 
kings, and they were every where loaded with honours 
and rewards *. In fhort, poets and their art were held 
among them in that rude admiration, which is ever 
fhown by an ignorant people to fuch as excell them 
im intelleGtual accomplifhments. When the Saxons 
were converted to chriftianity, in proportion as letters 
prevailed among them, this rude admiration began to 
abate, and poetry was no longer a peculiar profeffion. 
Whe Poet and the Minftrel + became two perfons. Poetry 
Was Cultivated by men of letters indifcriminately, and 


t So the ancient Danes, &c. intitled their Bards. See Pref. to 
** Five pieces of Runic poetry, 8vo. 1763. 

* Mallet, L’Introd. a lHift. de Dannemarc. 4to. Barthos 
lin. Antiq. Dan. ato. 

t The word. Minstrgu is derived from the French Menef- 
trier ; and was not in ufe here before the Norman conqueft. It 
is remarkable that our old monkith hiftorians do not ufe the 
word Citharedus, Cantator, or the like, to exprefs a MINSTREL 
in Latin ; but either Mimus, Hiftrio, Foculator, or fome other 
word that implies gefture. Hence it fhould feem that the Min- 
frels fet off their finging by mimickry or a@tion: or according to 
Or. Brown’s hypothefis, united the powers of melody, poem, 
and dance. See his ingenious Hilt. of the Rife of Poetry, &c, 
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many of the moftpopular rhimes were compofed amidft 
the leifure and retirement of monafteries. But the 
Minftrels. continued a diftin& order of men, and got 
théir livelihood by finging verfes to the harp, at the 
houfes of the great. There they were ftill hofpitably 
and refpeétfully received, and retained many of the 
honours fhown to their predeceffors the Bards and Scalds. 
And indeed tho’ {ome of them only recited the compo- 
fitions of others, many of them flill compofed fongs 
themfelves, and all of them could probably invent a few 
ftanzas on occafion. J have no doubt but moft of the 
old heroic ballads in this collection were produced by 
this order of men. For altho’ fome of the larger me- 
trical romances might come from the pen of the monks 
or others, yet the {maller narratives were probably com- 
pofed by the Minftrels who fung them. From the 
amazing variations, which occur in different copies 
of thefe old pieces, it is evident they made no feruple to 
alter each other’s productions, and the reciter added or 
omitted whole ftanzas, according to his own fancy or 
convenience. ; 

In the early ages, as is hinted above, this profeflion 
was held in great reverence among the Saxon tribes, as 
well as among their Danifh brethren. This appears from 
two remarkable facts in hiftory, which fhow that the 
fame arts of mufic and fong were equally admired among 
both nations, and that the privileges and honours con- 
ferred upon the profeflors of them were common to both ; 
as it is well known their cuftoms, manners, and even 
language were not in thofe times very diffimilar. 

When our great king Alfred was defirous to learn the 
true fituation of the Danifh army, which had invaded his 
realm; he affumed the drefs and character of a Minftrel*, 


* Fingens fe }OCULATOREM, afumpta cithara, &e. Ingulphi 
Hilt. p. 869.—Sub fpecie MIMI... ut JOCULATORIE profefor 
artis. Malmetb. |.2. c. 4. pe 43. One name for a Minftrel in 
eld Fiench was JOUGLEUR. 
and 
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atid taking his harp, and only one attendant, (for uv the 
early times it was not unufual for a Minitrel to have a fer- 
vant to carry his harp ¢) he went with the utmoft fecurity 
into the Danith camp. And though he could not but be 
known to be a Saxon, the chara¢ter he had affumed pro- 
cured him a hofpitable reception ; he was admitted toen- 
tertain the king at table, and ftaid among them long 
énough to contrive that affault, which afterwards de- 
ftroyed them. ‘This was in the year 878. 

About fixty years after, a Danifh king made ufe of 
the fame difguife to explore the camp of our King Athel- 
ftan. With his harp in his hand, and dreiled hke a 
Minftrel t+, Anlaff, king of the Danes, went among the 
Saxon tents, and taking his ftand near the king’s pavil- 
lion, began to play, and was immediately admitted. 
There he entertained Athelftan and his lords with his 
finging and his mufic: and was at length difmiffed with 
an honourable reward ; though his fongs muit have dif- 
covered him to have been.a Dane. Athelftan was faved 
from the confequences of this ftratagem by a foidier, 
who had obferved Anlaff bury the money which had 
been given him, from fome fcruple of honour, or mo- 
tive of faperftition. This occafioned a difcovery. 

From the uniform procedure of both thefe kings, it is 
plain that the fame mode of entertainment prevailed 
among both people, and that the Minitrel was a privi- 
leged character among both. Even fo late as the reign 
of Edward II. the Minftrels were eafily admitted into 
the royal prefence; as appears from a paflage in Stow 4, 
which alfo fhews the fplendor of their appearance. 

é« In the yeare 1316, Edward the Second did folemnize 
<¢ his feaft of Pentecoft at Weftminfter in the great hall; 
é¢ where fitting royally at the table with his peers aboug 


+ See this vol. p. 57. 65. 
{ Afumpta manu cithara ... profefus MIMUM, qui hijufimode 
arte fipem qudtidianam mercaretur... Fufus abire pretium 
cantus accepit. Malme(b. |. 2. c. 6. 
4 Survey of Lond. 1603. p. 469- 
b 
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«¢ him, there entered a woman ADORNED LIKE A MIN- 
‘¢ sSTRELL {, SITTING ON A GREAT HORSE TRAPPED, 
‘© AS MINSTRELS THEN USED, who rode round about 
<¢ the tables, fhewing paftime ; and at length came up 
<< to the king’s table, and laid before him a letter, and 
«¢ forthwith turning her horfe faluted every one, and 
66 departed.”—'The fubject of this letter was a remon- 
ftrance to the king on the favours heaped by him on his 
minions, to the neglect of his knights and faithful fer- 


oe 


vants. 

The meffenger was fent in a Minftrel’s habit, as what 
would gain an eafy admiffion || ; and was a Woman con- 
ealed under that habit, I fuppofe, to difarm the king’s 
refentment : For I do not find that any of the real Min- 
firels were of the female fex, and therefore conclude this 
was only an artful contrivance peculiar to that occafion. 

In the 4th year of Richard Il. +, John of Gaunt erected 
at Tutbury in Staffordfhire, a Court oF MINSTRELS, 
with a full power to receive {uit and fervice from the men 
of this profeffion within five neighbouring counties, to 
enact laws, and determine their controverfies ; and to 
apprehend and arreft fuch of them, as fhould refufe to 
appear at the faid court, annually held on the 16th of 
Auguft. For this they had a charter*, by which they 
were empowered to appoint a Kine OF THE MINSTRELS, 
with four officers, to prefide over them. ‘Thefe were 
every year elected with great ceremony, the whole form 
of which is defcribed by Dr. Plott§; in whofe time 
however they feem to have become mere muficians. 

t Ornata HisTRi0NALt habitu. Walfingh. p. 109. (That 
Minftrels fometimes rode on horfeback, fee m this vol. p. 57¢ 
6s. &c.) 

| When the porter was blamed for admitting her, he anfwer- 
ed, Non effe moris domus regia KISERIONES ab ingrefju quo- 
modolibet probibere, Gc. Walfingh. 

* Anno 1381. 


+ Intitled Carte le Roy de Miniftraulx. (In Latin Hifiriones. 
Vid, Plott. p. 437+): 
§ 


Hit. of Staffordfh. Ch. 10. §. 69—76: p> 4352 &¢- 
Ever 
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Even fo late’as the reion of Henry VIII. the Reciters 
of verfes, or moral fpeec! hes learnt by heart, intruded 
without ceremony into all companies; not eed in! fa 
verns, but in the honrfés of the nobili ty th iemfelves 
This we learn from Erafmus +, whofe arcument led hine 
only to defcribe a fpecies of thefe men who pip not 
sinc their compofitions ; but the others that pip, en- 
joyed without doubt the fame privileres. 

The Reader will find that the Minftrels continued 
down to the reign of Hlizabeth ; in whofe time they had 
loft much of their dignity, and were finking into con- 
tempt and negle&t. Yet ftill they fut tained a chara@ 
far {uperior to a any thing we can conceive at prefent By 
the augers of old ballads 4. 

When’ Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Kil 1g 
worth Cattle by the Earl of Leicefter in 167 the 6 
the many devices and pageants which were exhibited for 
her-entertainmént, one of the perfonages introduced wa's 
that of an ancient MinsTret, whofe appearance anc 
drefs are fo minutely defcribed by a writer there prefent ig 
and give us fo diffin& an idea of the character, that I 
fhall ¢ quote the paflage at large. 

«« A Pexson very meet feemed he for the at 8 of 
«© a xlv years old, aparelled partly as he would himfelf: 
«« His cap off : his head feemly rounded. tonfter-wife || : 
s¢ fair kembed, that with a fponge daintily dipt in a little 
«* capon’s greace, was finely {moothed, to make it aii 
<¢ like a mallard’s wing. His beard fmugly fhaven : 
«¢ and yet his fhirt after the new trink, with ruffs fair 
é¢ flarched, flecked and eliftering like a pair of new 


+ See his ECCLESEAST...... Irrumpunt 12 convivia mag, 
natum, aut in cauponas vinartas ; et ars sumentitne ali quod quod 
edidicerunt recitant, Ge. Jortin, vol. 2. Pp» 193- 

4. See vol. 2. p. 162. 

f R. L. [Langham] author of a letter r2mo. deferibing the 
Queen’s entertainment at Killingworth in 1575. p. 45. (This 
writer's orthogr raphy is not here copied.) 

i ** Tonfure-wife,” after the manner of the Monks. 
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fhoes, marshalled in good order with a fetting ftick, 
<< and ftrut, ‘that’ every ruff ftood up like a wafer. A 
«« fide [i. e. long] gown of Kendale green, after the 
«< frefhnefs of the year now, gathered at the neck with 
<< a narrow gorget, faftened afore with a white clafp and 
<< a keeper clofe up to the chin ; but eafily, for heat, 
<* to undo when he lift. Seemly begirt in a red caddis 
«< girdle: from that a pair of capped Shefheld knives 
«¢ hanging a’ two fides. Out of his bofom drawn forth 


Y 
Jappet of his napkin* edged with a blue lace, and 
<< marked with a D for Damian, for he was but a 
<¢ batchelor yet. 
» « His gown had fide [i.e. long) fleeves down to 
«< mid-leg, flit from the fhoulder to the hand, and lined 
«« with white cotton. His doublet-fleeves of black 
«< worfted: upon them a pair of points of tawny cham- 
<< let laced along the wrift with blue threaden poinets ||, a 
<¢ wealt towards the hands of fuftian-a-napes.. A pair 
<< of red neather ftocks. A pair of pumps on his feet, 
«© with a crofs cut at his toes for corns : not new indeed, 
<< yet cleanly blackt with foot, and fhining as a fhoing 
«< horn. 

<¢ About his neck a red ribband fuitable to his girdle. 
«¢ His Harp in good grace dependent before him. His 
«< wrest + tyed to a green lace and hanging by: 
«© Under the gorget of his. gown a fair flaggon chain, 
‘¢ (pewter { for) stLveR, as a squire MinsTREL oF 
<¢ Mippuesex, that travelled the country this fummer 
<< feafon, unto fair and worfhipful mens houfes. From 
«< his chain hung a fcutcheon, with metal and colour, 
<¢ refplendant upon his breaft, of the ancient arms of 


ee [flington.” 


* i.e. handkerchief, or cravat. |} Perhaps points. 

+ The key, or fcrew, with which he tuned his harp. 

+ The reader will remember that this was not a REAL Mrn- 
sTREL, but only one perfonating that character : his ornaments 
therefore were only fuch as OUTWARDLY reprefented thofe of a 


real Minfirel. ; 
am | DIS 


—This Minftrel is defcribed as belonging to that vil. 
Jaze. I fuppofe fuch as were retained by noble fa- 
milies, wore their arms hanging down by a filver chain 
as akind of badge. From the expreflion of Squire 
Minstret above, we may conclude there were other 
inferior orders, as YEOMEN MinsTRE Ls, or the like. 

This Minftrel, the author tells usa little below, -** after 
¢¢ three lowly courtefies, cleared his voice with a hem, 
<¢ ,,. and wiped his lips with the hollow of his hand for 
<¢ *filing his napkin, tempered a ftring or two with his 
«s wrest, and after a little warbling on his Harp for 
<< a prelude, came forth with a folemn fong, warranted 
<¢ for ftory out of King Arthur’s atts, &c.” This 
fong the reader will find printed in this work, volume 
III. pag. 25. 

Towards the end of the fixteenth century this clafs of 
men had loft all credit, and were funk fo low in the 
public opinion, that in the 39th year of Elizabeth t a 
ftatute was pafied by which <* Minftrels, wandering 
«< abroad” were included among * rogues, vagabonds, 
‘and fturdy beggars,” and were adjudged to be punifhed 
as fuch. ‘This act’feems to have put an end to the pro- 
feflion, for after this time they are no longer mentioned. 


IT cannot conclude this account of the ancient Min- 
STRELS, without remarking that they are moit of them 
reprefented to have been of the North. ‘There is hardly 
an ancient Ballad or Romance, wherein a Minftrel or 
Harper appears, but he is characterized by way of emi- 
nence to have been “‘ oF THE NortTH CouNrTRIE®* :” 
and indeed the prevalence of the Northern dialect in fuch 
kind of poems, fhews that this reprefentation is real. 
The reafon of which feems to be this; the civilizing af 
nations has begun from the South: the North would 
therefore be the laft civilized, and the old mannere wapld 


¢ Vid. Pulton’s Stat. 1661. p. 1310. 39° Elia. 
® See p. 65. of this vol. 
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ft fubfift there. With the manners, the old poetry 
l 


that painted thefe manners would remain likewife ; ; and 
in pr portio mn as thei bound: aries became more contract- 


ed, and their Aasnbol urs refined, the poetry of thole 
rude men would be m e diftin&ly peculiar, and that 
peculiarity more ftriking] ly remarked. 

The Reader wil ie bicrve in the more ancient ballads of 
this collection, a cait of fyle and meafure very different 
from that of contemporary poets of a higher clafs: many 
phraies and didioms, wh ich 34 e Minttrels feem to have ap- 
propriate to themfelves, and a very remarkable licence of 
varying the accent of words at plealure, in order to 
humour the flow of the ay particularly in the rhimes : 
as 

Countrie harper batiel morning 
Ladie finger damsel loving, 


. lady, bar per, finger, &c.+-T his li- 
{paringly aflumed by the claflical poets of 
the fame age; or even by the latter compo/ers of He- 
rcical Ballads: 1 mean by fuch as profefledly wrote for 
the prefs. For it is to be obferved, that fo long as the 
Minftrels fubfifted, they feem never to have defigned their 
rhymes for publication, and probably never committed 
them to writing themfelves : what copies are preierved of 
them were doubdtlefs taken down from their mouths. But 
as the old Mi: inftrels pradually wore out, a new race of 
ballad-writers fucceed ed, an inferior fort of minor poets, 
who wrote narrative {c ongs meerly for the prefs. Inftances 
of both may be found in the reign of Elizabeth. The 

two lateft pieces in the genuine “ftrain of the old Min- 
ftrelfy that I can difcover, are No. III. and IV. of Book 
III. in this volume. Lower than thefe J cannot trace 
the old mode of writing. 

The old Minftrel-ballads are in the northern dialed, 
abound with antique words and phrafes, are extremely 
incorrect, and run into the utmoft licence of metre; they 

bee alfo a romantic wildnefs, and are in the true fpirit 
of chivalry. The other fort are written in exacter mea- 
2 jure, 


f 
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fure, have a low or fubordinate correétnefs, fometimes 
bordering on the infipid, yet often well adapted to the 
pathetic ; thefe are generally in the fouthern diale&t, ex- 
hibit a more modern phrafeology, and are commonly 
defcriptive of more modern manners.—T’o be fenfible of 
the difference between them, let the Reader compare in 
this volume No. III. of book III. with No. IX. of 


Book II. 

Towards the’ end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, (as is 
mentioned above) the {genuine old Minftrelfy feems to 
have been extinct, and thenceforth the ballads that were 
produced were wholly of the latter kind, and thefe 
came forth in fuch abundance, that in the reign of James 
I. they began to be collected into little Mifcellanies 
under the name of Garxtanps, and at length to be 
written purpofely for fuch collections*. 


* Inthe Pepyfian, and other libraries, are preferved a great 
number of thefe in black letter, 12mo. under the following 
quaint and affected titles, viz. 

ry. A Crowne Garland of Goulden Rofes gathered out of 
England’s Royall Garden, &c. by Richard Johnfon, 1612, 
[In the Bodleyan Library. ] 2. The Golden Garland of 
Princely Delight.——-3. The Garland of Good-will, by T. D. 
4631, 4. The Royal Garland of Love and Delight, by 
T. D.—s. The Garland of Love and Mirth, by Thomas 
Lanfier. 6. The Garland of Delight, &e. by Tho. Delone. 
7. Cupid’s Garland fet round with guilded Rofes.——-8. The 
Garland of withered Rofes, by Martin Parker, 1656. Qe 
The Shepherd’s. Garland of Love, Loyalty, &c.———10. The 
Country Garland. 11. The Golden Garland of Mirth and 
Merriment. 12. The Lover’s Garland. 13. Neptune’s 
Fair Garland. 14. England’s fair Garland.———15. Robin 
Hood’s Garland.——16. The Lover’s Garland.——17. ‘Fhe 
Maiden’s Garland.——18. A loyal Garland of Mirth and 
Paftime. Sc. 8c» &c. - ; | 

This fort of petty publications were anciently called Penny- 
Mrrriments: as little religious traéts of the fame fize went 
by the name Penny GopuiNnesses: In the Pepys Library are 
multitudes of both kinds. . ce 
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X never heard the old fong of Percie and Douglas, that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet: 
and yet ‘it’ is fung but by fome blinde crowder, with 
no rougher voice, than rude flile; which beeing fo 
evill aparelled in the duft and cobweb of that uncivill 
age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous 


eloquence of Pindare ? 
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Mr. Addifon has a en an excellent critique* on this very 
popul la st but i miftaken with regard to the antiquity 
" one may judge from the fae 
Flizabeth, and was prob ably 
auritten or the all ae oft Sir Phil p Sidney: pe Paps in 
confeguence of it. I flatter myself, Lhawe here re Cawered the 
yenuine antique poem: the true original, fong, which appeared 
rude even tn the tine of Sir Phi an caitfed hin to j/ament, 
; in the rugged garb ¢ of antiquity. 
ofity ts pri nted, from on “old manufeript, at the 
nd of EHearne’s preface’ to Gul. Nex whrigienfis 


Cannect 0 al 
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this is the produciion of an earlier poet. Te 
oned among fone very ancient Jongs in 
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See Pf. 1. UV. 104 


AND BALLADS. 3 
Anachronifms, forbid us to affign it an earlier date. King 
bis father*, did not wear the croavn of Scotland till the fe- 
cond year of our Henry VI\\, but before the end of that 
long reign a third Fames had mounted the throne prion d 
Succeffion of two or three Fameses, and the long detention 
of one of them in England, would render the name familiar 
to the Englifh, and difpofe a poet in thofe rude 
zt to any Scottifp king he happened to mention. 
So much for the date of this old ballad: aith regard to 
its fubje, altho’ it has no countenance from hiftory, there is 
room to think tt bad originally some foundation in fad. It 
was one of the laws of the marches Srequently renewed be- 
tween the two nations, that neither party fhould hunt in the 
other’s borders, without leave from the proprietors or their 
deputiest. There had long been a rivallbip between the tave 
martial families of Percy and Douglas, which heightened by 
the national quarrel, muft have produced frequent challenges 
and firuggles for fuperiority, petty invafions of their refpec- 
tive domains, and foarp contefts for the 
which would not always be recorded in bi, 


Fames I, who was prifoner in this kingdom at the death of 


times to give 


point of honour - 
v4 44 


fiory. Something 

of this kind we may Suppyfe gave rife to the ancient ballad af 

the Huntine a’? rue Cugviatd. Percy earl of North. 
i ne J 


> 


umberland had vowed to hunt for three days in the Scottifp 


DPE NCort 


B 2 border 


* Who died Aug. 5. 1406. 
> Ee A + vata: PD A 3 rae 
| Samesl. was crowned May22.14.24. murdered Feb.21. 1436-97, 


4 


ti 1460.—Hen. VI. was depofed 146% : reftored and flainiazy. 
1 Item... Concordatum eft, quod, .. . NULLUs Unius par- 
tis vel alterius ingrediatur terras, bofchas, forreftas, waltehas, 


loca, dominia quzecunque alicujus partis alterius fubditi, caufa 


venandi, pifcandi, aucupandi, difporturn aut folacium in ei. 
dem, aliayve quacunque de caufa ABSQUE LICENTIA ejus.... 


adiquem.. loca wi Jb); pertinent, aut de deputatis fuis 
prius capt. & obtent. Vid. Bp. Nicholfon’s Leges Marchiarum. 
1705. 8vo. pag. 27. st. 

4 This was the original title. See the ballad, Pt. 1. v. 106. 
Pt.2. v, 165. 
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border without condefcending to afk leave from Earl Douglas, 
eho was either lord of the Joil, or lord warden of the 
marches. ic beg WwoU ld not fail to refent the infult, and 
endeavour to repel ihe intruders by force: this would natu- 
rally produce a foarp confliG between the two parties : fome- 
thing of which, it is probable, did really happen, tho not 
attended with the tr agical circumftances recorded in the bal- 
lad: for thefe are pat ntly borrowed from the BATTLE OF 
sieilels BOURN +, a very different event, but which after- 
times would eafily confound with it. That battle might be 
owing to fome Juch previous affront as this of CHEVY 
CuHase, though it has efcaped the notice of hiffortans. Our 
poet re evidently jumble ed the two events together : if indeed 
the lines t in which this miftake is made, are not rather /pu- 
rious, and the after-infertion of fome perfon, who did not 
diftinguifb between the two ftories. 

Hearne has printed this ballad without any divifion of 
fianzas, in long lines, as he found it in the old written copy : 
but it is ufual to fin d the diftinétion of ftanzas neglected in an- 
cient MS i, where, to fave room, two or three verfes are 
Sreq uently j ven in one line undivided. See flagrant infiances 


zn “he Be lhe Casaloy, No. 225 3- js ZQ+ 34. 61. 79° &s 
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HE Perfé owt of Northombarlande, 
d And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 


Ww 


In the mauger of doughté Dogles, 
And all that ever with him be. 


+ See the next ballad. Tt Vid. Pi, Ze VU, 16 /. 
F. 5. magger iz Hearne’s MS, 


nN DY BATE A Ds: 


The fattifte hartes in all Cheviat 

He fayd he wold kyll, and cary them away : 
Be my feth, fayd the dougheti Doglas apay i, 

I wyll let that hontyng yf that I may. 


Then the Perfé owt of Banborowe cam, 
With him a myghtee meany ; 

With fifteen hondrith archares bold ; 
The wear chofen out of fhyars thre. 


This begane on a monday at morn 
In Cheviat the hillys fo he, 

The chyld may rue that ys un-born, 
It was the mor pitté. 


The dryvars thorowe the woodes went 
For to reas the dear, 

EBomen bickarte uppone the bent 
With ther browd aras cleare. 


Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 
On every fyde fhear, 

Grea-hondes thorowe the greves glent 
For to kyll thear dear. 


The begane in Chyviat the hyls above 
Yerly on a monnyn day ; 
B3 
Ver. 11. The the Perfé. MS. V. 13. archardes bolde 
bleod and bone. MS. V. 19. throrowe, Mo. 
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Be that it drewe to the oware off none 
A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 30 


The blewe a mort uppone the bent, 
The femblyd on digas fhear ; 
is t! 


Yo the quyrry then the Perfe went 
To fe the bryttlynge off the deare. 


He fayd, It was th e Duglas promys 3% 
This day to met me hear ; 

But I wyfte he wold faylle verament : 
A gret oth the Perfé fwear. 


At the lafte a fquyar of Northombelonde 
Lokyde at his hand full ny, 40 
fle was war ath the doughetie Doglas comynge ; 
With him a myghté meany, 


Both with fpear, ¢ byll,’ and brande: 
Yt was a myghti fight to fe. 

Hardyar men both =e hart nar hande 45 
Wear not in Criftianté. | 


The wear twenty hondrith fpear-men good 
Withouten any fayle ; 

The wear borne a-long be the watter a Twyde, 
Yth bowndes of Tividale. a 


ts 
ms 


V. 31. blwea mot. MS. VV. 42. myghtte. MS. pafim. 


¥. 43. brylly. MS. V.48. withowte... feale. MS. 


agay. MS, 
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Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, he fayde, 
And to your bowys tayk good heed ; 
For never fithe ye wear on your mothars borne 


Had ye never fo mickle need. 


The dougheti Dogeglas on a ftede 
He rode his men beforne ; 

His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 
A bolder barne was never born. 
Tell me « what’ men ye ar, he fays, 

Or whos men that ye be: 
Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays in the fpyt of me? 


The fir& mane that ever him an anfwear mayd, 
Yt was the good lord Perfe : 

We wyll not teli the * what’ men we ar, he fays, 
Nor whos men that we be ; 

But we wy!! ilount hear in this chays 
In the ipyte of thyne, and of the, 


j 


The fattifte hartes in all Chyviat 


60 


We have kyld, and caft to carry them a-way. 70 
Be my troth, fayd the doughtée Dogglas agayn, 
Ther-for the ton of us fhall de this day, 
B4 Then 
V. 52. boys lock ye tay . MS, VY. sasneds MS. Vi56) att 
his. MS. ¥, 59. whos. MS. . 64. waoys. Md, V9 
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Then fayd the doughté Doglas 
Unto the lord Perfe - 
To kyll all thes giltles men, 


A-las ! it wear great pitté, 


But, Perfé, thowe art a lord of lande, 
Tam a yerle callyd within my contre ; 
Let all our men uppone a parti ftande ; 
And do the battell off the and of me. 8a 


Nowe Criftes cors on his crowne, fayd the lord Perfe, 
Who-foever ther-to fays nay. 

Be my troth, doughté Doglas, he fays, 
Thow fhalt never fe that day. 


Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 8¢ 
Nor for no man of a woman born, 
But and fortune be my chance, 


hi aimee ere 


I dar met him on man for on. 


ee On 
Vt me: * - 


Then befpayke a {quyar off Northombarlonde, 

Ric. Wytharynton was his nam ; 90 
fhall never be told in Sothe-Ynglonde, he fays, 
To kyng Herry the fourth for tham. 


It 
It 


I wat youe byn great lordes twa, 
I am a poor fquyar of lande ; 
I wyll 


V. 8x. fayd the the. MS. 7. 88. on, 7. ¢. one. F. 93, 


twaw. MS, 
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I wyll never fe my captayne fyght ona fylde, 95 
And ftande my-felffe, and looke on, 


But whyll I may my weppone welde 
I wyll not ¢ fayl’ both harte and hande. 


That day, that day, that dredfull day: 
The firft rrr here I fynde. 100 
And youwyll here any mor athe hontyng athe Chyviat 
Yet ys ther mor behynd. 


Tre sEconyn Par”, 


‘Tt tie ie Ynegeglifhe men hade ther bowys yebent, 
hartes were good yenoughe ; 
The rt « of arros that the ihote off, 


Seven ‘kore fpear-men the floughe. 


saeco 


Yet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 5 
A captayne good hie ae 

And that was fene verament 
For he wsought hom’ both woo and wouche, 


The Dogglas pertyd his oft in thre, 
Lyk a cheffe cheften off pryde, fe) 
With 
V.106. youe.,.hountyng. MS. V. 3. firft, 7. ¢. flight. 
Fess byddys. MSs, . 
. | 
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Nith fuar fpeares off myghtté tre 
The cum in on every fyde. 


Thrughe our Yneglythe archery 
Gave many a wounde full wyde ; 

Many a doughete the garde to dy, tS 
Which ganyde them no pryde. 


The Ynglythe men let thear bowys be, 
And pulde owt brandes that wer bright, 
It was a hevy fyght to fe 


Bryght {wordes on bafnites lyght. 20 


Thorowe hiss: male, and myne-ye-ple 


M iny 


fterne the ftroke downe ftreght. 
Many a freyke, that was full fre, 


mr} 


Vher undar foot dyd lygh 


At laft the Duglas and the Perfeé met, 25 
Lyk to captayns of myght and mayne ; 


The fwapte togethar tyll the both fwat 
With-{wordes, that wear of fyn myllan, 


worthe freckys for to fyght 


Ther-to the wear full fayne, 30 


— 


t 


Tyll the bloode owte off thear bafnetes fprente, 


4 


As ever dy i heate or rayne. 


Holde 
£ 17. boys. MS. F. 18. briggt. MS. V.21. throrowe. 
MS. V.22. done, MS. V, 26. to, ze. two, Ibid, and of. MS, 


v. 32.ran. Ms, 
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Holde the, Perfe, faid the Doglas, 
And i’ feth I fhall the brynge 
Wher thowe fhalte have a yerls wagis 35 


Of Jamy our Scottifh kyng 


Thoue fhalte have thy ranfom fre, 
I hight the hear this thince, 
For the manfullyfte man yet art thowe, 


Aty gre 40 


Te 
That ever I conqueryd in filde fig 


4 d 


T > farrd the lord Perfo 
Nay ‘ then’ fayd the lord Perfe, 


4 


I tolde it the beforne, 
TI 


hat I wolde never yeldyde be 


To no man of a woman born. 


With that ther cam an arrowe hafiely 45 
Forthe off a mightie wane, 
Hit hathe ftrekene the yerle Duglas 
In at the breft bane. 
Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe 
The fharp arrowe ys gane, 50 
That never after in all his lyffe days 
He fpayke mo wordes but ane, 
That was, Kyghte ye, my myrry men, whyllys ye 
may, 
For my lyf days ben gan. 
The 


S, PF. 4g. throroue. MS. 
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The Perfé leanyde on his brande, % 
And fawe the Duglas de; 

He tooke the dede man be the hande, 
And fayd, Wo ys me for the! 


To have favyde thy lyffe I wolde have pertyd with 
My landes for years thre, 60 
For a better man of hart, nare of hande 


XKYT 
A/ 


Vas not in all the north countre. 


Off all that fe a Skottifhe knyght, 
Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
He fawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght ; 6 


Wi 


He fpendyd a fpear a trufti tre: 


He rod uppon a corfiare 
Throughe a hondrith archery, 
He never ftyntyde, nar never blane 
Tyll he cam to the good lord Perfe. 70 


He fet uppone the lorde Perfé 
A dynte, that was full foare ; 
With a fuar fpear of a myghteé tre 
‘lean thorow the body he the Perfé bore, 


Athe tothar fyde, that a man myght fe, 75 
A large cloth yard and mare: 

‘Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Criftianté, 
Then that day flain wear thare. 


Ve 74. ber. MS. V.78. ther. MS, 


V. 80. Say, 7. ¢. Sawe. MS. 
far, 
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An archar off Northomberlonde 
Say flean was the lord Perfe, 
He bar a bende-bow in his hande, 

Was made off trufti tre: 


An arow, that a cloth yarde was lang, 
To th harde ftele halyde he ; 

A dynt, that was both fad and foar, 
He fat on Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry. 


The dynt yt was both fad and ¢ foar,’ 
That he of Mongon-byrry fete ; 

The fwane-fethars, that his arrowe bar, 
With his hart blood the wear wete. 


Ther was never a freake wone foot wolde fle, 


But ftill in ftour dyd ftand, 


85 


go 


Heawyng on yche othar, whyll the myght dre, 


With many a bal-ful brande. 


This battell begane in Chyviat 
An owar befor the none, 

And when even-fong bell was rang 
The battell was nat half done. 


The tooke * on’ on ethar hand 
Be the lyght off the mone; 


AA 
at aS. 


Ve Sa. haylde, Ms. 


va . periments 
———— 
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Many hade no ftre 


f 


T a 3 
In Chyviat the 
; 


SY Cc 
A 


ight for to. ftande, 


o 


Of fifteen hondrith archars of Yn 
Went away but fifti and thre ; 

Of twenty hondrith foear-men of Skotlonde, 10§ 
But even five and fifti: 


But all wear flayne Cheviat within - 

The hade no ftre nethe to ftand on he 

The chylde may rue that ys un-borne, 
It was the mor pitte. 110 

hear was flayne withe the lord Perfé 
Sir John of Ageritone, 


st ee he } j LT anv 
oir Wyli Vam tne bolde riearone, 


Sit Jorg the worthé Lovele 11g 
A kny ght of great renowen 
Sir Raf the ryche Rugbe 
With dyntes wear beaten dowene, 
For Wetharryneton my harte was wo, 
That ever he {layne fhulde be ; 120 


lor when both his legois wear hewyne in to, 


So 


Ther 

V. 102. abou. MS. V. 108. ftrenge-... hy. MS. /. see 

Icule. MS. \ VF. 121. in to, i. ¢. ia tavoe ¥ 142. Yethes.< 
rf , ys 
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Ther was flayne with the dougheti Duglas 
Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worthe was, 125 


His fiftars fon was-he: 


Sir Charles a Muarré, in that place, 
That never a foot wolde fle ; 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was, 


With the Duglas dyd he dey. 136 


So on the morrowe the mayde them. byears 
Of byrch, and hafell fo « gray’; 

Many wedous with wepyng tears, 
Cam to fach ther makys a-way. 


Tivydale may carpe off care, 135 
Nerthombarlond may mayk grat mone, 

For towe fuch captayns, as flayne wear. thear, 
On the marci perti fhall never be none. 


Word ys commen to Edden-burrowe 
To Jamy the Skottithe kyng, 140 
That dougheti Duglas, lyff-tenant of the Merches, 
He lay fiean Chyviot with-in. 


His handdes dyd he weal and wryng, 
He fayd, Alas, and woe ys me! 


V, 3132. gay, MS. V.136.mon. MS. F, 138. non. Ms. 
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Such anothar captayn Skotland within, 146 
He fayd, y-feth fhuld never be. 


Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone 
Till the fourth Harry our kyng, 
That lord Perfé, leyff-tenante of the Merchis, 
He lay flayne Chyviat within. 150 


God have merct‘on his foll, fayd kyng Harry, 
Good lord, yf thy will it be! 

I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde, he fayd, ' 
As good as ever was he: 

But Perfé, and I brook my lyffe, 155 
Thy deth well quyte fhall be. 


As our noble kyng made his a-vowe, 
Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 
For the deth of the lord Perfe, 
He dyde the battel of Hombyll-down : 160 


Wher fyx and thritte Skottith knyghtes 
On a day wear beaten down: 

Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 
Over caftill, towar, and town. 


This was the hontynge off the Cheviat ; 165 
That tear begane this {fpurn : 


Old 


V. 146. yefeth. MS, V. 149, cheyif tennante, MS 


Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe, 
Call it the Battell of Otterburn. 


At Otterburn began this fpurne 
Uppon a monnyn day : 179 
Ther was the dougghté Doglas flean, | 
The Perfé never went away. 


Ther was never a tym on the march partes 
Sen the Doglas, and the Perfe met, 

But yt was marvele, and the rede blude ronne not, 
As the reane doys in the ftret. 


Jhefue Crift our balys bete, 
And to the blys us brynge! 
Thus was the hountynge of the Chevyat: 
God fend us all good endyng ! 180 


* * The file of this and the following ballad is uncom- 
monly rugged and uncouth, owing to their being writ in the 
very coarfeft and broadeft northern Dialed. 

Moft of the fur-names in thefe tavo poems, as well as in 
the modern Jong of Chevy Chafe, will be found either in the 
lifts belonging to the northern counties in Fuller's Wortbies, or 
Jubferibed to treaties preferved in Nicholfon’s Laws of the 
Borders. See alfe Crawfurd’s Peerage. 

The battle of Hombyll-down, or Homeldon, was fought 
Sep. 14.1402. (anno 3. Hen. IV.) wherein the Englifh, un- 
der the command of the E. of Northumberland, and bis for 
Hot/pur, gained a compleat viory over the Scots. 
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A'N‘TEN P'S ONG sa 


If. 
Toe BATTLE or OTTERBOURNE. 


The only battle, wherein an Earl of Douglas was Slain 
Sighting with a Percy, was that of Otterbourn, which is 
the fubjet of this ballad. It is berewrelated with the allow- 
able partiality of ‘ Englife poet, and much in the Jame man- 
ner as it is recorded in the Englifa Chronicles. The Scottifh 
avriters bave, ae a partiality at leaff as excufeable, re- 
lated it no lefs in their own favour. Luckily we have 
a very circumfantial narrative, of the whole affair from 
Froiffart a French hiftorian, who appears to be unbiaffed. 
Froiffart’s relation is prolix 5 I feall therefore give it as 
abridged by Carte, who has however had recourfe to other 

uthorities, and differs from Froiffart in fome things, which 
I fhall note in the margin. 

Ln the twelft th year of Richard IT. 1388, ** The Scots tak- 
<< ing advantage of the confufions of this nation, and falling 
<< with a party into the weft-marches, ravaged the country 
<< about Carlifle and carried off 300 prifoners. It was with 
<< a much greater force, headed by Jome of the principal no- 
<<¢ bility, yrpfue the beginning of Auguft*, they invaded 
‘¢ Northumberland: and having wafted part of the. county 
“* of Durham, advanced to the gates of Newcafile; where 


(<4 772 


* Froifart fpeaks of bath parties (confifting in all of more than 
40,000 men) as entering England at the fame time: but the 
greater part by way of Can ‘lifle. 

+ And, according to the ballad, that part of Northumberland 
called Bamborough-ward oe Shire) : : a i trad of land fe 
named from the town and caftle of Bamburgh 
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<4 in a frirmifh, they took a‘ penon or’ colours* belonging to Hen- 
<¢ ry lord Percy, furnamed Hot/pur, Jon to the Earl of North- 
<¢ wmberland. In their retreat home, they attacked thecaftle 
<< of Otterbourn: and in the evening of Aug. 9. (as the 
6¢ Englifh writers fay, or rather, according to Freiffart, 
«© Aug. 15.) after an unfuccefsful affault were furprized in 
<< their camp, which was very firong, by Henry, who at 
<< the firjt onfet put them into a good deal of confufion. But 
<< Fames earl of Douglas, rallying his men, there enfued one 
<< of the beft-fought actions that happened in that age; both 
<< armies foewing the utmoft bravery}: the earl Douglas 
“ himfelf being flain on the fpot t ; the earl of Murrey mor- 
<¢ tally wounded; and Hot/pur \\, with his brother Ralph 
<¢ Percy, taken prifoners. Thefe difafters on both fides have 
<¢ given oocafion to the event of the engagement’s being dif- 
<< puted; Froiffart (who derives his relation from a Scotch 
<< knight, two gentlemen of the fame country, and as mony 
¢¢ of Foix 1.) affirming that the Scots remained mafters of the 
<< field ; and the Englifh writers infinuating the contrary. 
‘© Thefe laf? maintain that the Englifh had the better of the 

“6 days 


* This circumfance is omitted in the ballad. Lord Percy and 
E. Douglas were two young warriors much of the fame age. 

+ Froifjart fays the Englifh exceeded the Scots in number three 
to one, but that thefe had the advantage of the ground, and were 
alfo frefh from fleep, while the Englifo were greatly fatigued 
auith their previous march, 

t By Henry L. Percy according to this ballad, and our old Enge 
lif biftorians, as Stow, Speed, Scc. but borne down by numbers, 
if ce may belive Froifart. 

\| Henry Lord Percy (after a very foarp confuc?) was taken 
prifoner by Fobn lord Montgomery, auhofe eldeft fon Sir Hugh «was 
flain in the fame action with an arrow, according to Cravifurd’s 
Peerage (and feems alfo to be alluded to in the foregoing ballad, 
p. 13.) but taken prifoner and exchanged for Lord Percy accord- 
ing to this ballad. 

| Froiffart (according to the Eng. Tranflation) fays be had ht 
account from two fquires of England, and from a knight and 
Squire of Scotland, foon after the batile. 

Vou. III, a 
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day: but night coming on, Some of the northern lords, 
coming with the bifbop of Durham to their affifiance, killed 
“* many of them by miflake, Juppofing them to be Scots ; and 
“ rhe earl of Dunbar at the Jame time falling on another fide 
upon Hot/purs took him and his brother prifoners, and car- 
“vied them off while both parties ewere Jighiing. It is at 
“* leaf? certain, that immediately after this battle, tbe Scots 
engaged in it made the bef of their way home: and the 
** Jame party was taken by the other corps about Carliffe, 

Such is the account colle&ed by Carte, in which be Seems 
not to be free Jrom partiality ; for prejudice muf? 


Zui fe 


é¢ 
ac 


a6 


own that 
Froiffart’s circum tial account carries a great appearance 


cu/ 


c py PL eer oop ee ote . see fas ere 
Of truths And PE gives the wiclory to the Scots. He however 


does juffice to the courage of both partics; and represents their 


mutual generofity in fuch a light, that the present age miggt 
edify by the example. “* The E nglysibmen on the one partye, 
‘© and Scottes on the other party, are good men of warre, for 
““avhaa they mete there is a hard tohte without /parynge. 
“* There is no hoo™ bytavene them as long as Jpeares, frwordes, 
axes, or dagers wyll endure, but lay on eche upon.other : 


‘ , y SA el 7 
and whan they be well beaten, and that the one party hath 


; , 7 a — 7 } 7 “p al . ° ? 
“‘ obtayned the vigiory, they than glorifye fo in their dedes of 
bd - > m Fy 7 bs 7 
S* armies, and are fo joyfull, that Suche as be taken, they feall 
6s 


be raunfomed or they go out of the feldet ; fo that foortely 
““ECHE OF THEM 1S SO CONTENTE WITH OTHER, 
THAT AT THEIR DEPARTYNGE, CURFOYSLY THEY 
‘6 WILL SAYE, GOD THANKE you. But ia Syghtynge 
“© one with another there is no playe, nor Jparynge.” Froi/- 
sa * Zo = y- 
far?’s Cronycle (as tranflated by Sir Foban Bourchier Lord 
Berners) Cap. cxlip, 
~ 77 ° ) 7 ys a / e s 
The following ballad is printed from a manufcript copy in 
the Harleian Colle 
titled, ** A Jonge made in R. 2. his tyme of the battele of 
‘* O¢zer- 


* Soin Lancham’s letter concerning 2. Elizabeth's entertain- 
ment at KillingworthCafile, 1575. 12°. p. 61. ** Heer was-no 
bo in devout drinkyng.” ; 

ti. e. Lhey foorn to take the advantage, or to keep them linger- 
iz long captiwity. 


ic 
wv 
a) 
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&¢ Orterburne, beteweene Lord Henry Percye earle of Nor- 
<< thomberlande and the earle Douglas of Scotlande, Anno, 
<6 1388,"——— But this title is erroneous and added by fome 
ignorant tranfcriber of after-times: for, 1. The battle was 
not Sought by the ear] of Northumber land, whowas ab/ent, 
nor is once mentioned in the ballad; but by his fon Lorp 
C or as he is every where called by be art, as well as im 
this poem, SIR) Henry Percy. Altho? the battle 


was fought in Richard Ild’s time, ie ts evidently of 


tater date, as appears from the poei’s quoting the chronicles, fee 
wer. 130: which he would not have done had it been a wery 
recent evext. It was however written in all likelihood as 
early as the foregoing Jong, if not earlier, which perhaps may 
be inferred from the minute circumftances with which the 
frory is related, many of which are recorded in. no chronicle, 
and were probably preferved in the memory of old people. It 
swill be obferved that the authors of thefe two poems have 
Some lines in common; but which of them was the original 


proprietor, muf? depend upon their priority ; and this the fa- 
gacity of the reader muft determine. 


T felle about the Lamas tyde, 
When hofbandes < inn’ their haye, 
‘The dughtie Douglas bowned him to ride, 
In Engiand to take a praye: 


The earle of Fyffe, withouten ftriffe, 5 
He bounde him over Sulway * : 

The grete wold ever together ride ; 
That race they may rue for aye, 


C3 Over 


Ver.2. Winn their waye. MS... Winn their hay... Craw- 
Surd’s Peerage. p.97. * Solway frith, bounde, Vid. Gloff. 
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Over Hoppertop hill they came in, 

And fo doune by Rodelyffe crage, id 
Upon grene Lynton they lighted downe, 

Many a ftirande ftage: 


And boldely brent Northomberlande, 


4nd haried many a towne ; 


They did our Englifhe men great wronge, 15 
To battelle that weare not * bowne.’ 


Then fpake a berne uppon the bent, 
Of comforte that was not coulde, 
And faid, We have brent Northomberlande, 


WW 


We have all welthe in holde. 2@ 


Now we have carried all Bamborrowehhire, 
All the welthe in the worlde have wee 3 
I rede we ride to New Caftelle, 
So ftill and ftalworthlye. 


Uppon the morowe, when it was daye, 25 
The ftandards fhone fulle brighte ; 

To the New Caftelle they tooke the waye, 
And thither they came fulle right. 


Sir Henrye Percy laye at the New Caftelle, 
I telle you withouten dreede ; 30 


He 


V.'s6. bounde. MS, Y. 21. Probably harried. Vid. Glof. 
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He had bine a marche-man® all his dayes, 
And kepte Barwicke upon Tweed. 


To the New Caftelle when they cam, 
The Scottes they cried on height, 

Sir Harye Percy, and thou befte within, 35 
Come to the feeld, and fyghte : 


For we have brente Northomberland, 


ies all aso 


Thy eritage good and right, 
And fyne my lodginge I have take, i 
With my brande dubbed many a knight. re | 


Sir Henry < he’ came to the walles, 
The Scottifhe ofte for to fee, 
And thou hafte brente Northomberland, 


ae ihn eta emcee et 


Full fore it ruethe mee. 


Yf thou haft harried all Bambarowe shire, "48 ' 
Thou hafte done me great envie, 

For the trefpas thou hafte me done, 
The tone of us fhall dye. 


Wher fhall I byde thee, faid the Douglas, 
Or wher wilte thou come to me? r@ 
«s At Otterburne in the highe waye, 
heare maiefte thou well lodged be. 


oer The 


* Marche-man, 7. ¢. @ fcowrer of the marches. 
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The © roe’ full rekeles ther fhe runes, 
To make the game and glee: 

The faulkone and the fefante bothe, 
Amonge the holtes on < hee’. 


Theare maiefte thou have thie welthe at will, 
Well lodged there maifte thou be; 

Yt fhall not be long, or I com thee till, 
Sayd Sir Henrye Percy. 


Ther fhall I byde thee, faid the Douglas, 
By the faithe of my bodye. 

Ther fhall I come, fayes Sir Harye Percy ; 
My trowthe I plighte to thee. 


A pipe of wyne he gave him over the walles, 
For fouth, as I you faye: 

Theare he made the Douglas drinke, 
And all his hofte that daye. 


The Douglas turned him homwarde againe, 
For fouthe withouten naye, 

He tooke his lodginge at Otterburne 
Uppon a wedenfdaye : 


And theare he pight his ftandard doune, 
His getinge more and leffe, 


55 


60 


7a 


And 


V. 530 rowe, MS, -V. 56. hye. MS. V. 74. lefe. MS. 


, 
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And fyne hé warned his men to goe 
To choofe their geldings graffe, 


A Scottifhe knight hovered ¢ on the bent,’ 
A watche I dare well faye : 

So was he ware one the noble Percye 
In the dawninge of the daye. 


He pricked to his pavilliane dore, 
As faft as he might roone, 
Awakene, Dowglas, cried the knight, 
For his love, that fits in throne. 


Awakene, Dowglas, cride the knight, 
For thow maiefte wakene with wynne; 

Yonder have I fpiede the proud Perfye, 
And fevene ftandards with him. 


Naye by my trowthe, the Douglas fayde, 
It is but a fained call: 

The durfte not looke one my bred bannor, 
For all England to haylle. 


Was I not yefterdaye at the Newe Cattell, 
That ftands fo fayere one Tyne? 

For all the men the Percye hade, 
He could not gare me once to dyne, 


V. 77. upon the beft bent, MS. 7.79. one, te Ce 7% for of 


75 
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go 
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He 
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He fteped out at his pavillian dore, 
To egies and it were lefse ; 


Arraye you, lordinges, one and all, 


tay 


or heare be egyns no peace, 100 


The earle of Mentaye*, thou art my eame, 
The fowarde I geve to thee: 

The earle of Hunteley kawte and keene, 
He fhall with thee bee. 


The lord of Bowghan + in armor brighte ros 
One the other hande he fhall be; 
/ Lord Jhonftone, and lord Maxwell, 


They two fhall be with me. 


Swintone faire feelde uppon your pride 

To battelle make you bowen: 110 
Sir Davie Scotte, Sir Walter St tewarde, 

Sir John of Agurftone, 


The Percy came before his ofte, 
Which was ever a gentle knighte, 
Uppon the Dowglas lowde can he crie, 11g 
I wille hould that I have highte : 
o 


For thowe hafte brente Northomberlande, 
And done me greate envye ; 


For 


* The earl of Mentcith. + The lord Buchan. V. 114. 125. 
Pearcy. MS. V. 1316: F will hold to what I have promifed. 
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For this trefpas thou hafte me done, 
The tone of us fhall dye, 120 


The Dowglas anfwered him againe 
With greate worde upe on * hee’, 

And fayd, I have twenty againit thy one, 
Beholde and thou mayefte fee. 


With that the Percy was greeved fore, 125 
For fothe as I you faye : 

Jhefu Chrifte in hevene on height 
Did helpe him well that daye. 


But nine thoufand thear was no more, 


The Chronicles will not leane ; 130 


Forty thoufand of Scots and fowere 
That daye foughte them againe. 


Uppon St. Andrewe loud cane they crye, 
And Chrifte they fhout on heighte, 


> 4 > al 
And fyne ‘ marcht on’ our Englifhe men, 135 


As I have tould you righte. 


St. George the brighte our Ladye’s knighte 
To name they* weare full fayne, 


Our Englifhe mene they cried on height, 


And Chrifte they fhoute againe. 140 
With 


V.x122. highe. MS. V. 135, marked then one. MS. 
* i.e. the Englifh. 4 
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With that fharpe arrowes gane up to fly, 
I tell you in fertayne, 

Men of armes begane to joyne; 
Many a doughty man was flayne. 


The Percye and the Douglas mette, 145 
That ether of other was faine, 

The fwapped together, whille that they {watte, 
With fwoards of ffyne Collayne ; 


Tyll the bloode from the baffonets ranne, 

As the rocke doth in the rayne. 150 
Yeld thee tome, fayd the Dowglas, 

Or elfe thowe fhalte be flayne : 


For I fee, by thy brighte baffonete, 
Thou art fome mane of mighte, 

And fo I doe by thy burnifhed brande, 15s 
Thou arte an earle, or elfe a knighte*. 


By my good faithe, faid the noble Percye, 
Now hatte thou rede full righte, 
Yet will I never yeeld me to thee, 


Whille I maye ftonde and fighte, 160 


They fwopede together, whille that they fwotte, 
With {woards fharpe and longe; 
Eiche 


V. 144. was theare flaine. MS. V. 147. {chapped. MS, 
© Being all in armour he could not know him, 
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Eiche one other fo fafte they beete, 
Tyll their helmets came in pieces downe. 


‘The Percye was a mane of ftrengthe, 165 
T tell you in this ftownde, 

He {mote the Dowglas at the fwords length, 
That he felle to the grounde. 


The {woard was fharpe and foare can byte, 

I tell you in certayne ; 170 
To the earle he coulde him {mytte, 

Thus was the Dowglas flayne. 


The ftonderes ftood ftill one elke fyde : 
With many a greevous grone; 

Ther the foughte the daye, and all the nighte, 175 
And many a doughtie man was < flone.’ 


Ther was no ffreke, that wold flye, 
But ftyfly in ftowre cane ftand, 

Eyche hewinge on other whylle they might drye, 
With many a balfull brande. 180 


Theare was flayne uppon the Scotes fyd, 
For fouthe and fertenlye, 
Sir James Dowglas theare was flayne, 
That daye that he could dye. 
oy naa 4 8 Ce7 The 


V. 163. i.¢. Each on other. V. 176. flayne. MS. V. 179. 
Fyche one hewinge. MS, V. 180. bronde. MS. V., 184. 4. ¢. 
He died that day. 
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he earlle of Mentay he was flayne, 185 
Grifly groned uppon the grounde ; 

Sir Davie Scotte, Sir Walter Stuard, 
Sir James of Agurftonne, 


Sir Charles Murrey in that place 

That never a foote wold flye ; 190 
Sir Hughe Maxwell, a lord he was, 

With the Dowglas did he dye. 


Theare was flayne upon the Scottifhe fyde, 
For fouthe as I you faye, 

Of four and forty thoufand Scotts 195 
Went but eighteene awaye, 


Theare was flain upon the Englifhe fyde, 
For fouthe and fertenlye, 
A gentle knighte, Sir John Fitz-hughe, 


Yt was the more pittye. 200 


Sir James Harbotle ther was flayne, 
For him their harts weare foare, 

The gentle « Lovelle’ thear was flayne, 
That #se Percyes ftandard boare, 


Theare was flayne uppon the Englyfhe parte, 205 


For foothe as I you faye; 
Of 


V. 193. Scotts. MS. but fee v. 197. F. 203, Covelle. MS. — 


For the xames in this page and in page 14. fee the ADDITIONS, 
&c, at the end of vol. 3. 
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Of nine thoufand Englifhe mene 
Fyve hondred came awaye: 


‘The other weare flayne in the feeld. 
? 
Chrifte keepe thear fowles from wo, 210 
Seeinge thear was fo fewe frendes 


Againft fo manye foo. 


Then one the morowe they made them beeres 
Of byrche, and hafelle graye ; 


Many a wydowe with weepinge teeres 


) 
eI 
ry 


Their maks they fctte away. 


Pee eter 


This fraye begane at Otterborne 
Betweene the nighte and the daye: 

Theare the Dowelas lofte his lyfe, 
And the Percye was leade away *. 220 


‘Then was theare a Scotty{he prifonere tane, 
Sir Hughe Mongomerye was his name, 
For foothe as I you faye 
He borowed the Percye home agayne. 


d 


Nowe let us all for the Percye praye 22 


ws 


To Jeafue mofte of might, 
To bringe his fowle to the blyfs of heven, 
For he was a gentle knight. 


o 
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Ill. 
Tur JEW’s DAUGHTER, 


A ScoTrTrisHa oases 2a, 


—— Is founded upon the Juppofed pracice of the Fews in : 
crucifying or otherwife murthering Chriftian children, out of 
hatred to the religion of their parents: a pradice, which 
hath been always alledged in excufe for the cruelties exercifed 
upon that wretched people, but which probably never hap- | 
pe ned in a fingle inftance. For if we confider, on the one | 
hand, the ignorance and fuperftition of the times when Juch 


frories took their rife, the virulent prejudices of the monks 


who record them, ant the eagerne/s with which they would 
be catched up by the barbarous populace as a pretence for plun- 
der; onthe other hand, the great danger incurred by the 
perpetrators, an id the inade quel motives they could have to 
ine ite them to a crime of Jo much horror, we may reasonably 
conclude the whele charge to be groundle/s and malicious. 

The following ballad is probably built upon formes Italian 
Legend, and bears a great refemblance to the Priore/jé’s Tale 
in Chaucer : the pret ” Ieems alfo to hawe had an eye to the 
known fory of HucH or Lincoun, a2 child Jaid to have 
been there murthered by the Feaws in _ reign of seid it, 
The conclufion of this ballad a ppears to be wanting : what it 
probably pee or may Le Jeen in Chaucer. As for ees 
LAND Town, itis probably a corruption of MiLAN (called 
by the Dutch Meyianpt) Town 3 fince the Pa is evi= 
dently the river Po: 


Printed from a MS, copy Jent from Scotland. 
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7 ‘HE rain rins doun through Mirry-land toune, 
Sae dois it doune the Pa: 
Sae dois the lads of Mirry-land toune; 
Quhan they play at the ba’, 


Than out and cam the Jewis dochtér, 
Said, Will ye cum in and dine ? 


Sa 


I winnae cum in, I cannae cum in, 
Without my play-feres nine. 


Scho powd an apple reid and white 

To intice the zong thing in: 10 
Scho powd an apple white and reid, 

And that the {weit bairne did win. 


Feet Seine tegen ese Seea MM CRE RS ISON TOS 


And {cho has taine out a little pen-knife, 
And low down by her gair, 
Scho has twin’d the zong thing and his life ; 15 


A word he nevir fpak mair. 


egrets 


And out and cam the thick thick bluid, 
And out ‘and cam the thin ; 

And out and cam the bonny herts bluid ; 
Thair was nae life left in. 


is) 
Qo 


Scho laid him on a drefling borde, 
And dreft him like a fwine, 
And laughing faid, Gae nou and pley 


With zour {weit play-feres nine. 


Vor. II. D Scho 


34 
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Scho rowd him ina cake of'lead, 29 
Bade him lie ftil and ‘fleip. : 
Scho caft him in a deip draw-well, 
Was fifty fadom:deip. 


Quhan bells wer rung, and mafs was fung, 


ce) 
® 


And every lady went hame : 
Than ilka lady ‘had-her zong-fonne, 
Bot lady Helen‘had nane. 


Scho rowd hir mantil-hir about, 
And fair fair gan fhe weip : 

And the ran into the Jewis caftel, 
Quhan they wer all afleip. 


My bonny fir Hew, ‘my pretty ’fir'Hew, 
I pray thee tome fpeik : 
¢ © lady rinn to the deip draw-well 


¢ Gin ze zour fonne wad feik.’ 40 


Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well, 
And knelt upon her kne: 

My bonny fir Hew, an ze be here, 
{ pray thee fpeik to me. 


The lead is wondrous heavy, mither, no ee 


The well is wondrous deip, 
A keen pen-knife fticks in my hert, 


A word I dounae fpeik. 


ww 
Sm. 
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Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir, 

Fetch me my windling fheet, 50 
And at the back 0’? Mirry-land toun, 

Its thair we twa fall meet. 


id & ® # ® 


IV. 
SIR CAULINE, | 


This old Romantic tale was preferved in the Editor’s folto 
MS, but in fo defettive and mutilated a condition that it was 
neceffary to fupply Jeveral fianzas in the firf part, and frill 
more in the fecond, to conned and compleat the ftory. 

There is Jomething peculiar in the metre of this old ballad: ; 
at is not unufual to meet with redundant fanzas of fix lines ; 
but the occafional infertion of a double third or fourth line, as 
wer. 31, 44, &c. zs an irregularity I do not remember ta 
have feen elfewhere. 

It may be proper to inform the reader before he comes to 
Pt. 2. Ue 106. thatthe ROUND TABLE was not peculiar te 
the reign of K. Arthur, but was common in all the ages of 
Chivalry. Any king was faid to ** hold around table? when 
he proclaimed a tournament attended with Jome peculiar Jo- 
lemnities. See Mr. Warton’s Objervations, Vol. 2. p. 44. 

As te what will be obferved in this ballad of the art of 
healing being pradifed by a young prince/s; it is no more 
than what is ufual in all the old Romances, and was con- 

formatle to real manners: it being a praGice derived from 
L) 2 the 
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ihe earlief? times among all the Gothic and Celtic nations for 

vomen, even of the higheft rank, to exercife the art of Jur- 
gery. In the Northern Chronicles we always find the young 
damfells ftanching the wounds of their lovers, and the wives 
thofe of their hufbands ; from the prince down to the meaneft 
of bis followers. See L’Intred. a PHift. de Dannemare. 


L. uv. p. 199. Memoires de la Chevalerie. Tom. \. p. 44. 


T ne FLR So oO ee 


T° Ireland, ferr over the fea, 
There dwelleth a bonnye kinge ; 
And with him a yong and comlye knighte, 


Men call him fyr Gauline. 


The kinge had a ladye to his @aughter, 
In fafhyon fhe hath no peere ; 
And princely wightes that ladye wooed 


To be theyr wedded feere. 


Syr Cauline loveth her beft of all, 


But nothing durft he faye ; 10 


Ne defereeve his counfayl to no man, 


But deerlye he lovde this may’. 


Till on a daye it fo beffell, 


Great dill to him was dight 5 


‘The maydens love removde his mynd, EF 


To care-bed went the knighte. 


IY 
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One while hefpred his armes him fro, 
One while he fpred them nye : 

And aye! but I winne that ladyes love, 
For dole now I mun dye. 


And whan our parifh-maffe was done, 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne : 

He fayes, Where is fyr Cauline, 
That is wont to ferve the wyne ? 


Then aunfwerde him a courteous knighte, 
And faft his handes gan wringe: 

Syr Cauline is ficke, and like to dye 
Without a good leechinge, 


Fetche me downe my daughter deere, 
She is a leeche fulle fine : 


Goe take him doughe, and the baken bread, 


And ferve him with the wyne foe red ; 
Lothe I were him to tine. 


Fair Chriftabelle to his chaumber goes, 
Her maydens followyng nye: 

O well, fhe fayth, how doth my lord? 
© ficke, thou fayr ladye. 


Nowe ryfe up wightlye, man, for fhame, 
Never lye foe cowardlee ; 


D 3 


20 


20 
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For it is told in my fathers halle, 
You dye for love of mee. 


Fayre ladye, it is for your love 
That all this dill I drye: 
For if you wold comfort me with a kiffe, 
Then were I brought from bale to bliffe, 
No lenger wold I Jye. 


Syr knighte, my father is a kinge, 
I am his onlye heire ; 

Alas ! and well you knowe, fyr knighte, 
I never can be youre fere. 


O ladye, thon art a kinges daughter, 
And IJ am not thy peere, 

But let me doe fome deedes of armes 
To be your bacheleere. 


Some deedes of armes if thou wilt doe, 
My bacheleere to bee, 
(But ever and aye my heart wold rue, 


Giff harm fhold happe to thee,) 


Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorne, 


Upon the mores brodinge ; 
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49 


45 


5° 


55 


60 
And dare ye, fyr knighte, wake there all nighte | 
Dntill the fayre morninge, 


For 
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For the Eldridge knighte, fo mickle of mighte, 


Will examine you beforne : 
And never man bare life awaye, 
But he did him fcath and’ fcorne. 


‘That knighte he is a foul paynim, 
And large of limb and bone ; 

And but if heaven may be thy fpeede 
Thy life it is but gone. 


Nowe on the Eldridge hilles He walke, 
For thy fake, faire ladie: 

And Ile either bring you a ready token, 
Or Ile never more you fee. 


The ladye is gone to her owne chaumbere, 
Her maydens following bright : 
Syr Cauline lope from care-bed foone, 
And to the Eldridge hills is gone, 
For to wake there all night. 


Unto midnight, that the moone did rife, 
He walked up and downe ; 

Then a lightfome bugle heard he blowe 
Over the bents foe browne : 

Quoth hee, If cryance come till my heart, 
My life it is but gone. 


D4 


65 
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So 
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And foone he fpyde on the mores fo broad, 
A furyous wight and fell ; 

A ladye bright his brydle led, 
Clad in a fayre kyrtell: 


And foe faft he called on fyr Cauline, 96 
O man, I rede thee flye, 

For ¢ but’ if cryance come till thy heart, 
I weene but thou mun dye. 


He fayth, * No’ cryance comes till my heart, 


Nor, in faith, I wyll not flee; 95 
For, caufe thou minged not Chrift before, 

The lefs me dreadeth thee. 

The Eldridge knighte, he pricked his fteed ; 

Syr Cauline bold abode: 
‘Then either fhooke his truftye fpeare, TOO | 
And the tumber thefe two children * bare 

Soe foone in funder « yode.* 

Then tooke they out theyr two good fwordes, 

And Jayden on full fafte, 

Tull helme and hawberke, mail and fheelde, 109 


They all were well-nye braft. 


ery D1 
ane 


e Kidridge knight was mickle of mignt, 
And ftiffe in flower did ftande, 


But 


ay 
See Fol, :. 
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But fyr Cauline with a ‘ backward’ ftroke, ‘\ 

He {mote off his right-hand ; 110 
That foone he with paine and lacke of bloud 

Fell downe on that lay-land. 


Then up fyr Cauline lift his brande 
All over his head fo hye: 

And here I fweare by the holy roode, 115 ! 
Nowe, caytiffe, thou fhalt dye. ae 


Then up and came that ladye brighte, 
Fafte wringing of her hande : 

For the maydens love, that moft you love, 
Withold that deadlye brande. 1 


aN 
3 


For the maydens love, that moft you love, : 
Now fmyte no more [ praye; 

And aye whatever thou wilt, my lord, 
He fhall thy hefts obaye. 


Now fweare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte, 12¢ 
And here on this lay-land, 
That thou wilt believe on Chrift his laye, 


And therto plight thy hand: 


And thaé thou never on Eldridge come 
To fporte, gamon, or playe : 120 
And that thou here give up thy armes 


Until thy dying daye. 


The 


Ver. 109. aukeward. MS. 
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The Eldridge knighte gave up his armes 
With many a forrowfulle fighe ; 

And {ware to obey fyr Caulines heft, 17 
Till the tyme that he fhold dye. 


And he then up and the Eldridge knighte 
Sett him in his faddle anone, 
ge knighte and his ladye 
To theyr caftle are they gone. 140 


Then he tooke up the bloudy hand, 
That was fo large of bone, 

And on it he founde five ringes of gold 
Of knightes that had be flone. 


Then he tooke up the Eldridge fworde, 148 
As hard as any flint : 
And he tooke off thofe ringés five, 
As bright as fyre and brent. 
Home then pricked fyr Cauline 
As light as leafe on tree : 159 
J-wys he neither ftint ne blanne, 
‘Till he his ladye fee. 


Then downe he knelt upon his knee 

Before that lady gay : 
O ladye, I have bin on the Eldridge hills ; 155 
Thefe tokens I bring away. 
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Now welcome, welcome, fyr Cauline, 
Thrice welcome unto mee, 

For now I perceive thou art a true knighte, 
Of valour bolde and free. 


O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 
Thy hefts for to obaye : 
And mought I hope to winne thy love! 


Ne more his tonge colde faye. 


The ladye blufhed fcarlette redde, 
And fette a gentill fighe : 

Alas! fyr knight how may this bee, 
For my degree’s foe highe? 


But fith thou haft hight, thou comely youth, 
To be my batchilere, 

Ile promife if thee I may not wedde 
I will have none other fere. 


Then fhee held forthe her lilly-white hand 
Towards that knighte fo free: 

He gave to it one gentill kiffe, 

His heart was brought from bale to bliffe, 
The teares fterte from his ee. 


But keep my counfayl, fyr Cauline, 
Ne let no man it knowe; 


160 
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For and ever my father fholde it ken, 186 


I wot he wolde us floe. 


From that daye forthe that ladye fayre 
Lovde fyr Cauline the knighte : 
From that daye forthe he only joyde 


Whan fhee was in his fight. I 


12) 
eras 


Yea and oftentimes they mette 
Within a fayre arbéure, 

Where they in love and fweet daliaunce 
Paft manye a pleafaunt houre, 


PaRT THE SECOND. 


| ( VERYE white will have its blacke, 
And everye fweete its fowre : 
This founde the ladye Chriftabelle 


In an untimely howre. 


For fo it befelle as fyr Cauline 
Was with that ladye faire, 


a 


T 


The kinge her father walked forthe 


rr 


Yo take th 


Ke the evenyn? aire 3 
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And into the arboure as he went 

To reft his wearye fect, | 16 
He found his daughter and fyr Cauline 

There fette in daliaunce fweet, 


The kinge hee fterted forthe, I-wys, 
And an angrye man was hee: 

Nowe, traytoure, thou fhalt hange or drawe; 15 
And rewe fhall thy ladie. 


Then forthe fyr Cauline he was ledde, 
And throwne in dungeon deepe : 
And the ladye into a towre fo hye, 


There left to wayle and weepe. 20 


The queene fhe was fyr Caulines friend, 
And to the kinge fayd thee : 

T praye you fave fyr Caulines life, 
And let him banilht bee. 


Now, dame, that traitor fhal be fent 25 
Acrofs the ialt fea fome : 

But here I will make thee a band, 

If ever he come within this land, 


A foule deathe is his doome. 


All woe-begone was that gentil knight 20 
S 5S 2 e) 


To parte from his ladye ; 


oe aera eae 


ore 
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And many a time he fig 
And caf a wiftfulle eye: 


Faire Chriftabelle, from thee to parte; 


Faire Chriftabelle, that ladye bright, 
Was had forthe of the towre ; 

But ever {hee droopeth in her mi a 

As nipt by an ungentle winde 


Doth fome faire lillye flowre. 


And ever fhee.doth lament and weepe 
at her lover foe: 
Syr Cauline, thou little thin! 


But I will ftill be true. 


Manye a kinge, and manye 
And lords.of high degree, 

Did fue to that fayre ladye of love ; 
But never fhee wolde them nee. 

ase manye a ane was pail and gone, 

he calde finde, 

The kynge proclaimed a tourneament, 
The cheere his daughters mind : 


And there came 


Fro manye a 


2 lords, and there came-knights, 
farre countryé, 


35 
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To break a fpere for theyr ladyes love sc 
Before that faire ladye, 


And many a ladye there was fette 
In purple and ia palle : 
But faire Chriftabelle foe woe-begone 
Was the fayreft of them all. Go 


Then manye a knighte was mickle of might 
Before his ladye gaye ; 

But a firanger wight, whom no man knewe, 
He wan the prize eche daye. 


His aéton it was all of blacke, 6 
His hewberke, and his fheelde, 

Ne noe man wift whence he did come, 

Ne noe man knewe where he did gone, 
Whan they came out the feelde. 


And now three days.were preftlye paft 70 
In feates of chivalrye, 

When lo upon the fourth morninge 
A forrowfulle fight they fee. 


A hugye giaunt ftiffe and ftarke, 
All foule of limbe and lere ; 

Two goggling eyen like fire farden,. 

A. mouthe from eare to eare. 


“J 
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Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 
That oe on his knee, 

And at his backe five heads he bare, 89 
All wan and pale of blee. 


Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 
Behold that hend Soldiin ! 
Behold ie heads I beare with me! 


They are kings’ which he hath flain, 


co 
wn 


The Eldridge knight is his owne cousine, 
Whom a knight of thine hath thent : 
And hee is come to avenge his wrong, 
And to thee, all thy knightes among, 
Defiance here hath fent. go 


But yette he will appeafe his wrath 
Thy daughters love to winne : 

And but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, | 
Thy halls and towers muft brenne. 


Thy head, fyr king, muft goe with mee ; 95 
Or elfe thy daughter deere ; 
Or elfe within thefe lifts foe broad 


Thou mutt finde him a peere. 


The king he turned him round aboute, 


And in his heart was woe: 


AYN’ DB A*L"L -A+p’ S: 


Is there never a knighte of my round table, 
This matter will undergoe? 


Is there never a knighte amongtt yee all 
Will fight for my daughter and mee ? 

Whoever will fight yon grimme foldan, 
Right fair his meede shall bee. 


For hee fhall have my broad lay-lands, 
And of my crowne be heyre; 

And he fhall winne faire Chriftabelle 

» To be his wedded fere. 


But every knighte of his round tablé 
Did ftand both ftill and pale; 

For whenever they lookt on the grim foldan, 
It made their hearts to quail, 


All woe-begone was that fayre ladyé, 
When fhe fawe no helpe was nye : 

She caft her thought on her owne true-love, 
And the teares gufht from her eye. 


Up then fterte the ftranger knighte, 
Sayd, Ladye, be not affrayd : 

Ile fight for thee with this grimme foldan, 
Thoughe he be unmacklye made. 


Vou. HI, E 
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And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge fworde, 
That lyeth within thy bowre, 

I trufte in Chrifte for to flay this fiende 125 
Thoughe he be ftiff in ftowre, 


Goe fetch him downe the Eldridge fworde, 


The kinge he cryde, with fpeede: 


Nowe heaven affift thee, courteous knighte ; 


} fT }. shen ie om 2» 4 
My daughter is thy meede. 130 | 


The gyaunt he ftepped into the lifts, 
And fayd, Awaye, awaye: 
I fweare, as I am the hend foldan, 
Thou letteft me here all daye. 
Then forthe the ftranger knight he came 135 
In his blacke armoure dight : 
The ladye fighed a gentle fighe, 
«< That this were my true knighte |”? 


And nowe the gyaunt and knighte be mett 
Within the lifts foe broad ; 140 
And now with fwordes foe fharpe of fteele, 
They gan to lay on load. 
The foldan ftrucke the knighte a ftroke, 
That made him reele afyde ; 
Then woe-begone was that fayre ladye, 145 


And thrice fhe deeply fighde, 
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The foldan ftrucke a fecond ftroke, 
That made the bloude to flowe : 

All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 
And thrice fhe wept for woe. 


The foldan ftrucke a third fell ftroke, 
Which brought the knighte on his knee: 
Sad forrow pierced that ladyes heart, 
And fhe fhriekt loud fhreikings three. 


The knighte he leapt upon his feete, 
All.reckleffe of the pain : 


Quoth hee; But heaven be now my fpeede, 
Or elfe I fhall be flaine. 


He grafped his fworde with mayne and mighte,: 
And fpying a fecrette part, 

He drave it into the foldan’s fyde, 
And pierced him to the heart, 


160 


Then all the people gave a fhoute, 
Whan they fawe the foldan falle : 
The ladye wept, and thanked Chrift, 16° 


That had refkewed her from thrall, 


And nowe the kinge with all his barons 
Rofe uppe from offe his feate, 

And downe he ftepped inté the liftes 
That curteous knighte to greete, 


Oe 


170 
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But he for payne and lacke of bloude 
Was fallen intd a fwounde, 

And there all walteringe in his gore, 
Laye lifeleffe on the grounde. 


Come downe, come downe, my daughter deare, 175 
Thou art a leeche of fkille ; 

Farre lever had I lofe halfe my landes, 
Than this good knighte fholde fpille. 


Downe then fteppeth that fayre ladye, 

To helpe him if fhe maye ; 180 
But when fhe did his beavere raife, ! | 
It is my life, my lord, fhe fayes, 

And fhriekte and fwound awaye. 


Sir Cauline jufte lifte up his eyes 

When he heard his ladye crye, 135 
© ladye, I am thine owne true love, 

For thee I wifht to dye. 


Then giving her one partinge looke, 
He clofed his eyes in deathe, 

Ere Chriftabelle, that ladye milde, 19@ 
Begane to drawe her breathe. | 


But when fhe found her comelye knighte 
Indeed was dead and gone, 


Shee. 
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Shee layde her pale cold cheeke to his, 
And thus fhe made her moane. 295 


O ftaye, my deare and onlye lord, 
For mee thy faithfulle feere ; 

Tis meet that I fhold followe thee, 
Who haft bought my love foe deare. 


Then fayntinge in a deadlye fwoune, 200 
And with a deepe-fette fighe, 

That burfte her gentle hearte in twayne, 
Fayre Chriftabelle did dye. 


Vv. | 
EDWARD, EDWARD, 8 


A ScoTtrisH BaLttaD, 


From a MS. copy tranf{mitted from Scotland. 


Edward, Edward ? 
Quhy dois zour brand fae drap wi’ bluid? 
And quhy fae fad gang zee, O ? 
O, I hae killed my hauke fae guid, 
Mither, mither ; 
B 3 


O U HY dois zour brand fae drap wi’ bluid, 


v) 
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O, I hae killed my hauke fae guid ; 
And I had nae mair bot hee, O, 


Peon - e/a ey ge a 


Soren 


Zour haukis bluid was nevir fae reid ; 
Edward, Edward. 16 
Zour haukis bluid was nevir fae reid ; 
My deir fon I tell thee, O. 
O, I hae killed my reid-roan fteid, 
Mither, mither : 


O, I hae killed my reid-roan fteid, iS 


iy 


That erft was fae fair and frie, O, 


Zour fteid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 
Edward, Edward : 
Zour fteid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 
Sum other dule ze drie, O. OTe. 
O, Thae killed my fadir deir, 
Mither, mither : 
O, I hae killed my fadir deir 


Alas! and wae is mee, O! 


And quhatten penance wul ze drie for that? 25 
Edward, Edward. 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that ? 
My deir fon, now fell me, O. 
lle fet my feit in zonder boat, 
Mither, mither ; 
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Ile fet my feit in zonder boat, 
And Ile fare ovir the fea, O. 


And ‘quhat wul ze doe wi’ zour towirs and zour ha’, 
Edward, Edward? 
And gquhat wul ze doe wi’ zour towirs and zourha’, 35 
That were fae fair to fee, O? 
Ile let thame ftand tul they doun fa’, 
Mither,) mither : 
Ile let thame ftand tul they doun fa’, 
For here nevir mair maun I bee, O, 40 


And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns and zour wife, 
Edward, Edward? e4 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns and zour wife, ; 
Quhan ze gang ovir the fea, O? 
The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 45 
Mither, mither: 
The warldis room, let them beg thrae life, 
For thame nevir mair wul I fee, O. 


And quhat wul ze leive to.zour ain mither deir, 
Edward, Edward: 50 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deir, 
My deir fon, now tell mee, O. 
The curfe of hell frae me fall ze beir, 
Mither, mither : 


Ea 
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Phe curfe of hell frae me fall ze beir, 55 
Sic counfeils ze gave tome, O, 


VI. 
K I'N’)GelE ScT MEYR&EE: 


This old Romantic Legend, (which is preferved in the 
Editor’s folio MS) bears marks of great antiquity, aud 
perhaps ought to have taken place of any in this volume. 
enial to have-been written while a great part of 
Spain was in the hands of the Saracens or Moors: whofe 
empire there was not full ‘extinguished before the year L490 
The Mahometan e fpoken of inv. 49, EF c, juft in the 
fame terms asin all other old romances. The author of the 
ancient Legend of Six Bevis, reprefents his hera upon all ac- 
cafions, breathing out defiance againft 


‘© Mahound and Termagaunte f ;” 


And fo full of zeal for his religion, as to return the following 
polite mefage to a Paynim king’s fair daughter, who had 
fallen in love with him, and sent two Saracen knights to in- 
wite him to her bower, 


«© J wyll not ones flirre off this er ounde, 
<< To ivteakilavith xa Beatben bean 
Unchriften houndes, I rede you fle, 


C 
“© Or I your harte bloud Joall, Ph ie 


Indeed they return the compliment by calling him elfwhere 
a, | chriflen hounde *,”? 
T his 
t See at the end of this ballad, Note tL 
+. Sign. C. 7.0. * Sign. C.j. b. 
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This was conformable to the real manners of the barbarous 
ages: perhaps the fame excufe will hardly ferve our bard for 
the fituations in which he has placed /ome of his royal perfon- 
ages. That a youthful monarch foould take a journey into another 
kingdom to vifit bis miffre/s incog. was a piece of gallantry pa- 
ralleled in our own Charles I. but that kin Adland fhould be 
found lolling or leaning at his gate (Vv. 35+) may be thought 
perchance a little out of character. And yet the great painter 
of manners, Homer, did not think it inconfiftent with decorum 
to represent a king of the Taphians rearing himfelf at the 
gate of Ulyfjes to inquire for that monarch, uwshen he touched 
at ees te he SS oe rhb with a foip’s cargo of 
iron to dispose in trafic }. o little ousht we to judge of an~ 
cient aha by fe ane ieee 

Before I conclude this article, I cannot help obferving that 
the reader will fee in this ballad, the character of the old 
minfirels, (thofe Jucceffars of the bards) raifed much higher 
than he has yet obferved it || : here be will fee one of them re- 
presented mounted on a pine horfe, accompanied with an at- 
tendant to bear bis harp after him, and to fing the poems of 
his compofing. Here be vill fee him mixing in the company 
of kings without ceremony : no mean proof of the great anti= 
quity of this poem. The farther we carry our inquiries back, 
the greater refpect ave find paid to the profeffars of poetry and 
mufic among all the Celtic and Gothic nations. Their cha- 
raster was deemed fo facred, that under its fanétion our fa- 
mous king Alfred made no feruple to enter the Danifh camp, 
and found no difficulty to gain admittance to the king’s head~ 
quarters*. Our poet has fuggefied the fame expedient to the 
heroes of this ballad. All the hiffories of the North are full of 

the 


¢ 
t Odyff. a. 105. | See vol. 2. p. 163. 


* Even fo late as the time of Froifart, we find minfirels and 
heralds mentioned together, «5 thoje LUDO might fecurel go wito aK 


enemys cousitry. Cap. cxl, 
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the great reverence paid to that order of men. Harold Har- 
fax, a celebrated king of Norway, was wont to Seat them 
. AE . 

at bis table above all the officers of his court: and we find 
another Norwegian king placing five of them by his fide in a 
day of battle, that they might be eye-witneffes of the great ex- 
ploits they were to celebrate +. As to Eftmere’s riding into 
the hall while the kings were at table, this was ufual in the 
ages of chivalry; and even to this day we fee a relic of this 

& ee Y y peu ee . : 

cuftom ftill kept up, in the champion’ s riding into Weftminfer 
hall during the coronation dinner. 


Earken to me, gentlemen, 
Come and you fhall heare ; 
Ile tell you of two of the boldeft brethren, 
‘That ever born y-were, 


The tone of them was Adler yonge, 5 
1e tother was kyng Eftmere ; 
The were as bolde men in their deedes, 


As any were farr and neare. 


As they were drin king ale and wine 
Within kyng Eftmeres halle: ie 


Whan will ye marry a wyfe, brother, 


A wyfe tc 


gladd us all? 


i 


Then befpake him kyng Eftmere, 
And anfwered him haftilee - 


I knowe 


t Mallet, Introd. a l'Hif. de Dannemare, p. 240. Bartholini 
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1 knowe not that Jadye in any lande, 15 
. That is able * to marry with mee. 


Kyng Adland hatha daughter, brother, 
Men call her bright and fheene ; 
If I were kyng here in your ftead, 
That ladye fholde be queene, 29 


Sayes, Reade me, reade me, deare brother, 
Throughout merrye England, 

Where we might find a meffenger 
Betweene us two to fende. 


Sayes, You fhal ryde yourfelfe, brother, 2° 
Ile beare you companée ; 

Many throughe fals meflengers are deceivde, 
And I feare left foe fhold wee, 


Thus the renifht them to ryde 

Of twoe good renifht fteedes, 30 
And when they came to kynge Adlands halle, 

Of red golde fhone their weedes. 


And whan the came to kyng Adlands halle 
Before the goodlye yate, 
Ther they found good kyng Adland 35 


Rearing himfelfe theratt. 


* He means, fit, fuitable, 


Novwea 
Nowa 


ee tai ow 


Be a 


er 
y 
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Nowe Chrift thee fave, good kyng Adland ; 
Nowe Chrift thee fave and fee, 

Sayd, you be welcome, kyng Eftmere, 
Right hartilye unto mee, 40 

You have a daughter, fayd Adler yonge, 
Men call her bright and fheene, 


My brother wold marrye her to his wiffe, 


Of Englande to bee qucene. 

Yefterdaye was at my deare daughtér 46 
Syr Bremor the kyng of Spayne ; 

And then fhee nicked him of naye, 
I feare fheele do youe the fame. 


The kyng of Spayne is a foule paynim, 
And ’leeveth on Mahound ; 
And pitye it were that fayre ladyé 
Shold marrye a heathen hound. 
But grant to me, fayes kyng Eftmere, 
For my love I you praye, 
That I may fee your daughter deare 55 


Rp 


Before I goe hence awaye. 
Althoughe itt is feven yeare and more 
Syth my daughter was in halle, 
Shee fhall come downe once for your fake 
To glad my gueftés all. 60 


Downe 
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Downe then came that mayden fayre, 
With ladyes lacede in pall, 

And halfe a hondred of bolde knightes, 
To bring her from bowre to hall ; 

And eke as manye gentle fquieres, 
To waite upon them all. 


The talents of golde, were on her head fette, 
Hunge lowe downe to her knee ; 

And everye rynge on her fmalle finger, 
Shone of the chryftall free. 


Sayes, Chrift you fave, my deare madime ; 
Sayes, Chrift you fave and fee. 

Sayes, You be welcome, kyng Eftmere, 
Right welcome unto mee. 


And iff you love me, as you faye, 
So well and hartilée, 

All that ever you are comen about 
Soone fped now itt may bee. 


Then befpake her father deare : 
My daughter, I faye naye ; 
Remember well the kyng of Spayne, 
What he fayd yefterdaye. 


He wold pull downe my halles and caftles, 
P ) 
And reave me of my lyfe: 


65 


72° 


sa} 


WM 
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And ever I feare that paynim kyng, $s 
Iff I reave him of his wyfe. 


Your caftles and your towres, father, 
Are ftronglye built aboute ; 

And therefore of that foule paynim 
Wee neede not ftande in doubte. 


ge 
Plyght me your troth, nowe, kyng Eftmére, 
By heaven and your righte hand, 
That you will marrye me to your wyfe, 
And make me queene of your land, 
Then kyng Eftmere he plyght his troth 95 


By heaven and his righte hand, 
That he wold marrye her to his wyfe, 
And make her queene of his land. 


And he tooke leave of that ladye fayre, 
To goe to his owne countree, 100 
To fetche him dukes and lordes and knightes, 
That marryed the might bee, 


They had not ridden fcant a myle, 
A myle forthe of the towne, 
But in did come the kyng of Spayne, 


105 
With kempeés many a one, 
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But in did come the kyng of Spayne, 
With manye a grimme barone, 

Tone day to marrye kyng Adlands daughter 
Tother daye to carrye her home. 110 


Then thee fent after kyng Eftmere 
In all the {pede might bee, 

That he muft either returne and fighte, 
Or goe home and lofe his ladye. 


One whyle then the page he went, Uh 
Another whyle he ranne ; 

Till he had oretaken kyng Eftmere 
I-wis, he never blanne. 


Tydinges, tydinges, kyng Eftmere! 

What tydinges nowe, my boye? 120 
© tydinges I can tell to you, 

That will you fore annoye. 


You had not ridden fcant a myle, 
A myle out of the towne, 

But in did come the kyng of Spayne i 
With kempeés many a one: 


Le 


But in did come the kyng of Spayne 

With manye a grimme barone, 
Tone daye to marrye king Adlands daughter, 
Tother daye to carrye her home. 


renga 
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That ladye fayre fhe greetes you well, 


And ever-more well by mee: 


You muft either turne againe and fighte, 


Or goe home and lofe your ladyé. 


Sayes, Reade me, reade me, deare brothér, 135 
| My reade fhall ryde + at thee, 

Fail Whiche waye we beft may turne and fighte, 

he To fave this fayre ladyé. 


| 4a ' Now hearken to me, fayes Adler yonge, 

Mil And your reade muft rife + at me, 140 
i A I quicklye will devife a waye 
hau i 


al To fette thy ladye free. 


My mother was a wefterne woman, 

He And learned in gramaryé*, 

And when I learned at the fchole, 145 
Something fhee taught itt mee. 


There groweth an hearbe within this fielde, 
And iff it were but knowne, 
. His color, which is whyte and redd, 
Wi Itt will make blacke and browne: 150 


His color, which is browne and blacke, 
Itt will make redd and whyte ; 


That 


+t fc. © See at the end of this ballad, Note *,*. 


eo re 3b AML Lan. o 


That {worde is not in all Englande, 
Upon his coate will byte. 


And you fhal be a harper, brother, 
Out of the north countrée ; 

And Ile be your boye, fo fainé of fighte, 
To beare your harpe by your knee. 


And you fhall be the beft harpér, 
That ever tooke harpe in hand ; 

And I will be the beft finger, 
That ever fung in this land. 


Itt fhal be written in our forheads 
All and in gramarye, 

‘That we towe are the boldeft men, 
That are in all Chriftentyé. 


And thus they renifht them to ryde, 
On towe good renith fteedes ; 


And whan they came to king Adlands hall, 


Of redd gold fhone their weedes. 


And whan the came to kyng Adlands hall 
Untill the fayre hall yate, 

There they found a proud portér 
Rearing himfelfe theratt. 


Vou. Lik. F 
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Sayes, Chrift thee fave, thou proud porter : 175 
Sayes, Chrift thee fave and fee. 

Nowe you be welcome, fayd the porter, 
Of what land foever ye bee. 


We been harpers, fayd Adler yonge, 
i Come out of the northe countree ; 130 
| We beene come hither untill this place, 

iit This proud weddinge for to fee. 


i | Ma 
Wai Sayd, And your color were white and redd, 
‘a i As it is blacke and browne, 
Aad [id faye king Eftmere and his brother 185 
ie 
H 


ny Were comen untill this towne. 


Ne pe : 
Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 


Wet Layd itt on the porters arme ; 
And ever we will thee, proud porter, 
Thow wilt faye us no harme. 190 


Sore he looked on kyng Eftmere, 

And fore he handled the ryng, 
ye Then opened to them the fayre hall yates, 
ae He lett for no kind of thyng. 


Kyng Eftmere he light off his fede 195 


Up att the fayre hall board ; 
The frothe, that came from his brydle bitte, 


Light on kyng Bremors beard. 


Sayes; 


PAN Se) sett es aA) 


Sayes, Stable thou fteede, thou proud harpér, 
Goe ftable him in the ftalle; 
Itt doth not befeeme a proud harpér 


200 
To ftable him in a kyngs halle. 


My ladd he is fo lither, he fayd, 
He will do nought that’s meete ; 
And aye that I cold but find the man, 
Were able him to beate. 


Thou fpeakft proud wordes, fayd the Pa aynim kyng, 
Thou harper here to mee ; 

There is a man within this halle, 
That will beate thy lad and thee. 


— 


Z10 


© lett that man come downe, he fayd, 
A fight of him wolde I fe ; 

And whan hee hath beaten well my ladd, 
Then he fhall beate of mee. 


fog ATR one: 


és 
i] 


Downe then came the ke emperye man, 
And looked him in the eare ; 
For all the golde, that was under heaven, 


He durft not néigh him neare. 


And how nowe, kempe, fayd the | kyno of Spayne, 
And how what aileth thee? 220 
He fayes, Itt is written in his forhea 
All and in gramaryé, 


Th y { 
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That for all the gold that is under heaven 
g ; 


I dare not neigh him nye. 


Kyng Eftmere then pulled forth his harpe, 225 
And playd theron fo fweete : | 
Upftarte the ladye from the kynge, | 
hit As hee fate at the meate. 
Nowe ftay thy harpe, thou proud harper, 
Now ftay thy harpe, I fay ; 230 


For an thou playeft as thou beginneft, 
Thou’lt till my bride awaye. 


He ftrucke upon his harpe agayne, 
And playd both fayre and free ; 

The ladye was fo pleafde theratt, 235 
She laught loud laughters three. 


Nowe fell me thy harpe, fayd the kyng of Spayne, 
Thy harpe and ftryngs eche one, 

And as many gold nobles thou fhalt have; 
As there be ftryngs thereon. 240 


ade And what wold ye doe with my harpe, he fayd, 
viet If I did fell it yee? 
To playe my wiffe and me arirT, 


When abed together we bee. 


Th iw is my fh. iG° Iss FeO; 69 


Now fell me, fyr kyng, thy bryde foe gay, 245 
As thee fitts laced in pall, 
And as many gold nobles I will give, 
Ne there be rinoelinttehell 
As there be rings in tne nall. 
And what wold ye doe with my bryde fo gay, 
Iff I did fell her yee? 260 
More feemelye it is for her fayre bodye 
To lye by mee than thee. 


Hee played agayne both loud and fhrille, 
And Adler he did fyng, | 

<¢ © ladye, this is thy owne true love ; 255 
‘¢ Noe harper but a kyng. 


<¢ © ladye, this is thy owne true love, 
< As playnlye thou mayett fee ; 

«© And Ile rid thee of that foule paynim, 
«¢ Who partes thy love and thee.” 


N 
‘es 


The ladye louked, the ladye blufhte, 
And blufhte and lookt agayne, 

While Adler he hath drawne his brande, 
And hath fir Bremor flayne. 


Up then rofe the kemperye men, 265 
And loud they gan to crye: 

Ah! traytors, yee have flayne our kyng, 
And therefore yee fhall dye. 


P's Kyng 


sista etsicaegnas 
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Kyng Eftmere threwe the harpe afyde 
yae, 


And fwith he drew his brand ; 


Yd 
a 
Y 


And Eftmere he, and Adler yonge 
Right ftiffe in ftour can fland. 


And aye their fwordes foe fore can byte, 
Throughe help of gramarye, 

That foone they ,have flayne the kempery men, 
Or forft them forth to flee. 


N 
“I 
wa 


Kyng Eftmere tooke that fayre ladye, 
fot marryed her to his seat 
And brought her home to merrye England 
With her to leade his lyfe. 280 


= 


.* The word GRAMARYE occurs feveral times in the 
foregoing poem, and every where feems to fignify Magic or 
Some Kiet of fuper natural feience. I know not whence to de- 
rive it, unlefs it be from the word GRAMMAR : in thofe 
dark and ignorant ages when it was thought a high degree of 
i arning to be able toread and write ; he who had made a 

little fa rther progres in literature might well pa/s for a cone 
jurer or magician. 


t4+ TermMacaunt (p. 56.) zs the name given in the old 
Romances to the Ged of the Saracens. Thus in the Legend of 
Syr Guy the Soudan (Sultan) fwears, 
© So helpe me Mahowmne of might, 
At a ke 7 ermagaunt my God Jo bright.” 
Sign. P. ii. b. 


This word is derived by the very learned Editor of funius, 
Stom the Anglo-Saxen Typ Very, and Magan Mighty. 
After the times of the Crufades, both MawounD and 'TER- 
MAGAUNT made their conflant appearance in the Pageants 


and 


AW Dep RuUL AD'S. fy 


5 ee 7 - 7 é a aie) 
Ba religious Enterludes of the barbarous ages; tH Which 


at. 
-oreanbibited with. cefureso ‘Sa: aR mn py 20, Fe “ate 
were €xP101tea WiiP Lejeui €5 {0 furious and frantic, as tea 


J 
they 


become proverbial, Thus Shelton [peaks of Woljey, 
, . 7 
<¢ Lyke Mahound in a piay, 
: See ia 
<< No man dare him with/aye.”’ 


Ed. 1736. p. 158. 


“¢ Grennyng like Termagaunies in a play.” — Hence 
conceive the force of Hamlet? s exprefficn in Shake/peare, where 
condemning a ranting player he fays 
Ke re whe pet a ee TER . AGANT< it eut-fHerod's 
oO 
“s Herod.” A. 3. Je» 3+ By degrees the word came to be ap- 
plied to any outrageous turbulent perfon t, and at laff to a vto- 
iY 


lent brawling avoman only; and this the rather as, L fup- 
é . 


pyle, the ancient igure of ‘I ERM AGANT qwas repreented, 
after the Haflerz mode, with long robes or petiicoais. 


e i “a \ aes 2 ‘ 7 
s¢ J could have fucn a 


+ So Mr. Fobnf. in bis Diéi. 


Vil. 
SIR PATRICK SPENCE, 


A ScotTisH BALLAD, 
—— ts given from two MS copies tranfmitted from Scot~ 
land. In what age the hero of this ballad lived, or when 
this fatal expedition happened that proved Jo defirudiive to t be 
Scots nobles, I have not been able to difcover 5 yet am of oft- 
nion that their cataftrophe is not altogether wit hout founda- 
tion in biffory, though it bas efeaped my refearcres. I[n the 
infancy of navigation, fuch as ufed the northern feas, were 
wery liable to foipwreck in the wintry months: hence a law 
» TU, (a law which 
€ 


ape 


avas enalted in the reign of fames t he 
auas frequently repeated afterwards ) * That there be na 
<< (chip frauchted out of the realm with ony flaple gudes, fra 
<¢ the feaft of Simons day and fude, unto the feaft of the 
<< purzfication our Lady called Candelmefs.? ‘Fam, Ill. 
Parlt 2, Gh. 15. 


77 
x 4 : In 


ie nortan Petpet 


Soa erecia ur ctten aa 
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In fome modern copies, inftead of Patrick Spence hath been 
Jubjtituted the name of Sir Andrew Wood, a famous Scottifb 
admiral who flourifhed in the time of our Edw. IV. bui whofe 
frory hath nothing in common with this of the ballad. As 
Wood was the moft noted warrior of Scotland, it is probable 
that like the Theban Hercules, he hath engroffed the renown 
of other heroes. 


WF HE king fits in Dumferling taune, 
nea Drinking the blude-reid wine : 
O quhar will I get guid failér, 


To fail this {chip of mine? 


} i 18 Up and fpak an eldern knicht, 5 
Wa fat at the kings richt kne : 

i Sir Patrick Spence is the beft faildr, 
/ That fails upon the fe. 


4 ( The king has written a braid lettér, 
A Tait And fignd it wi’ his hand ; 10 
And fent it to fir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the fand. 


i: | The firft line that Sir Patrick red, 

i Ha A loud lauch lauched he: 

se “The next line that Sir Patrick red, 15 
The teir blinded his ee. 


O quha is this has don this deid, 
This ill deid don to me; 


To fend me out this time o’the zeir, 


To fail upon the fe? 


Mak hafte, mak hafte, my mirry men all, 


Our guid fchip fails the morne. 
O fay na fae, my mafter deir, 
For I feir a deadlie ftorme. 


Late late yeftreen I faw the new moone 


Wi the auld moone in hir arme; 
And I feir, I feir, my deir matter, 
That we will cum to harme. 


O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild fhoone ; 


2 


Bot lang owre a’ the play wer playd, 


Thair hats they fwam aboone. 


O lang, lang, may thair ladies fit 
Wy’ thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they fe Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum failing to the land. 


O lang, lang, may the ladies ftand 
Wi’ thair gold kems in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 


For they’ll fe shame na mair, 


Have owre, have owr to Aberdour, 
It’s fiftie fadom deip : 


And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence 


Wi the Scots lords at his feit, 
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VIII. 
ROBIN HOOD anv GUY OF GISBORNE. 


The Reader has here a ballad of Robin Hood (from the 
heed olio i 15) which was never b efore printed, and car- 
ries ma ci of much greater otteee than any of the common 
popu ee songs on this fubj ect 

T he foverity of thofe tyr annical foreft-larws, that were in- 
iteduced by our Norman kings, and the great temptation of 
breaking them by fuch as bwed wear the royal fore/?s, ata 
time when the yeomanty cf this kingdom were every where 
trained up to the long- oe, and excelled all other nations in 
the art of Jhooting, muft conftantly have occafioned great 
numbers of ‘outlaws, and efpecially of fuch as were the beft 
marhjmen. Thefe natur ally fied to the woods for fbelter, 
and forming into troops, endeavoured by their numbers to 
rote themfelves from the dread Jul penalties of their delin- 
uency, The ancient punifom peace killing the king’s deers 
Was lofs of eyes and cafration - & pu 24 fi bmen t far worse than 
death This will eafily account for the troops of banditti, 

hich formerly lurked in the roy At Paes and from their Ji 
perior frill in archery and b knowledge of all the receffes of thofe 
unfrequented Jolitudes, found it no  dijficult matter to refift or 
tlude the civil power. 

Among all thefe, none ever evas more famous thax the hero 
of this ballad; the heads of whofe flory, as colleded by Stows 
are briefly theses 

‘© In this time [about the year 1190, in the reign of Ri- 
chard I] were many robbers, and outlawes, among the 

2 6 auybich 
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6s aybich Robert Hood, and Little Fobn, renowned theeves, 
©€ continued in woods, at/ boyling and robbing the £000 Is of 
<< the rich. They killed none but Juch as 
<¢ them, or by refiftance for their awn defence. 

«< The faide Robert intertained an hundred tall men and 

£¢ good archers wt ith fuch fpoiles and thefts as he got, upor 
<< aybom four t bhiaae (were they never fo firong, y durft not 
fig give ihe onfet. He Sui ered 10 woman to be opprefjed, Vl0~ 
<¢ lated, or otherwife molefied : poore mens goods | he Jpared, 
<¢ ghoundantlie relieving them with that, which by theft he 
<< got from abbeys and the houfes oft vich carles : «hors 
a ‘Maior (the hi fforzan ) blametb for his rapine and theft, 
&¢ but of all theeves be affirs neth him to be the prince and the 
<< mof? gentle theefe.” Annals, p. 159. 
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The perfonal courage Se celebrated outlaw, hts frill ia 
re y J]: . * 7 / 
geite his humanity ¢ de pecially. his levelling principle of 


aking from the rich adh giving to the poor, have in all ages 
rendered him the favourite of the common poopie : avho not 
content to celebrate hts memory by innumerable Songs and fto- 
vies, have erected him into the dignity of an capt Indeed 
it is not impoffible, but our hero, to gain the more refpect from 
his sfollanirests or they to derive the more evedit to their pro- 
Selfion, may bave giver n rife to fuch a report themfelves : for 
ewe find it recorded in an epitaph, ished a late antiquary 
pretends was formerly legible on bis tombftone near A nunnery 


n I gy oy 
of Kirk h-lees in Y ‘orkfbire, avhere he is faid to bave been bled 


: ; 
to death by a treacherous nun to whom he app slied for phle 


botoxty. 
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It wiuft be confeffed this epitaph is fufpicious, becaufe in the 
moft anctent poems on Robin Hood, there is no mention or hint 
of this imaginary earldom. He is exprefly afferted to have 
been a yeoman * in a we ry old legend in verfe preserved in the 
archives of the public library at Cambridge + in eight 
FYTTES or parts, printed in black letter quarto, thus in- 
Jeribed «« & Pere hegynneth alptell gette of Wobon hode and 
“ BIS thepne and of the proutsherpfe of Mottpngham.” The 
firft lines are, 

“<< Lythe and lyften, gentylmen, 
«« That be of jre bore blede : 
“6 LE fpall you tell of a good YEMAN; 
‘¢ His name was Robin hode. 


“* Robyn was a proude out lawe, 
‘“* Whiles he walked on grounde ; 
‘© So curteyfe an outlawe as he was one, 
“© Was never none yfounde.”? &c. 


The printer's colophon is «« € Explicit Kinge Edavarde 
“* and Robyn bode and lytell Fohan. Enprented at London in 
“* Fletefirete at the fygne of the fone by Wynkyn de Worde.’? 
—— ln Mr. Garrick’s Collefion t is a different edition of the 
Jame poem ‘*X Imprinted at London upon the thre Crane 
“* avbarfe by Wylliam Copland,” containing a little dramatic 
piece on the Jubjed of Robin Heed and the Friar, not found 
in the former copy called <« A newe pilap for to be piaped in 
“« Mage ganics Lerp plefaunte and full of paflpme.  (.-.)p.”” 


See alfo the follwing ballad, v. 147-6 
17 


* + Num. D. 5. 2. 
$ Old Flays ato. K. vol. 106 
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UK HAN fhales beene fheene, and fhraddes full fayre, 


v And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt’s merrye walkyng in the fayre forreit 
To heare the fmall birdes fonge. 


wa 


The woodweete fang, and wold not ceafe, 
Sitting upon the fpraye, 

Soe lowde he wakend Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay. 


Now by faye, faid jollye Robin, 

A fweaven I had this night ; 1s 
J dreamt me of tow wighty yemen, 

That faft with me can fight, 


Methought they did me beate and binde, 
And tooke my bowe me froe; 

If I be Robin alive in this lande, 
Ile be wroken on them towe, 


eet 
wr 


Sweavens are {wift, fayd lyttle John, 
As the wind blowes over the hill 5 
For iff itt be never fo loude this night, 

To morrow it may be fll. 


Bufke yee, bowne yee, my merry men all, 
And John fhall goe with mee, 
For Ile goe feeke yond wighty yeomen, 


dn greenwood where they bee, 
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Then they caft on theyr gownes of grene, 
And tooke theyr bowes ech one ; 

And they away to the greene forréft 
A fhooting forth are gone ; 


Untill they came to the merry greenwood, 
Where they had gladdeft to bee, 

There they were ware of a wight yeoman, 
That leaned agaynft a tree. 


A {word and a dagger he wore by his fide, 
Of manye a man the bane, 

And he was clad in his capull hyde 
Topp and tayll and mayne. 


Stand ftill, matter, quoth litle John, 
Under this tree fo grene, 

And I will go to yond wight yeoman 
To know what he doth meane. 


Ah! John, by me thou fetteft noe ftore, 
And that I farley finde: 

How often fend I my men before, 
And tarry my felfe behinde ? 


[t is no cunning a knave to ken, 
And a man but heare him fpeake ; 

And it were not for burfting 6f my bowe, 

John, I thy head wold breake. 
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As often wordes they breeden bale, 
So they parted Robin and John ; 

And John is gone to Barnefdale : 
The gates + he knoweth eche one, 


But when he came to Barnefdale, 
Great heavinefle there hee hadd, 

For he found tow of his owne fellowes 
Were flaine both in a flade, 


And Scarlette he was flyinge a-foote 
Fatt over ftocke and ftone, 

For the proud fheriffe with feven fcore men 
Faft after him is gone, 


One fhoote now I will fhoote, quoth John, 


With Chrift his might and mayne ; 

Ile make yond fheriffe that wends foe fait, 
To ftopp he fhall be fayne. 

Then John bent up his long bende-bowe, 
And fetteled him to fhoote : 

The bow was made of tender boughe, 
And fell downe at his foote, 


Woe worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood, 


That ever thou grew on a tree ; 
For now this day thou art my bale, 
My boote when thou fhold bee, 


t i.¢, paffes, paths, ridings. 
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His fhoote it was but loofely thott, 
Yet flewe not the arrowe in vaine, 

For itt mett one of the thertiffes men, vig 
And William a Trent was flaine. 


It had bene bett& of William a Trent 
To have bene abed with forrowe, 
Than to be that day in the green wood flade 
Hd To meet with Little Johns arrowe. So 


wi But as it is faid, when men be mett 
| Fyve can doe more than three, 
‘The fheriffe hath taken little John, 
Wi And bound him faft to a tree. 


Tah Thou fhalt be drawen by dale and downe, ge 
| And hanged hye on a hill. 


But thou mayft fayle of thy purpofe, quoth John, | 
If it be Chrift his will. 


Lett us leave talking of little John, 
And thinke of Robin Hood, 

| How he'is gone to the wight yeoman, 

ae Where under the leaves he ftood, 


ge 


Good morrowe, good fellowe, fayd Robin fo fayre, 
‘“* Good morrowe, good fellow quo’ hee :” 

Methinkes by this bowe thou beares in thy hande 95 
A good archere thou tholdf bee. 


I ami 
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¥ am wilfulle of my waye; quo’ the yeman, 
And of my morning tyde. 

Ile lead thee through the wood, fayd Robin; 
Good fellow, Ile be thy guide, 100 


I feeke an outlawe, the ftraunger fayd, 
Men call him Robin Hood ; 

Rather Ild meet with that proud outlawe 
Than fortye pound foe good. 


nme te il ait 
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Now come with me, thou wighty yeman, 10: 
And Robin thou foone fhalt fee : 
But firft let us fome paftime find 


SRE cS 
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Under the greenwood tree. 
=) 


Firft let us fome mafterye make 
Among the woods fo even, 110 
We imay chance to meete with Robin Hood 


es ee 


Here at fome unfett fteven. 


They cutt them down twofummer fhroggs, 
That grew both under a brecre, 

And fett them threefcore rood in. twa.ne 115 
To fhoote th: prickes y-fere. 


Leade ony goo fellowe, quoth Robin Hood, 
Leade on, I do bidd thee. 
Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee fayd, 
My leader thou thalt bee. 
Vou. Tit G 
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The firft time Robin fhot at the pricke, 


He mift but an inch it fro: 
The yeoman he was an archer good, 
But he cold never do foe. 


The fecond fhoote had the wightye yeman, 125 
He fhot within the garland : 

But Robin he fhott far better than hee, 
For he clave the good pricke wande. 


A bleffing upon thy heart, he fayd ; 

Good fellowe, thy fhooting is goode ; 130 
For an thy hart be as good as thy hand, 

Thou wert better than Robin Hoode. 


Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, fayd he, 
Under the leaves of lyne. 

Nay by my faith, quoth bolde Robin, 135 
Till thou have told me thine. 


I dwell by dale and downe, quoth hee, 
And Robin to take Ime fworne, 
And when I am called by my right name 
Iam Guy of good Gifborne. 149 


My dwelling is in this wood, fayes Robin, 
By thee I fet right nought : 

I am Robin Hood of Barnéfdale, 

Whom thou fo long haft fought. 
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He that had neyther beene kithe nor kin, 
Might have feen a full fayre fight, 

To fee how together thefe yeomen went 
With blades both browne and bright. 
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To fee how thefe yeomen together they fought 


Two howres of a fummers day : 
Yett neither Robin Hood nor fir Guy 
Them fettled to flye away. 


Robin was reachles on‘a roote, 
And ftumbled at that tyde ; 

And Guy was quicke and nimble with-all, 
And hitt him upon the fyde. 


Ah deere Ladye, fayd Robin Hoode tho, 
That art but mother and may’, 
I think it was never mans deftinye 


To dye before his day. 


Robin thought on our ladye deere, 
And fooné leapt up againe, 

And ftrait he came with a * backward’ ftroke, 
And he fir Guy hath flayne. 


He tooke fir Guys head by the hayre, 
And ftucke it upon his bowes end: 
Thou haft beene a traytor all thy life, 
Which thing muft have an end. 
> -2 
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Robin pulled forth an Irifh knife, 

And nicked fir Guy in the face, 170 
That he was never on woman born, 

Cold know whofe head it was. 


Sayes, Lye there, lye there, now fir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe; 

If thou have had the worft ftrokes at my hand, 175 
Thou fhalt have the better clothe. 


Robin did off his gowne of gteene, 
And on Sir Guy did throwe, 
And hee put on that capull hyde, 
That cladd him topp to toe. 180 


Thy bowe, thy arrowes, and litle horne, 
Now with me I will beare; 

For I will away to Barnéfdale, 
To fee how my men doe fare. 


Robin Hood fett Guyes horne to his mouth, 185 
And a loud blaft in it did blow. 

That beheard the fheriffe of Nottingham, 
As he leaned under a lowe. 


Hearken, hearken, fayd the fheriffe, 

I heare nowe tydings good, 190 
For yonder I heare fir Guyes horne blow, 
And he hath flaine Robin Hoode. 
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Yonder I heare fir Guyes horne blowe, 
Itt blowes foe well in tyde, 

And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 195 
Cladd in his capull hyde. 


Come hyther, come hyther, thou e6od fir Guy, 
Afke what thou wilt of mee. 

O I will none of thy gold, fayd Robin, 
Nor I will none of thy fee: 200 


But now I have flaine the mater, he fayes, 
Let me goe ftrike the knave, 

For this is all the meede I afke, 
None other rewarde J’le have. 

Thou art a madman, fayd the fheriffe, 205 
Thou fholdit have had a knightes fee : 

But feeing thy afking hath beene foe bad, 
Well granted it fhal bee. 


When Little John heard his mafter fpeake, 
Well knewe he it was his fteven: 

Now fhall I be loofet, quoth Little John, 
With Chrift his might in heaven. 


210 


Faft Robin hee hyed him to Little John, 
He thonght to loofe him blive ; 

The theriffe and all his company¢ 
Faft after him can drive. 
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Stand abacke, ftand.abacke, fayd Robin; _ 
Why draw you mee fo neere? 


Itt was never the ufe in our countrye, 
Ones fhrift another fhold heere, 220 


But Robin pulled forth an Iryth knife, 
And lofed John hand and foote, 

And gave him fir Guyes bowe into-his. hand, 
And bade it be his boote. 


Then John he tooke Guyes bowe.in his hand, 225 
His boltes and arrowes eche one: 

When the theriffe faw Little John bend his bow, 
He fettled him to be gone, 


. ‘Towards his houfe in Nottingham, towne, 
He He fled full faft away ; 230 
| And foe did all the companye; 
Not one behind wold ftay. 


But he cold neither runne foe faft, 
Nor away foe faft cold ryde, 

But Little John with an arrowe foe broad,' 235 
He fhott him into the ¢ backe’-fyde, | 


*«) The Title of Six was not formerly peculiar to Knights, 
it was given to Priefts, and fometimes to wery inferior per= 
JSonages. 
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IX. 
THE TOWER OF DOCTRINE. 


The Reader has here a Jpecimen of the defcriptive powers 
of SrepHen Hawes, a4 celebrated poet in the reign of Hen. 
“VII. tho? now little known. It is extraéed from an alle- 
gorical poem of his (writien in 1505.) intitled, ‘* The 
‘© Hiff. of Graunde Amoure Ef La Belle Pucel, called the 
“© Palace of Pleasure, Se.” 4to. 1555. See more of Hawes 
in Ath. Ox. vu. %. p. 6. and Warion’s Obferv. v. 2. p. 105+ 

The following Sianzas are taken from Chap. III. ‘* Hows 
““ Fame departed from Graunde Amour and left him with 
“© Covernaunce and Grace, and bow he went ta the Tower 
“ of Dodtrine.”—As we are able to give no fmall lyric piece 
of Hawes’s, the Reader will excufe the infertion of this extrad. 


Loked about and fawe a craggy roche, 
Farre in the weft neare to the element, 
And as I dyd then unto it approche, 
Upon the toppe I fawe refulgent 
The royal! tower of Monatt Document, g 
Made of fine copper with turrets faire and hye, 
Which againft Phebus fhone fo marveyloufly, 


That for the very perfe&t brightenefs 
What of the tower, and of the cleare funne, 


I could nothyng behold the goodlinefs 19 


Of that palaice, whereas Doftrine did wonne ; 
Till at the laft, with myftie wyndes donne, 
The radiant brightnefs of golden Phebus 
Aufter gan cover with clowde tenebrous. 
Vou. Ill. G 4 Then 
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‘Then to the tower I drew nere and nere, 15 
And often mufed of the great hyghne 

Of the craggy roche, which quadrant did appere: 
But the fayre tower, (fo much of ryches 

| Was all about,) fexangled doubtelefs ; 

AN Gargeyld with grayhounds, and with'many lyons, 26 

i Made of fyne golde, with divers fundry dragons, 


The little turrett with ymages of golde 

About was fet, which with the wynde aye moved 
With proper vices, that I did well beholde 
Yaa | | About the towre: in fundry wyfe they hoved 2¢ 
With goodly pypes, in their mouthes ituned, 
‘That with the winde they pyped a daunce 
Lit Iclipped Amour de la hault plefaunce. 


r 


i The toure was great of marveylous wydnes, 
To which ther was no way to paffe but one, 39 
Into the toure for to have an intres : 
A grece ther was ychyfeled all of ftone 
Out of the rocke, on whyche men did gone 
Up to the toure, and in lykewyfe did I 
Wyth both the Grayhoundes in my company f : 


ws 
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Till that I came unto a ryall gate, 
Wher I fawe ftondynge the goodly Portres, 
Whych exed me from whence I came alate ; 
‘lo whom I gan in every thinge expreffe 
5 All myne adventure, chaunce, and bufinefle, 46 
) he And eke my name; I tolde her every dell : 
| When fhe hard this fhe lyked me full well. 
i Her 


+ This alludes to a former part of the Poem, 
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Her name, fhe fayd, was called CounrENAUNCE 5 
Into the bafe courte fhe dyd me then lede, 

Where was a fountayne depured of pleafaunce, 45 
A noble fprynge; a riall conduyte hede, 
Made of fyne golde enameled with reed ; 

And on the toppe four dragons blewe and {toute 

The dulcet water in four parts dyd {poute, 


Of whyche ther flowed foure ryversryght clere, 50 
Sweter than Nylust+ or Ganges was ther odoure ; 
Tygres or Hufrates unto them no pere: | 
I did than tafte th’ aromatyke licoure 
Fragrant of fume, and fwete as any floure, 
And in my mouthe it hada marveylous {cent 5 
Of divers fpyces, I knewe not what it ment. 


And after thys further forth me brought 
Dame Countenaunce into a goodlye Hall, 

Of jafper ftones it was wonderly wrought: 
The wyndowes clere depured all of cryftall, Se 
And in the roufe on hie over all 

Of gold was made a ryght crafty vyne, 

Inftede of grapes the rubies there did fhyne. 


The flore was paved with berall clarified, 
With pillars made of ftones pretious, 65 
Like a place of pleafure fo gayely glorified, 
It might be called a palace glorious, 
So much delectable and folacious : 
The hall was hanged hye and circuler 
With clothe of arras in the richeft manner. 7@ 
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ia That treated well of a ful noble ftory, 

Of the doutye waye to the Tower Perillous ; + 

Howe a noble knyghte fhould winne the victory 
Of many a ferpent foule and odious. 


m * * %* * * # 


t+ The Story of the Poem, 


Xe 


Me THE CHILD OF ELLE, 


—— is piven from a fragment in the Editor's folio M8: 
which tha’ extremely defe@ive and mutilated, appeared to have 
Jo much merit, toat it excited a ftrong defire to attempt a 
completion of the feory. The Reader will eafily difcover the 
Supplemental. fianzas by their inferiority, and at the Jame 
time be inclined to pardon it, ewhen he confiders how difficult | 
it muf? be to imitate the affecting fimplicity and artle/s | 
beauties of the original. | 
CHILD was a title /ometimes given toa knight. See Glofs, 


Dea , N yonder hill a caftle ftandes, 

| With walles and towres bedight, 

And yonder lives the Child of Elle, 
A young and comely knighte. 


NS 
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The Child of Elle to his garden wente, 5 
And ftood at his garden pale, 


Haba Whan, lo! he beheld fair Emmelines page 


Come trippinge downe the dale. 
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The Childe of Elle he hyed him thence, 
Y-wis he ftocde not ftille, 
And foone he mette faire Emmelines page 


Come climbing up the hille, 


Nowe Chrifte thee fave, thou little foot-page, 


Now Chriite thee fave and fee! 
Oh telle me how does thy ladye gaye, 


And what may thy tydinges bee? 


My lady. fhee is all woe-begone, 
And the teares they falle from her eyne; 
And aye fhee laments the deadlye feude 
Betweene her houfe and thine. 


And here fhee fends thee a filken fearfe 
Bedewde with many a teare, 

And biddes thee fometimes thinke on her, 
Who loved thee fo deare. 


And here thee fends thee aring of golde 
The laft boone thou mayft have, 

And biddes.thee weare it. for her false, 
Whan fhe is layde in grave. 


For ah! her gentle heart is broke, 
And in grave foone muft fhee bee, 


_Sith her father hath chofe her a new new love, 


And forbidde her to thinke of thee, 


fe. 
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Her fathir hath brought her a carlifh knight, 
Sir John of the north countraye, 
And within three dayes fhee muft him wedde, 


Lars 
wr 


Or he vowes he will her flaye. 


Nowe hye thee backe, thou little foot-page, 
And greet thy ladye from mee, 
And telle her that I her owne true love 
Will dye, or fette her free. 40 


Now hye thee backe, thou little foot-page, 
And let thy fair ladye know 

This night will I bee at her bowre-windowe, 
Betide me weale or woe. 


The boye he tripped, the boye he ranne, 4S 
He neither ftint ne ftayd 

Untill he came to faire Emmelines bowre, 
Whan kneeling downe he fayd, 


© ladye, Ive been with thy own true loye, 

And he greets thee well by mee 50 
‘This night will he bee at thy bowre-windowe, 

And dye or fette thee free. 


ae 


‘owe daye was gone, and night was come, 

And all were faft afleepe, 
All fave the ladye Emmeline, 55 
Who fate in her bowre to weepe ; 
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And foone fhee heard her true loves voice 
Lowe whifpering at the walle, 
Awake, awake, my deare ladye, 
Tis I thy true love call. 60 


Awake, awake, my ladye deare, 
Come, mount this faire palfraye: 
This ladder of ropes will lette thee downe, 


[le carrye thee hence awaye. 


Nowe nay, nowe nay, thou gentle knight, . 65 
Now nay, this may not bee; 
3 For aye fhould I tint my maiden fame, 


If alone I fhould wend with thee. 


O ladye, thou with a knighte fo true 
Maytt fafelye wend alone, 

To my ladye mother I will thee bringe, 
Where marriage fhall make us one. 


“J 
© 


«« My father he is a baron bolde, 
Of lynage proude and hye; 

And what would he faye if his daughter 7] 
Awaye with a knight fhould fly? 


Wa 


Ah?! well I wot, he never would reft, 
Nor his meate fhould doe him no goode, 
Till he had flayne thee, Child of Elle, 
And feene thy deare hearts bloode.” 80 
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O ladye, wert thou in thy faddle fette, 


And a little fpace him fro, 


f would not care for thy cruel father, 


~T 


Wor the worit that he could doe. 


O ladye wert thou in thy faddle fette, Ss 
And once without this walle, < 

T would not care for thy cruel fathér, 
Nor the worft that might befalle. 


Faire Emmeline fighde, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe: go 
At length he feizde her lilly-white hand, 

And downe the ladder hee drewe : 


And thrice he clafpde her to his brefte, 
And kift her tenderlie : 

The teares that fell from her fair eyes, 95 
Ranne like the fountayne free. 


Hee mounted himfelfe on his fteede fo talle, 
And her on a faire palfraye, 
And flung his bugle about his necke, 
And roundlye they rode awaye. 100 


All this beheard her owne damfelie, 
In her bed whereas fhee ley, 
Quoth fhee, My lord fhall knowe of this, 


. at a ar 4 sp aie ty: 
Soe I thall have goide and fee, 
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Awake, awake, thou baron bolde! 105 
Awake, my noble dame! 

Your daughter is fledde with the Child of Elle, 
To doe the deede of fhame. 


The baron he woke, the baron he rofe, 
And callde ‘his merrye men all: 110 
«© And come thou forth, Sir John the knighte, 
Thy ladye is carried to thrall.” 


Fair Emmeline {cant had ridden a mile, 
A mile forth of the towne, 
When the was aware of her fathers men 115 


sche te iapeemmaRn/ HSPN AE Stes ERED 


Come galloping over the downe : 


And foremoft came the carlifh knight, 
Sir John of the north countraye : , 
«< Nowe ftop, nowe ftop, thou falfe traitoure, : 
Nor carry that ladye awaye. 120. | 


For fhe is come of hye lynage, 
And was of a ladye borne, 

And ill it befeems thee a falfe churles fonne 
To carrye her hence to fcorne.’”” 


Nowe loud thou lyeft, Sir John the knight, 125 
Nowe thou doeit lye of mee ; 

A knight mee gott, and a ladye me bore, 
Soe never did none by thee, 


” 
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But light nowe downe, my ladye faire, 

Light downe, and hold my fteed, . 130 
While I ano this difcourteous knighte 

Doe trye this arduous deede. 


But light now downe, my deare ladye, 
Light downe, and hold my horfe ; 

While I and this difcourteous knight 135 
Doe trye our valours force. 


Fair Emmeline fighde, fair Emmeline wept, 
And aye her heart was woe, 
While twixt her love, and the carlifh knight 


af 


Paft many 2 baleful blowe. 140 
y + 


The Child of Elle hee fought foe well, 
As his weapon he wavde amaine, 

That foone he had flaine the carlifh knight, 
And layde him upon the plaine. 

And nowe the baron, and all his men 145 
Full faft approached nye: | 

Ah! 


what may ladye Emmeline doe? 
Twere nowe no boote to flye. 


Her lover he put his horne to his mouth, 

And blew both loud and fhrill, 150 
And foone he faw his owne merry men 

Come ryding over the hill, 


«« Nowe 
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ss Nowe hold thy hand, thou bold baron, 
I pray thee, hold thy hand, 

Nor ruthlefs rend two gentle hearts, 1Ss 
Faft knit in true loves band. 


Thy daughter I have dearly lovde 
Full long and many a day, 
But with fuch love as holy kirke 
Hath freelye fayd wee may. 160 


O give conferit, fhee may be mine, 
And bleffe a faithfulle paire : 
My lands and livings are not {mall, 

My houfe and lynage faire : 


My mother fhe was an erles daughter, 165 & 


A noble knyght my fire 
The baron he frownde, and turnde away 
With mickle dole and ire. 


Fair Emmeline fighde, faire Emmeline wept, 

And did all tremblinge ftand : 170 
At lengthe fhe fprange upon her knee, 

And held his lifted hand. 


Pardon, my lorde and father deare, 
This faire yong knyght and mee : 
Truft me, but for the carlifh knyght, 175 
I ne’er had fled from thee, 
You. Il. H Oft 


ps 
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Oft have you callde your Emmeline 
Your darling and your joye; 

O let not then your harth refolves 
Your Emmeline deftroye. 


The baron he ftroakt his dark-brown cheeke, 
And turnde his heade afyde 

To whipe awaye the farting teare, 
He proudly ftrave to hyde. 


In deepe revolving thought he ftoode, 
And mufde a little {pace ; 

Then raifde faire Emmeline from the grounde, 
With many a fond embrace. 


Here take her, child of Elle, he fayd, 
And gave her lillye hand, 

Here take my deare and only child, 
And with her half my land : 


Thy father once mine honour wrongde 
In dayes of youthful pride ; 

Do thou the injurye repayre 
In fondnefle for thy bride. 


And as thou love her, and hold her deare, 
Heaven profper thee and thine : 

And nowe my blefling wend wi’ thee, 

My lovelye Emmeline. 


180 


190 
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XI. 
EDOM O GORDON, 


A ScorTrTrisyw BattaD; 


was printed at Glafgow, by Robert and Andrevs 
Foulis, MDCCLYV. 8vo. 12 pages. —— We are indebted for 
tts publication (with many other valuable things in thefe 
volumes) to Sir David Dalrymple Bart. who gave it as it 
was preferved in the memory of a laily, that is now dead. 
The reader will here find it improved, and enlarged with 
Several fine flanzas, recovered from a fragment of the fame 
ballad, in the Editor's folio MS. It is remarkable that the 
latter is intituled CapTAIN ADAM CARRE, and is in the 
Englifh idiom. But whether the author was Englifh or Scotch, 
the difference originally was not great. The En life Ballads are 
generally of the North of England, the Scottifb are of the South 
of Scotland, and of confequence the country of Ballad-fingers 
was fometimes Jubjed to one crown, and fometimes to the other, 
and moft frequently to neither. Moff of the fineft old Scotch 
Songs have the feene laid within 20 miles of England; which 


YW) 


7s indeed all poetic ground, green hills, remains of «woods, 
clear brooks. The paftoral scenes remain : Of the rude chi- 


- ? oie ° 7 my , ‘ 
walry of former ages happily nothing remains but the ruins 
of the caftles, where the more daring and Successful robbers 


refided, The Caftle of the Rhodes is fixed by tradition in the 
i Sy oh £ 


* 7 ~ Ty } . =) sey Hed ed me eye 5 
HELL Abourhood of Dunfein Berwickf/pire. T he Gordons «were 
nig *. Be | Py. s ; Cs Eee) re ey F | 
anciently feated in the fame county. Whether this ballad 


ts/is ins 


: . : eet z Le ee Le 

hath any foundation in fai, we have not been able to dif- 
oe hea ; ee af : 

cover. It contains however but too jujt a picture of t be vig= 


7 ry ae . Y p e 77 = 
lences pracifed in the feudal times all ove; 
fy 


oo 
= hi vce 
ad: : LYCm 
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From the different titles ves ballad, it fbould Jeem that 
te old ftrolling ba rds or minftrels (who gained a livelibood 
by reciting thefe poems ) made no feruple of changing the 
names of the personages they introduced, to bumour their 
bearers. For inftance, if a Gordon’ s condug? was blamewor- 
thy in the op inion of that age, the obfequious minftrel would, 

vhen among Gordons, change the name to Car, whofe clan 
or Jept lay fur ther weft, and vice verfa. In another vo- 
lume the reader will find a fimilar infiance. See the Jong of 
Git Morris, the hero of which had different names given 
him, probably from the Jame caufe. 

It may be proper to mention, that in the Englifb copy, in- 
fread of the ** Caftle of the Rhodes,” it is the ** Caftle of 
“Bittons: borrow” (or ** Dia&ours-borrow,” for it is very 
cbjcurely written) and ** Capt. Adam Carre” is called the 
** Lord of Wefterton- town.” Uniformity required that the aa- 

ition al flanzas Jupplied from that copy foould be clothed in the 
Scottif L orthography and idiom: this bas therefore been at- 


tempted, though perhaps imperfectly 


wT fell about the Martinmas, 


EASES 


4% Quhen the wind blew fchril and cauld, 
Said Edom o’ Gordon to his men, 


We maun draw to a hauld. 


And quhat a hauld fall we draw to, 


Wa 


My mirry men and me? 
We wul gae to the houfe o’ the Rhodes, 

To fee that fair ladie. 
The lady ftude on hir caitle wa’, 

Beheld baith dale and down: fe) 
There fhe was ware of a hoft of men 
Cum ryding towards the toun. 
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O fee ze nat, my mirry men a’? 
O fee ze nat quhat I fee? 

Methinks I fee a‘hoft of men ¢ te 
I merveil quha they be, 


She weend it had been hir luvely lord, 
As he cam ryding hame ; 
It was the traitor Edom 0” Gordon, 
Quha reckt nae fin nor fhame. 20 


She had nae fooner bukit hirfel, 
And putten on hir goun, 

Till Edom o’ Gordon and his’men 
Were round about the toun. 


They had nae fooner fupper fett, 


a) 
Nae fooner faid the grace, 
Till Edom 0’ Gordon and his men, 
Were light about the place. 
The lady ran up to hir towir head, 
Sa faft as fhe could drie, 30 


To fee if by hir fair fpeechés 


She could wi’ him agree, 


But quhan he fee this lady {aif, 
And hir yates all locked faft, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 35 
And his hart was all aghaft. 

H 3 
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Cim doun to me, ze lady gay, 
Cum doun, cum doun to me: 


This night fall ye lig within mine armes, 
To morrow my bride fall be, 49 


f winnae cum doun, ze fals Gordon, 
I winnae cum down to thee ; 

I winnae forfake.my ain dear lord, 
That is fae far frac me. 


Give owre zour houfe, ze lady fair, 45 
Give owre zour houfe to me, 

Or I fall brenn yourfel therein, 
Bot and zour babies three. 


a I winnae give owre, ze falfe Gordon, 

i i; To nae fik traitor as zee; 59 
HM And if ze brenn my ain dear babes, 

bide ey My lord fall make ze drie. 


But reach my piftol, Glaud, my man, 
And charge ze weil my gun: 

For, but if I pierce that bluidy butcher, 55 
My babes we been undone, 


‘ | She ftude upon hir caftle wa, 
And let twa bullets flee: 
She mift that bluidy butchers hart, 
And only raz’d his knee. 60 
4 
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Set fire to the houfe, quo’ fals Gordon, 
All wood wi’ dule and ire: 

Fals lady, ze fall rue this deid, 
As ze brenn in the fire. 


Wae worth, wae worth ze, Jock my man, 


¥ paid ze weil zour fee ; 
Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa ftane, 
Lets in the reek to me? 


And ein wae worth ze, Jock my man, 
I paid ze weil zour hire ; 

Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa ftane, 
To me lets in the fire? 


Ze paid me weil my hire, lady ; 
Ze paid me weil my fee: 

But now Ime Edom o’ Gordons man, 
Maun either doe or die. 


O than befpaik hir little fon, 
Sate on the nourice’ knee: 

Sayes, Mither dear, gi owre this houfe, 
For the reek it fmithers me. 


I wad gie a’ my gowd, my childe, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, 

For ane blaft o’ the weftlin wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee, 

H 4 
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80 
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O then befpaik hir dochter dear, 85 
She was baith jimp and fma: 


O row me in a pair o’ fheits, 
And tow me owre the wa. 


They rowd hir in a pair o” fheits, 
And towd hir owre'the wa: 99 
But on the point.of Gordons {pear, 
he gat a deadly fa. 


O bonnie bonnie was hir mouth, 
And cherry wer hir cheiks, 


And clear clear was hir zellow hair, 


\O 
Wi 


Whereon the reid bluid dreips. 


rm 
i 
i. 


hen wi’ his fpear he turnd hir owre, 


O gin hir face was wan! 


He fayd, Ze are the firft that eir 
iL witht alive again. 100 


He turnd hir owre and owre again, 
O gin hir fkin was whyte ! 

1 might ha fpared that bonnie face 
To hae been fum mans delyte, 


¥. 98, 102. O gin, &c. a Scotti/h idiom ta exfreft great admi- 
VatiOn. 


Bulk 
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Bufk and boun, my merry men a’, 105 
For ill dooms I do guefs ; 
I cannae juik in that bonnie face, 
. tet ee 
As it lyes on the grafs. 


Thame, luiks to freits, my master deir, 

Then freits wil follow thame : 110 
Let it neir be faid brave Edom o’ Gordon 

Was daunted by a dame. 


But quhen the ladye fee the fire 
Cum flaming owre hir head, 
She wept and kift hir children twain, Vis 


Sayd, Bairns, we been but dead. 


The Gordon then his bougill blew, f 
And faid, Awa’, awa’; é 
This houfe o’ the Rhodes is a’ in flame, 
J hauld it time to ga’. 120 


O then befpyed hir ain dear lord, 
As hee cam owre the lee; 
He fied his caftle all in blaze 


Sa far as he could fee. 


V.109, £10. Thame, &c. i. e. Them that look after omens of 
ill luck, ill luck will follow. 


Then 
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Then fair, O fair his mind mifgave, 12¢ 
And all his hart was wae: 

Put on, put on, my wighty men, 
Sa faft as ze can gae. 


Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

So faft as ze can drie; 130 
For he that is hindmoft of the thrang, 

Sall neir get guid o’ me, 


Than fum they rade, and fum they rin, 
Fou faft out-owre the bent ; 

But eir the foremoft could get up, 135 
Baith lady and babes were brent, 


He wrang his hands, he rent his hair, 
And wept in teenefu’ muid : 
© traitors, for this cruel deid 
Ze fall weip teirs 0” bluid. 140 


And after the Gordon he is gane, 
Sa faft as he micht drie; 

And foon ? the Gordon’s foul hartis bluid, 
He’s wroken his dear ladie. . 
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XII. 
AN ELEGY 
ON HENRY FOURTH EARL OF NORTH- 
HUMBERLAND. 


As it was propofed to give fpectmens of the compofition af 
mof? of our ancient poets, the reader has here an BLEGY of 
SKELTON’S: yet as this is fome little deviution from our 
plan, we chufe to throw it to the end of the Birst Book, 
though evidently written, before Jome of the preceding. 

The fubject of this poem is the death of Henry Percy, 
fourth earl of Northumberland, who fell a victim to the ava- 
rice of Henry VII. In 1489 the parliament had granted the 
hing a Jubfidy for carrying on the war in Bretagne. This 
tax was found fo heavy in the North, that the whole coun- 


bs) 


a 

try was in a flame. The E. of Northumberland, then lord 
lieutenant for Yorkfhire, wrote to inform the king of the dij- 
content, and praying an abatement. But nothing is fo unre- 
lenting as avarice: the king wrote back that not a penny 
foould be abated. This meffage being delivered by the earl 
awith too little caution, the populace rofe, and fuppofing him to 
be the promoter of their calamity, broke into his houfe and 
murdered him with feveral of bis attendants : who yet are 
charged by Skelton with being backward in their duty on 
this occafon. “I his melancholy event happened at the earl’s 


feat at Cocklodge, near Thirfke, in Yorkjbire, April 28. 1489. 
fal ys ¢ 2 . 
See Lord Bacon, Se. 
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es bss dah not me much poetical merit in this old 
; i kelton 5 beft) he will See a firi iking 
picture of tk the fat e and miata wificence kept up by our ancient no- 
bility dur a the feudal fsbo This &reat earl is defcribed 
here as having among his menial fervants, KNIGHT a, 
SQUIRES, andeven BARONS: Jee vu. 32. 183.5. Which 
however different ; trom modern mann CVS, Was not unufual with | 
our Mba barons, Ly: caft les had all th e plendour and 
offices af a royal courts vefore the Laws againft Retainers 
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abrid ged and limited the mu uber of their atte ndants. 
Joun ieckOs, who commonly ftyled oer Poet Lau- 
reat, died ‘June oA) Ra 529. T he follo: Wig poen wt, which ap- 


pears to have been Bvt Men 18. after the dient, 2s printed 
from an ancient edition of a os in Ol, let. t2mo. 1¢63.— 
It is ide Ge to Henry Sifth earl of Northumberland, and 
is prefaced, Oc. in the follows: ng manner $ 


Poeta Skelton Laureatus libellum fuum metrice 
allog quitur. 


Ad dominum properato meum mea pagina Percy, 
Qui Nx erinimibiornde’ Jura paterna gcerit. 

Ad nutum celebris tu prona repone leonis, 
Queeque fuo patri triftia jufta * * * 

Aftu ubi per legit, dubian fab mente volutet 
i on et , cunéta quz male fida rotat. 

Qui leo fit felix, & « Neftoris occupet annos, 
Ad libitum cujus ipfe paratus ero. 


SKELTON LAUREAT UPON THE DOLOURS DETHE AND MUCH 
LAMENTABLE CHAUNCE OF THE MOST HONORABLE 
ERLE OF NORTHUMBERLANDE. 


Wayle, I wepe, I fobbe, I figh ful fore 
The dedely fate, the dolefulle defteny 
Of hym that is gone, alas! without reftore, 
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Of the bloud + royall defcending nobelly ; 

Whofe lordfhyp doutles, was flayne lamentably 5 
Thorow trefon again him compaffed and wrought ; 
Trew to his prince, in word, in dede, and thought. 


Of hevenly poems, O Clyo calde by name 
Tn the colege of mufis goddefs hyftoriall, 

Adres the to me, whiche am both halt I lame 10 
In ele& uteraunce to make memoryall : 
To the for fouccour, to the for helpe I'call 

Mine homely rudnes and dryghnes to expell 

With the frefhe waters of Elyconys well. 


wa 


Of noble a&es aunciently enrolde, I 
Of famous pryncis and lordes of aftate, 

By thy report ar wont to be extold, 
Regeftringe trewly every formaré date ; 
Of thy bountie after the ufuall rate, 

Kyndell in me fuche plenty of thy nobles, 20 


an 


Thefe forowfulle dités that I may fhew expres. 


In fefons paft who hath herde or fene 
Of formar writyng by any prefidente 

‘That viulane haftarddis ; in their furious tene 
Fulfylled with malice of froward entente, 25 
Confetered togeder of common concente 

Falfly to flee theyr moft finguler good lord ? 

It may be regiftrede of fhamefull aekende 


+ Henry, firft E. of Northumberland, was begotten of Mary 
daughter to Henry dos Af Lancapter, fecond fou of K. Henry H1.— 
ee was alfa lineally dejcended from Godfrey Duke of Brabant, fon 
. be Emperour Charlem agne, by Gerberga niece to Lothar K. of 
Fe ance. See Cambden Brit. 
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So 
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So noble a man, fo valiaunt lord and knyght, 
Folfilled with honor, as all the world doth ken; 36 
At his commaundement, which had both day and nyght 
Knyghtes and fquyers, at every feafon when 
He calde upon them, as meniall houfhold men; 
Were not thefe commons uncurteis karlis of kind 
To flo their own lord? God was not in their mynd. 38 


And were not they to blame, I fay alfo, 

That were aboute him his owne fervants of truft, 
Tc fuffre him flayn of his mortall fo? 

Fled away from hym, let hym ly in the duft : 

They bode not till the rekening were difcuft. 49 
What fhuld I fatter ? what fhuld I glofe or paint? 


Fy, fy for quae: their hartes were to faint 


In England and Fraunce, which gretly was redouted ; 
Of whom both Flaunders and est dftodeindrede; 

To whom great eftates obeyed and lowted ; 4S 
Amayny of rude villayns made hym for to blede : 


Unkindly they flew him, that holp them oft at nede: 
He was their bulwark, their paves, and their wall, 


Yet fhamfully they flew hym ; that fhame mot them befal. 


I fay, ye comoners, why wer ye fo ftark mad? 50 
What frantyk frenfy fyll in your brayne ? 

Where was your wit and refon, yé fhould have had? 
What wilful foly made yow to Hi apayne 
Your naturall lord? alas! I can not fayne. 

Ye armed you with will, and left your wit behynd ; 55 

Well may you be called comones moft unkynd. 


He 
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He was your chefteyne, your fhelde, your chef defence, 
Redy to aflift you in every time of nede ; 

Your worfhyp depended of his excellence : 
Alas! ye mad men, to far ye did excede: 60 
Your hap was unhappy, to ill was your fpede: 

What moved you againe him to war or to fyght? 

What aylde you to fle your lord agayn all ryght? 


The ground of his quarel was for his foverain lord, 


o 


The well concerning of all the hole lande, 65 

Demandyng fuche duties as nedes moft acord 
Totheright of his prinee which fhold not be withitand; 
For whofe caufe ye flew him with your owne hand : 


But had his noble men done wel that day 


Pies Mian mana ee 


Ye had not been able to have fayd hym nay. 7© 


But ther was fals packing, or els I am begylde; 
How be it the mater was evydent and playne, 
For if they had occupied their {pere and their fhilde, 


oe OTERO 


This noble man doutles had not bene flayne. 

But men fay they wer lynked with a double chaine, 75 
And held with the comones under a cloke, 
Vhich kindeled the wild fyr that made al this fmoke. 


The commons renyed ther taxes to pay 
Of them demaunded and afked by the kynge ; 

With one voice importune, they plainly faydnay: 86 
Theybufkt them ona bufhment themielfein baile tobring: 
Agayne the kyngs plefure to wreftie or to wring, 

Bluntly as beftis with bofte and with crye 


They fayd, they forfed not, nor carede not to dy. 
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The nobelnes of the north this valiant lord and knight, 85 
As man that was innocent of trechery or traine, 
Prefed forth boldly to withftand the myght, 

And, lyke marciall Heétor, he faught them agayne, 
Vygoroufly upon them with might and with maine, 
Truftyng in noble men that were with him there: go 

But al they fled from hym for falfhode or fere. 


Barones, knyghtes, fquiers and all, 
Together with fervauntes of his famuly, 
Turned their backe, and let their matter fal, 
Of whome they counted not a flye; 95 
Take up whofe wold for them, they let him ly. 
Alas! his gold, his fee, his annual rent 
Upon fuche a fort was ille beftowd and fpent. 


Je was environd aboute on every fyde 
With his enemyes, that were ftarke mad and wode; 100 
Yet while he ftode he gave them woundes wyde : 
Alas for ruth! what thoughe his mynd were gode, 
His corage manly, yet ther he fhed his blode ! 
Al left alone, alas ! he foughte in vayne ; 


For cruelly among them ther he was flayne. 105 


Alas for pite! that Percy thus was fpylt 
The famous erle of Northumberland : 
Ofknyghtly prowes the fword pomel and hylt, 

‘The myghty lyon doutted by fe and lande ! 

O dolorous chaunce of fortunes froward hande! 110 
What man remembryng howe fhamfully he was flaine, 
From bitter weping himfelf can reftrain ? 


I O cruell 
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O cruell Mars, thou dedly god of war! 
O dolorous tewifday, dedicate to thy name, 
When thou fhoke thy {worde fo noble a man to mar! 115 
O ground ungracious, unhappy be thy fame, 
. Which wert endyed with rede bloud of the fame! 
Moft noble erle! O foule myfuryd ground 
Where on he gat his finall dedely wounde ! 


O Atropos, of the fatall fyfters thre 120 
Goddes moft cruel unto the lyfe of man, 
All merciles in the is no pité! 
O homicide, which fleeft all that thou can, 
So forcibly upon this erle thou ran, 
That with thy fword enharpit of mortall drede, 135 
Thou kit afonder his perfight vitall threde ! 


My wordes unpullytht be nakide and playne, 
Of aureat poems they want ellumynynge ; 

But by them to knowlege ye may attayne | 
Of this lordes dethe and of his murdrynge. 139 
Which whils he lyved had fuyfon of every thing, 

Of knights, of fquyers, chyf lord of toure and towne 

Tyl fykkell fortune began on hym to frowne. 


Paregall to dukes, with kynges he might compare, 
Surmountinge in honor all erles he did excede, 1 35 


_ To all countries aboute hym reporte me I dare. 


Lyke to Eneas benigne in worde and: dede, 
Valiant as Heétor in every marciall nede, 


| prudent, difcrete, circumfpeét and wyte, 


Tyll the chaunce ran agayne hym of fortunes duble dyfe. 
Vou. III, I What 
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What nedeth me for to extoll his fame 
With my rude pen enkankered all with ruft ? 

Whofe noble actes fhow worfhiply his name, 
Tranfendyng ‘ far? myne homely mufe, that mufte 
Yet fomewhat wright fupprifed with herty luft, 145 

Truly reportyng his right noble eftate, 

Immortally whiche is immaculate. 


His noble blode never deftayned was, 
Trew to his prince for to defend his ryght, 

Doblenefs hatyng, fals maters to compas, 150 
Treytory and trefon he banyfht out of fyght, 
With truth to medle was al his holl delyght, 

As all his countrey can teftyfy the fame : 

To fle fuche a lorde, alas, it was great fhame. 


If the hole quere of the mufis nyne 155 
In me all onely wer fet and compryfed, 
Enbrethed with the blaft of influence devyne, 
As perfytly as could be thought or devifed 5 
To me alfo all though it were promifed 
Of laureat Phebus holy the eloquence, 160 
All were to lytell for his magnificence, 


O yonge lyon, but tender yet of age, 
Grow and encreafe, remembre thyn eftate, 
God the affyft unto thyn herytage, 

And geve the grace to be more fortunate, 165 
Agayn rebellyones arme to make debate, 
And, as the lyone, whiche is of beftes kynge, 

Unto thy fubjectes be curteis and benynge. 


3 I-pray | 


. And be not lyght of credence in no‘cafe. 175 
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I pray God fende the profperous lyfe and long, 

Stable thy mynide conftant to be and fat, 170 
Ryght to mayntayn, and to refyft all wronge, 

All flatteryng faytors abhor and from the catft, 

Of foule detraction God kepe the from the blaft, 
Let double delyng in the'have no place, - 


With hevy chere, with dolorous hart and mynd, 
Eche man may forow in his inward thought, 
This lords death, whofe pere is hard to fynd 
Al gife Englond and Fraunce were thorow faught. 
Al kynges, all princes, al dukes, well they ought 189 
Both temporall and fpiritual for to complayne 
This noble man, that crewelly was flayne. 


More fpecially barons, and thofe knyetes bold, 
And all other gentilmen with him enterteyned 

In fee, as menyall men of his houfold, 185 
Whom he as lord worfhyply mainteyned : 
To forowful weping they ought to be conftreined, 

As oft as they call to theyr remembraunce, 

Of ther good lord the fate and dedely chaunce. 


Perlefe prince of heven emperyall, 190 
That with one worde formed al thing of nou ghte ; 
Feven, hell, and erthe obey unto thy call ; 
Which to thy refemblance wonderfly haft wrought 
All mankynd, whom thou full dere haf bought, 
With thy bloud precious our finaunce thou did pay 195 
And us redemed, from the fendys pray : 


I2 Potala 
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‘To the pray we, as prince incomparable, 
As thou art of mercy and pyte the well, 

Thou bring unto thy joye eterminable 
The foull of this lorde from all daunger of hell, 208 
In endles blys with the to byde and dwell 

In thy palace above.the orient, 

Where thou art lord, and God omnipotent. 


O quene of mercy, O lady full of grace, | 
Mayden moft pure, and goddes moder dere, 205 § 

To forowful hartes chef comfort and folace, 
Of all women O flowre without pere, 
Pray to thy fon above the fterris clere, 

He to’ vouchefaf by thy mediacion 

To pardon thy fervant, and bringe to falvacion. 21@ 


In joy triumphaunt the hevenly yerarchy, 
With all the hole forte of that glorious place, 
His foull mot receyve into theyr company 
Thorow bounty of hym that formed all folace : 
Wel of pite, of mercy, and of grace, 215 
The father, the fonn, and the holy ghoft 
In Trinitate one God of myghts mofte. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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SERIES (tur FIRST, 
BOOK II, 


BALLADS tuat iLLtustrate SHAKESPEARE. 


Our great dramatic poet having occaftonally quoted many 
ancient ballads, and ewen taken the plot of one, if not more, 


of his plays from among them, it was judged proper to pre- 
f I 3 Serve 
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Serve as many of thefe as could be recowered, and that they 
might be the more eafily found, to exhibit them in one collective 
view. This Second Boox is therefore fet apart for the. 
reception of Juch ballads as are quoted by SHAKESPEARE, or 
contribute in any degree to illuftrate his writings: this being 
the principal point in view, the candid reader will pardon 
the admiffion of fome pieces, that have no other kind of merit. 

The defign of this Book being of a Dramatic tendency, it 
may not be improperly introduced «with a few ebferwations 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, and ON 
THE CONDUCT OF OUR FIRST DRAMATIC POETS: @ 
Jubjed?, which though not unfucce/sfully handled by feveral 
good writers already*, will yet perhaps admit of /ome far= 
ther illu/tration. 


On 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, 
&c, 


It 25 wellknown that dramatic poetry in this and moft ot ber 
nations of Europe owes its origin, or at leaft its revival, to 
thofe religious bows, which in the dark ages were ufually exhi- 
bited onthe more folemn feftivals, At thofe times they were wont 
to represent in the churches the lives and miracles of the faints, 
or fome of the more important frories of fcripture. And as 
the moft myfterious fubjeGs were frequently chofex, fuch as the 
Incarnation, Paffion, and Refurreéction of Chrift, Sc. thefeex- 
hibitions acquired the general name of Mysteries. At fir/t 
they were probably a kind of dumb fhews, intermingled, it may 
be, with a few fhort /peeches; at length they grew into a 
regular Jeries of connected dialogues, formally divided into 
a&s and Jcenes. Specimens of thefe in their moff im- 
proved fiate (being at beft but poor artlefs compofitions ) 


may 


* Bp. Warburton's Shakefp. vol. 5. p. 438—~Pref. to Dodfley’s 
Old Plays,~-Riccoboni's Acct. of Theat, of Esropes 
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may be feen among Dodfley’ s Oxrp Piayrs and in Ofborne’s 
Harievan Miscev. How they were exhibited in their 
mot fimple form, we may learn from an ancient novel (often 
quoted by our old dramatic poets *) intitld.... amerpe 
Pelt of a man that wag called Mowtegiag +, Oc. being a tran/- 
lation from the Dutch language, in which he is named Ulen- 
{piegle. Howleglas, whofe waggifh tricks are the fubjedt of 
this book, after many adventures comes to live with a prieft, 
avho makes him his parifh-clark. This pricft is deferibed as 
keeping @ LEMAN or concubine, who had but one eye, to 
avhom Howleglas oweda grudge for revealing his rogueries to 
bis mafter, The ftory thus proceeds, .... ‘* And than in 
<s the meane feafon, while Howleglas was paryfbe clarke, at 
«< Eaffer they foould play the refurrection of our lorde: and 
<¢ for becaufe than the men wer not learned, nor could not 
<< read, the prie/t toke his leman, and put her in the grave for 
‘© an Aungell: and this feing Howleglas, toke to hym iij of 
«< the fympleft perfons that were in the towne, that played 
<< the iij Maries; and the Perfon [i. e. Parfon or Reéor] 
<¢ played Chrifte, with a baner in his hand. Than faide 
<< Howleglas to the fymple perfons, Whan the Aungel afeeth 
<< you, wwhome you Jeke, you may faye, The parfons leman 
‘© with one iye. Than it fortuned that the tyme was come 
<¢ that théy muft playe, and the Angel afked them whom they 
<<‘ fought, and than fayd they, as Howleglas had fhewed and 
«<< lerned them afore, and than anfwered they, We Jeke the 
<< pricfts leman with one we. And than the priefie might 
‘<< heare that he was mocked And whan the priefies leman 
“¢ herd that, foe arofe out of the grave, and would have 
<< finyten with her fit Howleglas upon the cheke, but fhe miffed 
‘« him and /mote one of the fimple perfons that played one of 

I 4 <¢ the 


* See Bén Fonfon's Poetafter, AG. 3. fc. 4. and his Ma/que of 
the Fortunate Ifes. 

+ Howleglas is faid in the Preface to have died in M.CCCC.L. 
At the end of the book, in Ni.ccc.L. 
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the thre Maries; and he gave her another; and than 
‘* toke fhe him by the heare [hair]; and that feing his qwyfe, 
“« came running bafiely to fmite the priefies leaman; and than 
the pricft feeing this, cafte down hys baner and went to 
helpe bis woman, fo that the one gave the other fore 
“* firokes, and made great noyfe in the churche. And than 
Howleglas feyng them linge together by the eares in the 
bodi of the churche, went bis way out of the village, and 
““ came no more there +.” 
As the old Myfreries frequently required the representation 
of Jome allegorical perfonage, Juch as Death, Sin, Charity, 
Faith, and the like, by degrees the rude poets of thofe unlet- 
tered ages began to form compleat dramatic pieces confifting 
intirely of Juch perfonifications. Thefe they intitled Morar 
Piays, or Morauities. The Myfteries were very in- 
artificial, reprefenting the /cripture ftories fimply according to 
he letter. But the Moralities are not devoid of invention ; 
they exhibit outlines v the dramatic art ; they contain fome- 
rhing of a fable or plot, and even attempt to delineate charac- 
ters and manners, I have now before me two that were 
princed early in the reign of Henry VIIT; in which I think 
one may plainly difcover the feeds of Tragedy and Comedy? 
for which reajon I fhall give a fhort analyfis of them both. 
One of them is intitled tern man *. The fubjeG of this 
piece is the /ummoning of man out of the world by death ; and 
its moral, that nothing will then avail him but a well-f/pent 
life and the comforts of religion. . This fubject and moral are 
opened in a monologue Jpoken by the MESSENGER (for that 
was the name generally given by our anceffors to the prologue 
on their rude frage: ) then Gon t is represented, who after 
Jeme general complaints on the degeneracy of mankind, pe for 
ETH 


td. Tmpryonted... bp Wyitpam Copland : without date, in 
ato. bl. Let. among Mr, Garrick’s Old Plays. K. vol. 10. 

* See a farther account of this play in Vol. 2. p. 104. TOS. 
avhere inftead of ‘* Wynkyn de Worde” read Rycharde Pynfon.” 
1 The fecond perfon of the Trinity feems to be meant. 
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Deva and orders him to bring before bis tribunal Rvery- 
MAN, for fois called the perfonage who represents the human 
race. EVERY-MAN appears, and receives ihe fummons with 
all the marks of confufion and terror. When Death ts with- 
drawn, Every-man applies for relief in this dijire/s to Fri~ 
LowsHie, Kinprep, Goons or Riches, but they fuc- 
ceffively renounce and forfake him. In this difconfolate fiate 
he betakes himfelf to Goop-DEDES, who after upbraid- 
ing him with his long negle@ of her +, introduces him to ber 
fier Kuowience, and fhe leads him to the ** hely man 
Conression” who appoints him penance: this he injiics 
upon himfelf on the flage, and then withdraws to receive the 
Jacraments of the priefi. On his return he begins to wax 
faint, and afier STRENGTH, Beauty, DiscreETION 
and Five Wits* have all taken their final leave of himg 
gradually expires on the fiage; Good-dedes frill accompanying 
him to the laf. Then an AUNGELL defcends to fing bis 
requiem : and the epilogue is /poken by a perfon, called Doc- 
TouR, who recapitulates the whole and delivers the moral, 


<6 f This memoriall men may have in mynde, 
“© Ye berers, take it of worth old and yonge, 
“© And forfake pryde, for he difceyveth you in thende, 
<¢ And remembre Beaute, Five Wit:s, Strengih and Difcrecion, 
** They all at laft do Every-man forfake, 
** Save bis Good Dedes there dothe he take: 
“¢ But beware, for and they be /mall, 
“© Before God be hath no helpe at all.’ Se. 


From this fhort analyfis it may be obferved that €yerp Man 
isa grave jolemn piece, not without Jome rude atte pts to ex- 
ite terror and pity, and therefore may not improperly be re~ 
Served to, the clafs of tragedy. It is remarkable that in this 
old 

+ Thofe above-mentioned are male charaéters. 
* 7. €. the ive Senfes. Thefe are frequently exhibited upon the 
Spanih flage: (fee Riccoboni p. 93.) but our moralift has repre- 
jéuted them all by one perfonage, 
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old fimple drama the fable is conducted upon the fridte/t model 
of the Greek tragedy. The action is fimply one, the time of 
adion is that of the performance, the fcene is never changed, 
nor the flage ever empty. EVERY MAN the hero of the piece 
after his firft appearance never withdraws, except when he 
goes out to receive the facraments, which could not well be 
exhibited in public; and during his abfence KNOWLEDGE 
difcants on the excellence and power of the priefthood, fome- 
avhat after the manner of the Greek chorus. And indeed exe 
cept in the circumpance of £ very-man’s expiring on the fiage, 
the Samp/on Agon. of Milton is hardly formed on a feverer plan, 
The other play is intitled pich:Beorner * 27d bears no di- 
fant refemblance to comedy: its chief aim Jeems to be to ex- 
hibit chara&ers and manners, its plot being much le/s regular 
than the foregoing. The prologue is [poken by Prry repre 
fented under the character of an aged pilgrim, he ts joyned by 
ConTEMPLACYON and PERSEVERANCE two holy men, 
avho after lamenting the degeneracy of the age, declare their 
refolution of fiemming the torrent. Pity then is left upon the 
fiage, and prefently found by FREWYLL, reprefenting a lewd 
debauchee, who with his diffolute companion IMAGINACION, 
relate their manner of life, and not without humour defcribe 
the fiews and other places of bafe refort. They are presently 
joined by Hick-SCORNER, avho is drawn as a libertine re- 
turned from travel, and agreeably to his name Scoffs at religion. 
Thefe three are defcribed as extremely vicious, who glory in 
every act of wickedne/s: at length two of them quarrel, and 
Pity endeavours to part the fray: on this they fall upon 
him, put him in the ftocks, and there leave him. Pity then 
difcants in a kind of lyric méafure on the profligacy of the age, 
and in this fituation is found by Perfeverance and Contempla- 
cion, wha fet him at liberty, and advife him to go in fearch 
of the delinguents. As foon as he is gone Frewill appears 
again: and, after relating in a very comic manner Jome of his 
rogueries and efcapes from jufiice, 4s rebuked by the two holy 
men, 


* €mprpnred hy me MWpnkpn de Worde no date} a ato, bi. Let. 
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men, who, after a long altercation, at length convert him 
and his libertine-companion Imaginacion from their wicious 
course of life: and then the play ends with a few verfes from 
Perfeverance by way of epilogue. This and every Morality £ 
have feen conclude with a folemn prayer. They are all of them 
in rhyme ; in akind of lovfe fianxa, intermixed with diftichs. 

It ewould be needlefs to point out the abfurdities in the 
plan and conduct of the foregoing play: they are evi- 
dently great. Li is Jufficient to obferve, that, bating the mo- 
ral and religious refiections of Pity, (Sc. the piece is of a co- 
mic caft, and contains a humorous difplay of Jome of the vices 
of the age. Indeed the author has generally been fo little at- 
tentive to the allegory, that we need only fubjtitute other 
names to his perfonages, and we have real charaders andliv- 
ing manners. 

We fee then that the writers of thee Moralities were upon 
the very threfbold of real Tragedy and Comedy ; and therefore 
we are not to wonder that Tragedies and Comedies in form 
Joon after took place, efpecially as the revival of. learning 
about this time brought them acquainted with the Roman and 
Grecian models. 

At what period of time the Myfteries and Moratities had 
their rife it is difficult to difcover. Holy plays representing 
the miracles and Jufferings of the faints appear to have been 
no novelty inthe reign of Henry II. and a lighter fort of Inter- 
ludes were not then unknown®*. In Chaucer’s Time ** Plays 


re 


* See Fitz-flephens’s defcription of London, preferved by Stow, 
Londonia pro fpectaculis theatralibus, pro ludis icenicis, ludos 
habet fanctiores, reprefentationes miraculorum, &c. He is thought 
to have written in the R. of Hen. I. and to have died in that of 
Rich. I. It is true at the end of his book we find mentioned Hen- 
ricum regem tertium ; but as zt comes in between the names of the 
Emprefs Maud and Thomas Becket, it is probably a mifiake of fome 
tranfcriber for Henricum regem ij. as it might be written in MS. 
From a pafjage in his Chap. De Religione, it fhould feem that the 
body of St. Thomas Becket was juft then a new acquifition to the 
Church of Canterbury. 
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of Miracles” were the common refort of idle goffipst. To 
wards the latter end of Henry the VIith’s reign Moralities 
avere Jo common, that Tobn Raftel, brother-in-law to Sir 
Thomas More, conceived a defign of making them the vehicle 
of Jetence and natural philofophy. With this view he publifbed 
‘ &. & new interlube ant a merp of che nature of the iii 
eiviuients declarpnge manp proper points of phplofophp nacuratt, 
and of dpverg firaunge fantps, * Ec. Lr as objervable that 
the poet [peaks of the aifeovery of America as then recent 5 


m—— 8 Within this sex yere 
“* Wefiwarde be founde new landes 


** That we never harde tell of before this,” §Fc, 


The Weft Indies were difcovered by Columbus in 1492, 
which fixes the writing of this play to about t 510. The play 
of Wich-Deerner was probably fomewhat more ancient, as he 
frill more imperfe@ly alludes to the American aifcoveries, une 
der the name of ** the Newe founde Ilonde,” Sign. A, vi. 

Jt appears from the prologue of the play of The Four Ele- 
ments, that Interludes were then very common: The profe/- 
fion of PLAYER was no lefs common 3 for in an old fatire in- 
titled Cocke Lorelles Wore + the author enamerares all the moft 


COMMON 


tSee Prologue to Wife of Bath's Tale,v. 558. Urry's Ed. 

* Mr. Garrick bas az imperfeG copy, Old Plays i. vol. 4. 
The Dramatis Perfone are, “ €. The Meffengere {or Prologue] 
“* Nature naturate, Humanyte. Studyous Defire. Senfuall Appe- 
“< tyte. The Taverner. Experyence. Yenoraunce. (Alfo yf ye 
“* hfte ye may brynge in a Adgyfynge.)’ Afterwards. follows a 
table of the matters handled in the interlude. Among which are 
“ &. Of certeyn conclufions prounynge 4 the yerthe muft nedes be 
“reunde, and that it hengyth in myddes of ihe Syrmament, &c. 
(©, Of certeyne points of cofmography....andof dyvers /iraunge 
“+ egyonsy..».and of the new founde landys and the maner of the 
“¢ people.” This part is extremely curious, as it Soows what no. 
** tions were entertained of the neaw American difcoveries, 


t Pr. at ihe Sux in Fleer -ft, by W. de Worde. no date. bl, L. 4te. 
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common trades or callings, as “ Carpenters, Coopers. Soyners, 
Ec. aud among others, PLAYERS, tho it muft be acknow- 
ledged he has placed them in no very reputable company, 


“¢ PLAYERS; purfe-cutters, money batterers, 
‘6 Golde-wajfbers, tomblers, jogelers, 


“ Pardoners, Se.” Sign. B. vj. 


It is obfervable that in the old Moralities of Hick Scarner, 
E-very-man, Sc. there is no kind of flage direflion for the 
exits and entrances of the perfonages, no divifion of acis and 
feenes, But in the moral interlude of Duty Fubentug f, writ- 
ten under Edw. VI. the exits and entrances begin to be noted 
in the margin: at length in Q, Elizabeth's reign Moralities 
appeared formally divided into acts and Jcenes, qwith a regu- 
lar prologue, (3c. One of thefe is reprinted by Dedjley. 

In the time of Hen. VIIL one or two dramatic pieces had 
been publifbed under the claffical names of Comedy and Tra- 
gedy*, but they appear not to have been intended for popular 
ufe: it was not till the religious ferments had fubjided that 
the public had leifure to attend to dramatic poetry. In the 
reign of Eliz. Tragedies and Comedies began to appear in 
form, and could the poets have per, evered, the firf? madels 
avere good. G@orboouc, a regular tragedy, was acted in 

1c61. [See Ames p. 310.] and Gafcoigne, in 1566, exhibited 
Jocafta, 4 tranflation from Euripides, as alfo Ehe Suppofes, 
aregular comedy, from Ariofto: near thirty years before any of 
Shake/peare’s were printed. 


(9 am y 
2 be 


t Defcribed in wol. 2. pag. 104. The Dramatis Perfor 
of this piece are, &, Meffenger. Lufty Fuventus. Cood Counfail. 
Knowledge. Sathan the devyll. Hypocrifie. Fellovsfhip. Aboii - 


(es 


nable-lyving, [an Harlot.) Gods-merciful promifes.” 


* Bp. Bale had apphed the name of Tragedy to his Myftery of 


Gods Wromifes, 271 533.In1540 fohu Palfzrave,B.D.badre-pub- 
lifbed a Latin comedy called Acclaftug, with an Euglifh verfcn. 
Holingfhed even tells us, that fo early as 1520, the king had“ a 
“© goodlie comedie of Plautus plaied” before him at Greenwich : but 
be does not fay in what language. See vol. 3. p. S50. 
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The people however frill retained a relifh for their old My/- 
ertes and Moralities t, and the popular dramatic poets fecm 
to have made them their models. The graver fort of Mora- 
littes appear to have given birth to our modern TRAGEDY 5 Wis 
our COMEDY evidently took its rife Srom the lighter interludes 
of that kind. And as moft of thefe pieces contain an absurd 
mixture of religion and buffoonery, an emivent critic \| Jas 
well deduced from thence the origin of our unnatural TRaGtI- 
COMEDIES. Lwven after the people had been accuftomed ta 
Tragedies and Comedies,, Moralities fill kept their ground : one 
of them intitulea Gye Mew Cuftom T was printed fo late as 
573 : .at length they affumed the name of Masqves es 
and with Jome claffical improvements, became in the favo fol- 
lowing reigns the favourite entertainments of the court. 
As for the old Myfteries, which ceafed to be a&ed afier the 
reformation, they Jeem to have given rife to a third Species of 
Stage exhibition, which, though now confounded with Tragedy 
or Comedy, were by our firft dramatic writers confidered as 
quite diftind from them both: thefe were Hiftorical Plays, or 
Histories, a /pecies of dramatic writing, which refembled 
the old Myfteries in representing a Series of hiftorical events 
fimply in the order of time in which they happened, without 
any regard to the three great unities. Thefe pieces feem to differ 
from Tragedy, juft as much as Hifforical poems do from 
Epic: as the Pharfalia does from the 42 neid. What might 
contribute to make dramatic poetry take this turn was, that 
Joon after the Myfteries ceased to be exhibited, there was pub- 
lifbed a large collection of poetical narratives, called he 
Mritrour for Magiftrates §, wherein a great number of the 


moft 


filage 
allegory, 


} The general reception the old Moraljties had upon the 
ewill account for the Jondnefs of all our Sirft poets jor 
Subjects of this kind were familiar to every body. 

| Bp. Warburt. Shakefp. V. 5. +In Dodf. Old Plays, V. x, 

+ In fome of thefe appeared charaders full as extraordinary as 
in any of the old Moralities. In Ben. Fonfon’s mafque of & briftmas 
1616, one of the perfonages is MINCED PYE, 

§ The firf part of which was printed in x 5596 
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moft eminent charaéters in Englifo biffory are drawn relating 
their own misfortunes. This book was popular and of a dra- 
matic caft, and therefore, as an elegant writer || has well 
obferved, might have its influence in producing Hiftoric Plays. 
Thefe narratives probably furnifbed the fubjeds, and the an- 
cient Myfteries fuggefted the plan. 

That our old writers confidered Hiftorical Plays as fomewhat 
diftin® from Tragedy and Comedy, appears from numberlefs 
paffages of their works. ‘* OF late days, Jays Stow, in- 
«Read of thofe fage-playes* have been ufed Comedies, Trage- 
“<< dies, Enterludes, and WisToORiEs both true and fained.” 
Survey of London +. Beaumont and Fletcher, in the pro- 


logue to, Qhe Captain, /2y, 


«< This is nor Comedy, nor Tragedy, 
‘< Nor History.’ ——— 


Polonius in @awlet commends the afors, as the bef in the 
avorld ‘‘ ether for Tragedie, Comedie, Historie, Pafforall,” 
’xc. And Shakefpeare’s friends, Heminge and Condell, in 
the firft folio edit. of his plays, in 1623, have not only in- 
tithd their book ‘© Mr. William Shakefpeare’s Comedies, 
«« Histories, ana Tragedies :” but in their Table of Gon- 
tents bave arranged them under thofe three Jeveral heads : 
placing in the clafs of Hisrories, ‘ X. John, Richard II. 
‘Henry IV. 2 pts. Henry V. Henry VI. 3 pts. Richard Il, and 
Henry VIII. 

This diftinétion deferves the attention of the eritics : for if 
it be the firff canon of found criticifm to examine any work by 
thofe rules the author prescribed for bis « observance, then we 
ought not to try Shake/pear’s Hisroriss by the general laws 
of Tragedy or Comedy. Whether the rule itfelf be vicious or 
not, is another inguzry : but certainly we ought to examine a 
avork only by thole principles according to auhich tt was com- 
poled. This would fave a deal of impertinent critici/im. 
We 
| Catal. of Royal and Noble authors, vol. t. p. 166, 7+ 
* The Creation of the world, afted at Shinners-well, 11 £40G+ 
+ See Mr. Warton’s Obfervations, vol, 2. pr 109. 
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We have now brought the inquiry as low as was intended, 
but cannot quit it without remarking the great fondne/s of our 
Jorefathers for dramatic entertainments - not fewer than 
NINETEEN play-houjes had heen opened before the year 1633, 
when Prynne publifbed his {tiftriomaftix™. From this wri- 
ter awe learn that ** tobacco, wine, and beer t” «were in thofe 
days the ufual accomodations in the theatre, as now at Sadlers 
Wells. With regard to the ancient prices of admiffion; That 
piay-houfe called the Hore had pve different priced Seats 
Srom fix-pence to half-«- crown t. Some Houfes had PENNY 
benches ||. The‘ two-penny gallery” is mentioned in the Prol. 
to Beaum. and Fletcher's Woman Hater + And Jeats of three-~ 
pence and a groat in the paffage of Prynne laf referred to, 
But the general price of whatis now called the Prt seems to 
have been a foilling 4. The time of exhibition was early in 
the afternoon, their plays being generally.atied by day-light ¥. 
A/] Semale parts were performed by men, no actre/s being ever 

Jeen on the public fiage before thecivil avars. And as for 
the play-houfe furniture and ornaments, « they had no other 
“* Jcenes nor decorations of the flage, but only old tapefiry, and 
* the flage firewed with rufbes, with habits accordingly § ;? 
as we are affured in A fhort Difcourfe on rhe Englifo Stage, 
Jubjoined to Flecknoe’s Love’s-Kincpom, 1674, 


1270, 


* He peaks in p. 492, of the play-houfes in Bifsop/eate-Street, 
and on Ludgate-Hill, which are not among the SEVENTEEN enua 
merated in Pref. to Dodfley’s Old Plays. 

TP. 322. t Indudt. to Fonfon's Bartholomeaw-Fair. 

l| So a MS. of Oldys, from Tom Nafb, an old pamphlet-writer, 

4 Shakefp. Prol. to Hen. vilj.—Beaum. and Hetch. Prel. to the 
Coptain, and to the Mad-lover. The Prt probably had its name 

Jrom one of the Play-houfes having been a Cock-pit.- 

¥ Biogr. Brit. 1. 117. 2.—Owverbury’s Chara@. of an ador.— 
Even in the reign of Cha. Il. plays began at 3 in the afternoon. 

§ Puttenbam tells us they ufed Vizards in his time, “ partly to 

“¢ fupply thewant of players, when therewere moe parts then there 
** avere perfons, or that it was not thought meet to trouble... 
“© princes chambers with too many folkes.” [ Art of Eng. Poef. 
1589. p. 26.] From the laft claufe, it foould Seem that they were 
chiefly ufed in the NIASQUES at Court. 


I. ADAM 


Bont De Bok dy le AUD 


I. 
ADAM BELL, CLYM OF THE CLOUGH, 
AND WILLIAM OF GLOUDESLY, 


—were three noted outlaws, whofe feill in archery rendered 
them formerly as famous in the North of England, as Robin 
Hood and his fellows were in the midland counties. Their 
place of refidence was in the foreft of Englewood, not far 
from Carlifle, (called in the ballad Englifb- wood, which is 
probably tbe true etymology.) When they lived does not ap- 
pear. The author of the common bailad on ‘© THE PEDI- 
‘© GREE, EDUCATION, AND MARRIAGE OF RosIN 
“Hoop,” makes them contemporary with Robin Hooa’s fa- 
ther, in order to give him tke honour of beating them. ‘his 
Seems to prove that they were generally thought to have lived 
before the popular hero of Sherwood. 


Our northern archers were not unknown to their fouthern 


countrymen, their excellence at the long-bow 1s often alluded 
a : a 


to by our ancient poets. Shakefpeare, in his comedy of 
“© Mucu adoe about nothing,” AG. makes Benedicke confirm 
his refolves of not yielding to love, oy this proteftation, “c if 
© 7 do, igi me in a bottle like a cat*, and {boot at me, and 
“* he that hits me, let him be clapt on the fooulder and called 
‘ApaM :” meaning ApaM Betu, as Theobald right! y ob- 


Vou. III. K ferves 


* bullies formerly were of leather 5 though perbaps a wooden 
bottle might be bere meant. It 4s fiilla diverfion in Scotland te 
hang up acat in a fmall cafk PLET, half filled with foot : and 
then a parcel of clowns on horfeback try to beat out the ‘ends of it 
in order to foew their dexterit iy in efcaping before the contents y Zh 
upon them. 
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Serves, who refers to one or two other paffazes in our old 
ts wherein ‘be is mentioned. The Oxford editor has alfo 
well conjecture d that ** Abraham Cupid” in Romeo and Tu- 
liet, A. 2. fc. 1. foould be *“* Avam Cupid,” in allufion to 
our archer. »Ben ‘Jonfon bas mentioned CLYM .0” THE 
CLrouGcH in bis Alchemift, ee Bs te. 2. And Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, in a mock poem of his, called ** Tur long 
“* vacation in London,” de/cribes the Atorneys and Procors, 
as making matches to meet in Finfbury fields, 
“© With loynes in canvas bow-cafe tyde ; 
“ Where arrowes flick with mickle pride § 
“. . . Like ghofts of ADAM BEL and CLYMME, 
° Sol fers for fear they’l [hoot at hii.” 
Works, p. 291. fol. 1673. 
T he followi imag flanzas will be judged fr om the fit. le, ortho- 
grap iat and numbers, to be very ancient: they are given 
from an old black-letter. quarto, Jmprinted, at Bandon in Loth- 
purpe bp Writpam Copland (xo date) : corredied in fome pac 
ces by another copy in the editor ’s folio MS. In that volume 
this hada ad ts fell owe d by another, intitled YouncE CLou- 
DESLEEs be ng a continuation of the prefe eat fe tOrYs and recit-" 
ing thé adventures of Willian of Cloude/ly PSR but greatly 
éuferior ta this, both in merit and antiquity. 


PART THE FIRST. 


TRA E.R Y it was in grene foreft 
A Vi Amonge the levés grene, 
Wheras men hunt eaft and weft 

Wyth bowes and arrowes kene ; 


‘To ryfe the dere out of theyr denne; 
! y 


Suche fightes hath ofte bene fene > 


& F 
Oo 


As by thre yemen of the north countrey, 


By them it is I meane 


The one of them hight Adam Bel, 
The other Clym of the Clough, 
The thyrd was William of Cloudefly, 

An archer good. ynough. 


They were outlawed for venyfon, 
Thefe yemen everychone; 

They {wore them brethren upon a day, 
To Englythe wood for to gone. 


Now lith and lyften, gentylmen, 
That of myrthe loveth to here : 
Two of them were fingele men, 


The third had a wedded: fere. 


Wyllyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more than was hys care : 
He fayde to hys brethren upon a day, 

To Carleil he wold. fare ; 


For to fpeke with fayre Alyce his wife, 
And with hys chyldren thre. 

By my trouth, fayde Adam Bel, 
Not by the counfell of me: 


For if ye go to Carleil, brother, 
And from thys wylde wode wende, 
K 2 


Ver. 24. Caerlel. in P. C, pafim. 
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If the juftice may you take, 
Your lyfe were at an ende. 


If that I come not to-morowe, brother, 
By pryme to you agayne, 

Trufte not els, but that I am take, 35 
Or elfe that I am flayne. 


He toke hys leave of his brethren two, 
And to Carleil he is gon : 
There he knocked at his owne windowe 
Shortlye and anone. 40 


Wher be you, fayre Alyce my wyfe, 
And my chyldren thre ? 

Lyghtly let in thyne own hufbande 
Wyllyam of Cloudefle, 


Alas ! then fayde fayre Alyce, 45 
And fyghed wonderous fore, 

Thys place hath ben befette for you 
Thys halfe yere and more. 


Now am I here, fayde Cloudefle, 

I wold that in I were: 50 
Now fetche us meate and drynke ynoughe, 
And let us make good chere, 
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She fetched hym meate and drynke plentye, 
Lyke a true wedded wyfe ; 

And pleafed hym with that fhe had, 5§ 
Whome fhe loved as her lyfe. 


There lay an old wyfe in that place, 
A lytle befyde the fyre, 
Whych Wyllyam had found of charytyé 
More than feven yere. 60 


Up the rofe, and forth fhe goes, 
Evel mote fhe {pede therefoore 5 
For the had not fet no fote on ground 
In feven yere before, 


She went unto the juftice hall, 65 
As faft as fhe could hye: 

Thys nyght is come unto thys town 
Wyllyam of Cloudeflye. 


Thereof the juftice was full fayne, 
And fo was the fhirife alfo : 7° 
Thou fhalt not trauaill hether, dame, for nought, 
Thy meed thou fhalt have or thou go. 


They gave to her a ryght good goune 
Of {carlate, and of graine: 

She toke the gyft, and home fhe wente, 75 
And couched her doune agayne. 

K 3 
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They ryfed the towne of mery Carleile 
In all the hafte they can; 
And came thronging to Wyllyames houfe, 


As fait as they might gone, 80 


‘There they befette that good yeman 
About on every fyde: 

Wyllyam hearde great noyfe of folkes, 
That theyther-ward they hyed. 


Alyce opened a back wyndoéw, 85 
And loked all aboute, 

She was ware of the juftice and fhirife bothe’ 

let Wyth a full great route. 


Alas! treafon, cryed Alyce, 
ie Ever wo may thou be ! 9° 
Goe into my chamber, hufband, fhe fayd, 

Swete Wyllyam of Cloudefle, 


ii | _ He toke hys fweard and hys bucler, 

sai Hys bow and hys chyldren thre, 

And wente into hys ftrongeft chamber, 95 
Where he thought fureft to be. 


Fayre Alyce, like a lover true, 
Took a pollaxe in her hande: 


Ver. 35. {Lop window, P. C. 
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He fhal be deade that here commeth in .é 
Thys dore, whyle I may ftand. 100 


Cloudefle bente a wel-good bowe, 
That was of trufty tre, 

He fmot the juftife on the breft, 
That hys arowe breft in three. 


A curfe on his harte, faide William, . 195 
Thys day thy cote dyd on! 

If it had ben no better then. myne, 
It had gone nere thy bone. 


Yeld the Cloudeflé, fayd the jultife, 

Thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro. 110 
A curfe on hys hart, fayd fair Alyce, 

That my hufband councelleth fo. 


Set fyre on the houfe, faide the fherife, 
Syth it wyll no better be, 

And brenne we therin William, he faide, IL 
Hys wyfe and chyldren thre. 


ty 


They fyred the houfe in many a place, 
The fyre flew up on hye: 
Alas! than cryed fayre Alice, 
I fe we here fhail dy. 120 


a “William 
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William openyd a backe wyndow, 
That was in hys chamber hie, 

And wyth fhetes let downe his wyfe, 
And eke hys chyldren thre. 


Have here my treafure, fayde William, 125 
My wyfe and my chyldren thre: 

For Chriftes love do them no harme, 
But wreke you all on me. 


Wyllyam fhot fo wonderous well, 

‘T'yll hys arrowes were all agoe, 13G 
And the fyre fo faft upon hym fell, 

That hys bowftryng brent in two. 


nh The f{parkles brent and fell upon 

Wate Good Wyllyam of Cloudeflé : 

| Than was he a wofull man, and fayde, 135 
‘Thys is a cowardes death to me. 


ii | . Lever had I, fayde Wyllyam, 
asd te With my fworde in the route to renne, 
‘Then here among myne enemyes wode 
Thus cruelly to bren. 140 


te toke hys fweard and hys buckler, 
And among them all he ran, 

yay Where the people were moft in prece, 
u He {mot downe many a man. 
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There myght no man abyde hys ftroke, 
So ferfly on them he ran : 


Then they threw wyndowes, and dores on him, 


And fo toke that good yeman. 


There they hym bounde both hand and fote, 
And in depe dongeon caft : 

Now Cloudefle, fayd the hye juiftice, 
Thou fhalt be hanged in haft. 


A payre of new gallowes, fayd the fherife, 
Now /fhal-I for the make, 

And the gates of Carleil thal be fhutte: 
No man fhal come in therat. 


Then fhall not helpe Clym of the Cloughe, 
Nor yet fhal Adam Bell, 

'Thongh they came with a thoufand mo, 
Nor all the devels in hell. 


Early in the mornynge the jufiice uprofe, 
To the gates faft gan he gon, 

And commaundeth to be fhut full clofe 
Lightilé everychone, 


Then went he to the markett place, 
As faft as he coulde hye ; 

A payre of new gallous there he fet up 
Befyde the pyllorye. 


137 
145 


150 
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A lytte 
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A lytle boy amonge them afked, : 

«¢ What meaneth that gallow-tre?” 170 
They fayde to hange a good yeaman, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudeifle, 


That lytle bove was the towne fwyne-heard, 


And kept fayre Alyces fwyne ; 
Oft he had feene Cloudefle in the wodde, I 


And geuend hym there to dyné, 


NI 
wa 


He went out att a crevis in the wall, 
And lightly to the woode dyd gone, 
There met he with thefe wightye yemen 


Shortly and anone. 180 


b suitita Alas! then fayde that lytle boye, 
Ye tary here all to longe; 
Cloudefle is taken, and dampned to death, 


All readye for to honge. 


Alas ! then fayd good Adam Bell, 185 
‘That ever we fee thys daye ! 
He had better with us have taryed, 
So ofte as we dyd hym praye. 


He myght have dwellyd in grene forefte, 
Under the fhadowes grene, 190 


i | And 


ais Ver. 179. yonge men. P, C, Ver. 199. fhadowes fheene. P.C. 


| 


] 
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And have kepte both hym and us in refte, 
Out of trouble and teene. 


Adam bent a ryght good bow, 
A great hart fone had he flayne: 

Take that, chylde, he fayde, tothydynner, 195 
And bryng me myne arrowe agayne. 


Now go we hence, fayed thefe wightye yeomen, 
Tary we no lenger here; 

We fhall hym borowe by God his grace, 
Though we bye it full dere. 200 


To Caerleil wente thefe good yemen, 
In a mery mornyng of maye. 

Here is a ry T t of Cloudeilye, 
And another is for to faye. 


ParT THE SECOND. 


A’ D when they came to mery Carleil, 
All in the mornyng tyde, 

They founde the gates fhut them untylk 
About on every fyde. 


Ver. 397. wight yong men. P.C, +} See Glofs. 


Alas! 


a Caer enn in go een 6 


140 
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Alas! than fayd good Adam Bell, 
That ever we were made men! 

Thefe gates be hut fo wonderous wel, 
We may not come here in, 


Then befpake shim’ Clym of the Clough, 
Wythawyle we wyl us in bryng, 10 
Let us faye we be meflengers, 


Streyght come nowe from our king. 


Adam faid, I have a letter written, 
Now let us wyfely werke, 

We wyl faye we have the kynges feales ; 15 
I holde the porter no clerke, 


Then Adam Bell bete on the gate 
With ftrokes ereat and {trong : 


The porter herde fuche noyfe therat, 


And to the gate he throng. 20 
Who is there nowe, fayde the porter, 
That maketh all thys dinne? 
We be tow meffengers, fayde Clim of the Clough, 
Be come ryght from our kyng. 


We have a letter, fayde Adam Bel, 25 
‘To the juftice we mut it bryng ; 
Let us in our meflage to do, 


~ 
| 


hat we were agayne to the kyng. 
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Here commeth none in, fayd the porter, 

Be hym that dyed on a tre, 30 
Tyll a falfe thefe be hanged up, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudeile. 


Then fpake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 
And {wore by Mary fre, 

And if that we ftande long wythout, 
Lyk a thefe honge thou fhalt be. 


aad 
wh 


Lo! here we have the kyngeés feale : 
What, Lurden, art thou wode ! 
The porter went ¢ it had ben fo, 
And lyghtly dyd off hys hode. 49 


Welcome be my lordes feale, he faide ; 
For that ye fhall come in. 

He opened the gate full fhortlye ; 
An euyl openyng for him. 


Now are wein, fayde Adam Bell, 43 
Therof we are full faine ; 

But Chrift he knowes, that harowed hell, 
How we fhall com out agayne. 


Had we the keys, faid Clim of the Clough, 
Ryght wel then fhoulde we fpede, ro 


Ther 


Ver. 38. Lordeyne. P.C, + i, €. weened, 
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Lik Then might we come out wel ynough 
a When we fe tyme and nede. 


They called the porter to counfell, 
And wrange hys necke in two, 
And caft hym in a depe dongeon, 55 


And toke hys keys hym fro. 


Now am I porter, fayd Adam Bel, 
Se brother the keys are here, 
‘The worft porter to merry Carleile 
The have had thys hundred yere. 6aQ 


And now wyll we our bowes bend, 
Into the towne wyll we go, 


For to delyuer our dere brother, 


i That lyeth in care and wo. 


Then they bent theyr good ewe bowes, 65 
And loked theyr ftringes were round *, 

The markett place in mery Carleile 
They befet that ftound. 


ak SR ee at men — 
- e —_ na 


And, as they loked them befyde, 

A paire of new galowes thei fee, ‘70 
And the juftice with a queft of {quyers, 

Had judged theyr fere to de. 


And 


il * So Ajcham fays, ‘° The firinge muft be rounde.’ (Toxoph. pe 
ite 349. Ed. 1761.) A precept uot very intelligible now. | 
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And Cloudeflé hymfelfe lay in a carte, 
Faft bound both fote and hand ; 

And a ftronge rop about hys necke, ve 
All readye for to hange. 


The juflice called to him a ladde, 
Cloudeflés clothes fhould he have 
To take the meafure of that‘yeman, 
Therafter to make hys grave.” 30 


I have fene as great mervaile, faid Cloudetle, 
As betweyne thys and pryme, 

He that maketh thys grave for me 
Hymielfe may lye therin. 


Thou fpeakeft proudli, {aid the juftice, 85 : , 
I thall the hange with my hance. — 

Full wel herd this his brethren two, 
There ftyll as they dyd ftande. 


SINT ERONR YLT TNT 


Then Cloudeflé caft his eyen afyde, 

And faw hys brethren twaine go 
At a corner of the market place, 

Redy the juftice for to flaine. 


I fe comfort, fayd Cloudefle, 
Yet hope [ well to fare, 
T micht iv | | 1 
If I might have my handes at wyll 95 
Ryght lytle wolde I care, 


4 
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Then befpake good Adam Bell 
To Clym of the Clough fo free, 
Brother, fe ye marke the juftyce wel, 


Lo! yonder ye may him fe. 100 


And at the fhyrife fhote I wyll 
Strongly wyth arrowe kene, 

A better fhote in mery Carleile 
Thys feven yére was not fene. 


They loofed their arrowes both at once, 105 
| Of no man had the dread ; 

ah ‘he one hyt the juftice, the other the theryfe, 
That both theyr fides gan blede. 


All men voyded, that them ftode nye, . 

ih When the juftice fell to the grounde, 110 
1 | And the fherife fell hym by ; 

pe eS Eyther had his deathes wounde, 


All the citezens faft gan flye, 
suet They durft no lenger abyde ; 
ae There lyghtly they loofed Cloudefle, ris 
et Where he with ropes lay tyde. 


Wyllyam fterte to an officer of the town, 
Hane Hys axe fro hys hand he wronge, 
ee On 


Ver. tos. lowfed thre. P.C. Vex, 108, can bled, MS, 
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On eche fyde he {mote them downe, 
Hym thought he taryed to long. i290 


Wyllyam fayde to hys brethren two, 
Thys daye let us lyve and de, 

If ever you have nede, as I have now, 
The fame hall you finde by me. 


They fhot fo well in that tyde, | 125 
Theyr ftringes were of filke ful fure, 

That they kept the ftretes on every fide ; 
That batayle did long endure. 


The fought together as brethren tru, 
Lyke hardy men and bolde, 130 ' | 

Many a man to the ground they thrue, | 
And many a herte made colde. : 


But when their arrowes were al gon, 
Men preced to them full faft, 

They drew theyr fwordés then anone, 
And theyr bowes from them caft. 


They wenten lyghtlye on theyr way, 
Wyth {wordes and bucklers round, 

By that it was myd of the day, ‘ 
They made mani a wound. 


LAO 
Vor. IL. L, " There | 
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i There was many an out horne in| Carliel' blowen, 
Lh ie And the belles bacward dyd:ryng, 
Many a woman fayde, Alas! 

And many theyr handes dyd wryng. 


The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 145 
Wyth hym a ful great route : 

Thefe yemen dred hym full fore, 
Of theyr lyves they ftode in doute, 


The mayre came armed a full great pace, 

With a pollaxe in hys hande; 15@ 
Many a ftrong man wyth him was, 

There in that ftowre to ftande. 


ith : The mayre fmot at Cloudeflé with his bil, 
1 a Hys bucler he braft in two, 
Kah Full many a yeman with great evyll, 155 
| Bin Alas! they cryed for wo. 
: : Kepe we the gates faft, they bad, 
That thefe traytours therout not go, 


But al for nought was that the wrought, 

For fo faft they downe.were. layde, 160 
Tyll they all thre, that fo manfulli fought, 

Were gotten without, abraide, 


Have here your keys, fayd Adam Bel, 
Myne office I here forfake, 
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And yf you do by my counfell 165 
A new porter do ye make. 


He threw theyr keys at theyr heads, 
And bad them well to thryve, 
And all that letteth any good yeman 
To come and comfort his wyfe: 170 


Thus be thefe good yemen gon’ to the wod; 
And lyghtly, as lefe on lynde, 

The lough and be mery in they mode, 
Theyr foes were ferr behynd. 


ieee iguanas non aos 


And when they came to'Englyfhe wode, 175 
Under the trufty tre, 

There they found bowes full good; 
And arrowes full great plentye. 


So God me help, fayd Adam Bell, 
And Clym of the Clough fo fre, 180 
I would we were in mery Carleile, : 
Before that fayre meyné. 


They fet them downe, and made good chere, 
And eate and dranke full well. 

A fecond ryr of the wightye yeomen. 185 
Another I wyll you tell. 


L 2 PART 


Ver. 175. merry green wood. P . 
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PaRTTHE THIRD 


S they fat in Englyfhe wood, 
Under the green-wode tre, 
They thought they herd a woman wep% 
But her they mought not fe. 


Sore then fyghed the fayre Alyce: % 
That ever I fawe thys day! 

For nowe is my dere hufband flayne: 
Alas ! and wel-a-way ! 


Myght I have fpoke with hys dere brethren,: 

Or with eyther of them twayne, 16 
To fhew to them what him befell, 

My hart were out of payne. 


Clondeflé walked a lytle befide, 
Lookt under the grene wood linde, 

He was ware of his wife, and chyldren three, = F§ 
Full wo in harte and mynde. 


Welcome, wyfe, then fayde Wyllyam, 
Under this trufti tre: 
I wende yefterday, by fete faynt John, 


Thou fhulde me never have fe. 20 
“s New 


Ver. 19. Thad wende. P.C. Ver. 205 never had fe. P.C. 
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<é ‘Now well is me that ye be here, 
My harte is out of wo.” 

Dame, he fayde, be mery and glad, 
And thanke my brethren two. 


Herof to fpeake, faid Adam Bell, 26 
I-wis it is no bote: 
The meate, that we muft fupp withall, 
It runneth yet faft on fote. 


Then went they downe into a launde, 
Thefe noble archares thre ; 3@ 
Eche of them flew a hart of greece, | 
The beft that they coldfe. i 


Have here the beft, Alyce my wyfe, 
Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudetlye ; 


By caufe ye fo bouldly ftode by me ae 
When I was flayne full nye. 

Then went they to fuppere 
Wyth fuche meate as they had, 

And thanked God of ther fortune : 
They were both mery and glad, 4c 


And when they had fupped well, 
Certayne wythouten leafe, 
Clondeflé fayd, we wyll to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. : 
Le Alyee 
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Alyce fhal be at our fojournyng 


45 
In a nunery here befyde, 
My tow fonnes fhall wyth her go, 
And there they fhall abyde. 
Myne eldeft fon thall go wyth me, 
For hym have I no care: xo) 


And he fhall breng you worde agayn, 
How that we do fare. 


Thus be thefe yemento London gone, 
As faft as they myght he, 

Tyll they came to the kynge’s pallace, 55 
Where they woulde nedes be. 


And whan they came to the kyngés courte, 
Unto the pallace gate, 
Of no man wold they afke no leave, 
But boldly went in therat. 6o 


They preced preftly into the hall, 
Of no man had they dreade: 

‘The porter came after, and dyd them call, 
And with them gan to chyde. 


The ufher fayde, Yemen, what would ye have ? 65 
I pray you tell to me: 

You myght thus make offycers fhent; 

Good fyrs, of whence be ye? 
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Syr, we be out-lawes of the foreft 
Certayne withouten leafe, 

And hether, we be come to our kyng 
To get us a charter of peace. 


And whan they came before the kyng, 
As it was the lawe of the lande, 

The kneled downe without lettyng, 
And eche held up his hand. 


The fayed, Lord, we befeche the here, 
That ye wyll graunt us grace, 

For we have flayne your fat falow dere 
In many a fondry place. 


What be-your nams, then faid our king, 
Anone that you tell me? 

They fayd, Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudefleé. 


Be ye thofe theves, then fayd our kyng, 
That men have tolde of to me? 

Here to God I make an avowe, 
Ye thal be hanged all thre. 


Ye thal be dead withoute mercy, 
As Iam kynge of this lande. 

He commandeth his officers every one, 
Faft on them to lay hand. 


72 


80 


85 
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There they toke thefe good yemen, 
And arefted them all thre. 

So may I thryve, fayd Adam Bell, 93 
Thys game lyketh not me. 


But, good lorde, we befeche you now, 
That yee graunt us grace, 
Infomuche as frelé to you we comen, 
As frelé fro you to paffe, 1066 


With fuch weapons, as we have here, 
Tyll we be out of your place ; 

And yf we lyve this hundreth yere, 
We wyll aike you no grace. 


Ye fpeake proudly, fayd the kynge Log 
Ye fhall be hanged all thre. 

That were great pitye, then fayd the quene, 
If any grace myght be. 


My lorde, whan I came fyrft into this lande 

To be your wedded wyfe, rIQ 
The fyrft boone that I wald afke, 

Ye would graunt it me belyfe ; 


And I never afked none tyll now ; 
Then, good lorde, graunt it me. 
Nowe 


Ver, 11x. 149. bowne. P.C. 
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Nowe afke it, madam, fayd the kynge, 
And graunted it fhail be. , 


Then, good my lord, I you befeche, 
Thefe yemen graunt ye me. 

Madame, ye myght have afked a boone, 
That fhuld have been worth them all three. 


Ye myght have afked towres, and townes, 
Parkes and foreftes plenté. 

But none foe pleafant to my pay, fhee fayd, 
Nor none fo lefe to me, 


Madame, fith-it is your defyre, 
Your afkyng graunted fhal be, 

But I had lever have geven you 
Good market townes thre. 


The quene was a glad woman 
And fayde, Lord, gramarcyé : 

T dare undertake for them, 
That true men they fhal be, 


But good my lord, fpeke fom mery word, 
That comfort they may fe. 

I graunt you grace, then fayd our king, 
Wathe, felos, and to meate go ye. 


Ver. 139. Godamercye. MS. 


is 
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They had not fetten but a whyle 
Certayne without lefynge, 

There came mefiengers out of the north 
With letters to our kyng. 


And whan the came before the kynge, 
They knelt downe on theyr kne; 

Sayd, Lord, your officers grete you well, 
Of Carleile in the north cuntré, 


How fareth my juftice, fayd the kyng, 
And my fherife alfo? 

Syr, they be flayne without leafynge, 
And many an officer mo. 


Who hath them flayne, fayd the kyng 
Anone thou tell to me? 

Adam Bell, and Clime of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudeflé. 


Alas for rewth ! then fayd our kynge; 
My hart is wonderous fore ; 

{ had lever than a thoufande pounde, 
I had knowne of thys, before = 


For I have graunted them grace, 
And that forthynketh me: 

But had I knowne all thys before, 
They had been hanged all thre. 


140 


145 


166 
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The kyng hee opened the letter anone, 
Himf{elfe he red it tho, 

And founde how thefe outlawes had {lain 
Thre hundred men and mo: 


Fyrft the juftice, and the fheryfe, 16 


wh 


And the mayre of Carleile towne ; - 
Of ail the conftables and catchipolles 


Alyve were {cant left one: 


The baylyes, and.the bedyls both, 
And the fergeaunte of the law, 170 
And forty fofters of the fe, | 
Thefe outlawes had yflaw : ry 


And broke his parks, and flayne his dere; 3 
Of all they chofe the beft ; 

. q 1 

So perelous out-lawes, as they were, 175 


Walked not by eafte nor weit, 


RR TREES RIOD 


When the kynge this letter had red, 
In harte he fyghed fore: 
Take up the tables anone he bad, 
For I may eate no more. | 1S0 


The kyng called hys beft archars 

To the buttes with hym to go: 
I wyll fe thefe felowes fhote, he fayd, 
In the north have wrought this wo. 
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The kynges bowmen bukket them blyve, 18¢ 
And the quenes archers alfo ; 

So dyd thefe thre wyghtye yemen, 
With them they thought to go. 


There twyfe, or thryfe they fhote about 

For to aflay theyr hande ; 19@ 
‘There was no fhote thefe yemen fhot, 

That any prycke + myght ftand. 


Then fpake Wyllyam of Cloudeflé, 
By him that for me dyed, 

I hold hym never no good archar, 19g 
That fhoteth at buttes fo wyde, 


At what a butte now wold ye fhote, 
I pray thee tell to me? 
At fuche a but, fyr, he fayd, 
As men ufe in my countré. 20 


Wyllyam wente into a fyeld, 
With his two brethérene: 

There they fet up two hafell roddes 
Full twenty fcore betwene. 


1 hold him an archar, faid Cloudefle, 205 
That yonder wande cleveth in two, 


Here 


blythe. MS. + i.e. mark. Ver. 202, 203, 212, 
‘er, 204. Twenty fcore paces. P.C, t.¢. 400 yards, 
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tere is none fuche, fayd the kyng, 
Nor none that can fo do. 


I fhall aflaye, fyr, fayd Cloudeflé, 
Or that I farther go. 

Cloudefly with a bearyng arow 
Clave the wand in two. 


Thou art the beft archer, then faid the king, 
For fothe that ever I fe. 

And yet for your love, fayd Wyllyam, 
I wyll do more mayftry. 


I have a fonne is feven yere olde, 
He is to me full deare ; 

I wyll hym tye toa ftake ; 
All fhall fe, that be here 5 


And lay an apple upon hys head, 

And go fyxe {core hym fro, 
And I my felfe with a brode arow 
_ Shall cleve the apple in two. 


Now hafte the, then fayd the kyng, 
By hym that dyed on a tre, 

But yf thou do not, as thou heft fayde, 
Hanged fhalt thou be. 


Wer. 222. Six fcore paces. P.C. i. ¢. 120 yards. 


210 


215 


Z28 


And 
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And thou touche his head or gowne, 


T a] ‘fe he th lf 


in fyght that men'may fe, 


By all the fayntes that be in heaven, 
I thall hange you all thre: 


That I have promifed, faid William, 
That wyll I never forfake. 

And there even before the kynge 
In the earth he drove a fake : 


And bound therto his eldeft fonne, 
And bad hym ftand ftyll thereat ; 

And turned the childes face him fro, 
Becaufe he fhould not fterte. 

An apple upon his head he fet, 
And then his bowe he bent: 

Syxe icore paces they were out mete, 


And thether’Cloudeflé went, 


‘There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, 
Hys bowe was great and longe, 

He fet that arrowe in his bowe, 
‘That was both ftyffe and ftronge. 


Fle prayed the people, that wer there, 
That they ftill wold ftand, 

For he fhoteth for fuch a wager, 
Behoveth a ftedfaft hand. 


Ver, 2525 fleedye, Ms, 


#35 


240 


245 
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Muche people prayed for Cloudefle, 
That his lyfe faved myght be, 

And whan he made hym redy to fhote, 
There was many weping ce. 


But Cloudeflé clefte the apple in twaine, 
His fonne he did not nee. 

Over Gods forbode, fayde the kinge, 
That thou fhold fhote at me. 


I geve thee eightene pence a day, 
And my bowe fhalt thou bere, 
And over-all the north countré 
I make the chyfe rydére. 


And I thyrtene pence a day, faid the quene, 
By God, and by my fay 

Come feche thy payment when thou wylt 
No man fhall fay the nay. 


Wyllyam, I make the a gentelman 
Of clothyng, and of fe: 


And thy two brethren, yemen of my chambre, 


For they are fo femely to fe. 


Your fonne, for he is tendre of age, 
Of my wyne-feller he fhal be; 

And whan he commeth to mans eftate, 

Shal better avaunced be, 
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And, Wyllym, bring to me your wife, 
Me longeth her fore to fe : 
She fhall be my chefe gentelwoman 
To governe my nurferye. 236 
‘The yemen thanketh them curteoufly, 
To fome byfhop wyl we wend, 
Of all the fynnes, that we have done, 
To be affoyld at his hand. 


So forth be gone thefe good yemen, \ 
As faft as they might he, 

And after came and dwelled with the kynge, 
And dyed good men all thre. 


285 


Thus endeth the lives of thefe good yemen; 

God fend them eternall blyffe, 2g0 
And all, that with a hand-bowe fhoteth, 
That of heven-they never myfle, Amen. 
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Il. 
THE AGED LOVER RENOUNCETH LOVE. 


The Grave-digger’s Jong in Hamuet, JZ. §. 2s taken 
from three fanzas of the following poem, though fomewhat 
altered and difguifed, probably as the fame were corrupted 
by the ballad-jingers of Shakefpeare’s time. The original is 
preserved among Surrey’s Poems, 1 559, and is attributed to 
Lord Vaux, by Geo. Gafcoigne, who tells us, it © was 
“© thought by fome to be made upon his death-bed ;”’ a popular 
error which he laughs at. (See his Epift. to Yong Gent. pre- 
_ fixed to his Pofies 1575. 410.) Lord Vaux was remarkable 
Sor his frill in drawing feigned manners, 8c. for fo I under- 
frand an ancient writer. <* The Lord Vaux his commendation 
“© Leth chiefly in the facilitie of his meetre, and the aptueffe of 
“* bis defcriptions Juch as he taketh upon him to make, name- 
“ Lyin fundry of his Songs, wherein he fhoweth the coun- 
“* TERFAIT ACTION very lively and pleafantly.” Arte of 


Eng. Pocfie, 1589. p. 51. See alfo Vol. 2. p. 45. 


Lothe that I did: love, 
In youth that I thought {wete ; 
As tyme requires for my behove, 
Me thinkes they are not mete. 


My luftes they do me leave, 5 
My fancies all be fled, 
And traét of time begins to weave 
Gray heares upon my hed, 
Vor, III. M 
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For age with ftealing fteps, 

Hath clawed me with his crowch, 10 
And lufty life away fhe leapes, 

As there had ben none fuch. 


My mufe doth not delight 
Me as fhe did before, 

My hand and pen are not in plight, 15 
As they have ben of yore. 


For reafon me denyes, 
This youthly ydle rime 
And day by day to me fhe cryes, 
Leave off thefe toyes in tyme. 2e 


The wrinkles in my brow, 
The furrowes in my face 

Say, limping age will lodge him now, 
Where youth muft geve him place. 


The harbinger of death, 25 
To me I fee him ride, 

The cough, the colde, the gafping breath, 
Doth bid me to provyde 


A pikeax and a fpade, 
And eke a firowding fhete, 3@ 

A howfe of clay for to be made, 

For fuch a gueft moft mete. 
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Me thinkes I heare the clarke, 
That knowles the carefull knell, 
And bids me leave my woful warke, 35 
Ere nature me compell. 
¥ 
My kepers knit the knot, 
That youth did laugh to fkorne, 
Of me that clene thal be forgot, 
As I had not been borne. AO 


Thus muft I youth geve up, 
Whofe badge I long did weare, 

To them I yield the wanton cup 
That better may it beare. 


Lo here the bar-hed full, 45 f 
By whofe balde figne I know, 

That ftouping age away fhall pull, 
Which youthful yeres did fow.. | 


For beauty with her band, 
Thefe croked cares hath wrought, $0 
And fhipped me into the lande, ; 
From whence I firft was brought. 


And ye that byde behinde, 

Have ye none other truft : 
As ye of clay wer caft by kinde, 55 

So fhall ye waft to duit. 
M 2 at 
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If. 
A SONG TO THE LUTE IN MUSICKE. 


Shakefpeare has made this fonnet the Jubje& of fome plea- 
Jant ridicule in big Romeo anv JuuieT. d. IV. Sc. §- 
avhere he introduces Peter putting this Queftion to the 
Mujficians. 


<¢ Perer.... why © Silver Sound” ? why ** Muficke 
with her filver found’? ? what fay you, Simon Catling ? 
«1. Mus. Marry, fir, becaufe filver hath a /weet 
‘* found. 

<< Per. Pretty! what fay you, Hugh Rebecke ? 

<2, Mus. I fay, filver found, because Muficians found 
<6 for filver. 
«© Per. Pretty too! what fay you, Fames Sound-poft. 
«¢ 3. Mus. Faith, I know not what to fay. 
< Per.... Lwill fay for you: It is “* Muficke with 
her filver found,”’ becaufe Muficians have no gold for 


fe Ee be ; >? 
Sounding. 


n 


€ 


“A 
wn 


n 
“~ 


This ridicule is not fo much levelled at the Jong itfelf 
(which for the time it was ewritten is not inelegant) as at 
thofe forced and unnatural explanations often given by us 
painful editors and expofitors of ancient authors. 

This copy is printed from the old quarto MS in the Cotton 
Library, [Ve/p. A. 25.] entitled ** Divers things of Hen. 
<< qiij’s time’? : with fome correGions from The Paradife 
of dainty devifes, 1596. 


WHERE 
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V HERE geripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynde oppreile, 
There muficke with her filver found 
With fpede is wont to fend redrefle : 
Of trobled mynds, in every fore, 
Swete muficke hathe a falve in ftore. 


Wr 


In joye yt maks our mirthe abounde, 
In woe yt cheres our hevy fprites ; 
Be-ftrawghted heads relyef hath founde, 
By mufickes pleafaunt fwete delightes : 10 
Our fenfes all, what fhall I fay more? 
Are fubjecte unto muficks lore. 


The Gods by muficke have theire prayfe, 
The lyfe, the foule therein doth joye ; 

For, as the Romayne poet fayes, 15 
In feas, whom pyrats would deftroy, 

A dolphin faved from death moft fharpe 

Arion playing on hys harpe. 


O heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 

Even as the fterne dothe rule the fhippe! 20 
O muficke, whom the gods aflinde 

To comforte manne, whom cares would nippe! 
Senfe thow both man and befte doeft move, 
What befte ys he, wyll the difprove ? 


KING 
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IV. 


KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAID, 


—is a ftory often alluded to by our old Dramatic Writers. 
Shake/pear in his RoMEO AND Juuier, 4. I. Sc. ka 
makes Mercutio Say, 


—— “* Her [Venus’s| purblind fon and heir, 
“© Young Adam * Cupid, he that fhot fo true, 
“© When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid,” 


As the 13th Line of the following ballad Seems here parti 
cularly alluded to, it is not improbable but Shake/peare wrote 
it SHOT SO TRIM, which the players or printers, not 
perceiving the allufion, might alter to TRUE. The former, 


as being the more humorous expreffion, Seems maj? likely to 
have come from the mouth of Mercutio. 


In the 2d Part of Hey. IV. 4. 53 Sc. 3. Falpaff is in- 


re cal ye Ce TON er 

troduced affectedly Jaying to Pifioll, 

“© 0 bafe Afjrian knight, what is thy news 2 
~ va. a 7 F ka 

<¢ Let king Cophetua know the truth thereof.” 


“ 


Thefe lines Bp. Warburton thinks were taken from an old 
Lombaft play of Kine Corpuerua. Ne Juch play is, I be- 
lieve, now to be found > but it does not therefore follow that 
it never exified. Many dramatic pieces are referred to by old 
writers t, which are not now extant » OF CUEN Mentioned in aly 


* See above p. 130. 
t See Meres’s Wits Treaf. f. 283. Arte of Eng. Poef. 1589. 
$1, 1 


il, 143, 169. 
Lift. 
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Lift. In the infancy of the flage, plays were often exhibited 
that were never printed. 
It is probably in allufion to the fame play that Ben Fonfon 
Jays in his Comedy of EVERY MAN in his humour, A. 3.fc. 4. 
<< J have not the heart to devour thee, an’ I might be made 


“gs RICH as King Cophetua.” 


At leaft there is no mention of King Cophetua’s RICHES in 


rhe prefent ballad, which is the oldeft I have met with ox 
_ the fubject. 

It is printed from Rich. Fobnfons <¢ Crown Garland of 
<< Goulden Rofes.? 1612. 12m0. (awhere it is intitled fimply, 
A Sonc or a Beccar anv a Kina:) corrected by 
another copy. 


Read that once in Afirica 
A princely wight did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 
As poets they did faine : 
From natures lawes he did decline, 5 
For fure he was not of my mind, 
He cared not for women-kinde, 
But did them all difdaine. 
But, marke, what hapned on a day. 
As he out of his window lay, Ke) 
He faw a beggar all in gray, 
The which did caufe his paine. 


The blinded boy, that fhootes fo trim, 
From heaven downe did hie ; 

He drew a dart and fhot at him, 15 
In place where he did lye: 


M 4 Which 
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Which foone did pierfe him to the quicke, 
And when he felt the arrow pricke, 
Which in his tender heart did fticke, 

He looketh as he would dye. 
What fudden chance is this, quoth he, 
That I to love muft fubje& be, 
Which never thereto would agree, 


But ftill did it defie ? 


zO 


Then from the window he did come, 
And laid him on his bed, 

A thoufand heapes of care did runne 
Within his troubled head : 


For now he meanes to crave her love, 


23 


And now he feekes which way to proove 30 
How he his fancie might remoove, 
And not this beggar wed. 
But Cupid had him fo in fnare, 
That this poore begger muft prepare 
A falve to cure him of his care, 35 
Or els he would be dead, 
And, as he mufing thus did lye, 
He thought for to devife 
How he might have her companye, 
That fo did ’maze his eyes. 40 
In thee, quoth he, doth reft my life, 
For furely thou fhalt be my wife ; 


Or elfe this hand with bloody knife 
The Gods fhall fure fuffice. 

Then from his bed he foon arofe, 

And to his pallace gate he goes ; 

Full little then this begger' knowes 
When fhe the king efpies. 


The gods preferve your majefty 

The beggers all gan cry: 
Vouchfafe to give your charity 

Our childrens food to buy. 
The king to them his purffe did caft, 
And they to part it made great hafte, 
The filly woman was the laft 

That after them did hye. 
The king he cal’d her back againe, 
And unto her he gave his chaine, 
And faid, With us you fhal remaine 

Till fuch time as we dye: 


For thou, quoth he, fhalt be my wife, 
And honoured for my queene ; 

With thee I meane to lead my life, 
As fhortly fhall be feene : 

Our wedding fhall appointed be, 

And every thing in its degree : 

Come on, quoth he, and follow me, 

Thou fhalt go fhift thee cleane. 
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What is thy name, faire maid, quoth he? 
Penelophon, O king, quoth fhe: 
With that fhe made a lowe courtfey, 

A trim one as I weene. 


Thus hand in hand along they walke 
Unto the king’s pallace : 

The king with courteous comly talke 
This beoger doth imbrace : 

The begger blufheth {fcarlet red, 

And ftraight againe as pale as lead, 

But not a word at all fhe faid, 
She was.in fuch amaze. 

At lait the fpake with trembling voyce 

And faid, O king, I doe rejoyce 

‘That you wil take me for your choyce, 
And my degree’s fo bafe. 


And when the wedding day was come, 
The king commanded ftrait 

The noblemen both all and fome 
Upon the queene to wait. 

And fhe behavde herfeif that day, 

As if fhe had never walkt the way ; 

She had forgot her gowne of gray, 
Which fhe did weare of late, 

The proverbe old is come to paffe, 

The prieft, when he begins his maffe, 


F orgets 


8e 


35 
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Forgets that ever clerke he was, 95 
He knowth not his eftate. 


Here you may read, Cophetua, 

Though long time fancie-fed, 
Compelled by the blinded boy 

The begger for to wed, 100 
He that did lovers lookes difdaine, 
To do-the fame was glad and faine, 
Or elfe he would himfelfe have flaine, 

In ftorie, as we read. 
Difdaine no whit, O lady deere, 405 
But pitty now thy fervant heere, 
Leaft that it hap to thee this yeare, 

As to that king it did. 


And thus they led a quiet life 

During their princely raine ; 110 
And in a tombe were buried both, 
As writers fheweth age 
he lords they tooke it gri 
The ladies tooke it hea 
e commons cryed piticufly, HS 
Their death to them was paine. 


Their fame did fo 


ound fo pafiingly, 
That it did pierce the ftarry fky, 


And throughout all the world did flye 


To every princes realme. 120 


TAKE 


Vi305. Here the Poet addrefie es Bsim, f to b. sm firefi 
Void Sheweth : awas anckenily the me numb. 
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Ve 
TAKE THY OLD CLOAK ABOUT THEE, 


is fr ppofed to thes oe originally a Scottifp Ballad. The | 

enter bas bere an ancient copy in the Englifh idiom, with | 
ditional Stanza a (te zd.) never before printed. This 

ofity is preferved in the Editor ’s folio MS but not with- 

orrupions, which are here removed by the affifance of 

cottijb Edit. Shakespear in his OTHELLO, A. 2. has 


ted one fianza, with fome variations, which are here 
7 
} 


wdupted: Yhe old MS readings are however given in the 


5 “HIS winters weather waxeth cold, 

& And froft doth freefe on every hill, 

nd Boreas blowes his blafts foe bold, 

That all our cattell are like to fpill ; 

Bell my wife, who loves no ftrife, 5 
She fayd unto me quieitlie, 
Xife up, and fave cow Crumbockes life, 
~ Whaik put thine old cloake about thee. 


He. 
© Bell, why doft thou flyte ¢ and fcorne’? 
Thou kenft 1 ws cloak is very thin: 10 


It is fo bare and overworne, : 


A cricke t he Wate cannot renn: 


Then 
“J; 


| Re , ary Ee 
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Then Ile noe longer borrow nor lend, 
<¢ For once Ile new appareld bee, 

To-morrow Ile to towne and {pend,’ 15 
For Ile have a new cloake about mee. 


SHE 

Cow Crumbocke is a very good cowe, , 

Shee has been alwayes true to the payle, 
Still has helpt us to butter and cheefe, I trow, ‘ 

And other things fhe will not fayle ; 20 iy 
I wold be loth to fee her pine, 

Good hufband, councell take of mee, 
It is not for us to goe foe fine, 

Then take thine old cloake about thee. i 


He 
My cloake it was a very good cloake, Ze 
Itt hath been alwayes true to the weare, 
But now it is not worth a groat ; 
I have had it four and forty yeare: 
Sometime it was of cloth in graine, 
Tis now but a figh-clout as you may fee, 20 
‘It will neither hold out winde nor raine 3 
Ill have a new cloake about mec. 


SHE. 
It is four and fortye yeeres agoe 
Since th’ one of us the other did ken, 
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And wee have had betwixt us towe 35 
Of children either nine or ten ; 

Wee have brought them up to women and men; 
In the feare of God I trow they bee; 

And why wilt thou thyfelf mifken ? 


Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 40 


He. 
O Bell my wife, why doft thou floute ! 
Now is nowe, and then was then: 
Seeke now all the world throughout, 
Thou kenft not clownes from gentlemen. 
They areclad in blacke, greene, yellowe, or ‘gray,’ 45 
Soe farr above their owne degree: 
Once in my liffe Ile «doe as they,’ 


For Il have a new cloake about mee, 


SHE, 

King Stephen was a worthy peere, 

His breeches coft him but a crowne, 
He held them fixpence all too deere ; 

‘Therefore he calld the taylor Lowne. 
He was a wight of high renowne, 

And thoufe but of a low degree: 
Itt’s pride that putts the countrye downe, ee 

Then take thine old cloake about thee. 


5¢ 


Ver. 49. King Harry, MS. Ver. 50. I trow his hofe. MS. 
Ver. 51. 12 pence, MS. Ver. 52. clowne. MS, 


He. 
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HE. 
« Bell my wife the loves not ftrife, 
Yet fhe will lead me if fhe can, 
And oft, to live a quiet life, 
I am forced to yield, though Ime good-man’: 6% 
Itt’s not for aman with a woman to threape, 
Unleffe he firft give oer the plea : 
Where I began I now mun leave, 
And take mine oid cloake about mee. 


Va 
WILLOW, WILLOW, WILLOW. 


It is from the following flanzas that Shakefpeare has 
taken his Jong of the WiLLow, in bis OTHELLO, Js 4. 
Si 3. though Jomewhat varied and applied by him ta a fe- 
mole charaéier. He makes Defdemona introduce it ix this 
pathetic and affefing manner, 


“¢ My mother had a maid call’d Barbarie: 

“s She was in love; and be, fee low d, forfook her, 
«s And fhe prov’d mad. She hada Song of WiLLow. 
<< An old thing twas, but it exprefs’d her fortune ; 
6¢ And foe dyed frnging tt.” 


This is given from a black-leiter copy in the Pepys Collection 
thus intitled, ** A Lovers complaint, being forfaken of his 


“© Jove. Toa pleafant tune.” 
A Poore 
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Poore foule fat fighing under a ficamore tree, 
A O willow, willow, willow ! 
With his hand on his bofom, his head on his knee; 

O willow, willow, willow ! 

O willow, willow, willow! 5 
Sing, O the greene willow fhall be my garland, 
He figh’d in his finging, and after each grone, 

Come willow, &c. 

I am dead to all pleafure, my true-love is gone ; 

O willow, &c. Ie 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


My love the is turned ; untrue fhe doth prove : 

O willow, &c. 
She renders me nothing but hate for my love. 

O willow, &c. ig 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


O pitty me (cried he) ye lovers, each one: 
O willow, &c. 
Her heart’s hard as marble ; fhe rues not my mone, 
O willow, &c. 20 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


The cold ftreams ran by him, his eyes wept apace, 
O willow, &c. 

The falt tears fell from him, which drowned his face: 
O willow, &c. RS 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
The 
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‘The mute birds fate by him, made tame by his mones : 
O willow, &c. 

The falt tears fell from him, which foftned the ftones, 
O willow, &c, 30 

Sing, O the greene willow fhall be my garland ! 


Let nobody blame me, her fcornes I do prove ; 

© willow, &c. 
She was borne to be fair ; I, to die for her love. 

O willow, &c. 35 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


O that beauty fhould harbour a heart, that’s fo hard ! 
Sing willow, &c. 
My true love rejecting without all regard, 
O willow, &c. 40 
Sing, O the green willow, &c. 


Let Love no more boaft him in palace, or bower ; 

O willow, &c. 
For women are trothles, and flote in an houre. 

O willow, &c. 45 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


But what helps complaining? In vaine I complaine: 
O willow, &c. 

I muft patiently fuffer her {corne, and difdaine. 
O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
Var. III. N Come, 
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Come, all you forfaken, and fet down by me, 
O willow, &c, 

He that ’plaines of his falfe love, mine’s falfer than‘the. 
O willow, &c. 55 


Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


The willow wreath weare I, fince my love did fleet ; 

O willow, &c: 
A Garland for lovers forfaken moft meete. 

O willow, &c. 6o 
Sing, O the greene willow fhall be my garland! 


THE’SHCOND PART. 


WY OWE lay’d by my forrow, begot by difdaine, 
fy O'willow, willow, willow ! 
Acainft her too cruell, fill ftill I complaine, 


< 


O willow, willow, willow ! 
O willow, willow, willow: : 
Sing, O the greene willow fhall be my garland! 


© love too injurious, to wound my poore heart ; 
O willow, &c. 
To fuffer the triumph, and joy in my fart: 
O willow, &c. 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
? 5 
1 O willow, 
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O willow, willow, willow! the willow garland, 
| ee ees oil Ml (estore ? 


LF W1iiC Wo oC, 


A fien of her falfeneffe before me doth ftand : 


O 
= 
< 
judo 
poet 
C 
_ 
~ 
“i 
“ 
Ox 
¢ : 
bon 


5 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c, 
As here it doth bid to defpair and to dye, 
O willow, &c. 
So hang at; friends, ore mee in grave where I lye: 
O willow, &c. 2 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
In grave where I reft mee, hang this to the view 
O willow, &c. 
OF all that’'doe:knowe her, to blaze her untrue 
O willow, &c. 25 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 
With thefe words engraven, as epitaph meet, 
O willow, &c. 
‘¢ Here lyes one, drank poyfon for potion moft fweet.”’ 
O willow, &c. 30 
Sing, O the green willow, &c. 
Though-fhe thus unkindly hath fcorned my love, 
O ae &e, 
And carelefly {miles at the forrowes, I prove ; 
O willow, &c. 3c 
Sing, O the green willow, &c. 
N 2 I cann 
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I cannot againft her unkindly exclaim, 
O willow, &c. 

Caufe once well I loved her, and honoured her name : 
O willow, &c. 4G 


Sing, O the green willow fhall be my garland. 


The name of her founded fo fweete in mine eare, 
O willow. &c. 
It rays’d my heart lightly, the name of my deare ; 
O willow, &c. 45 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


As then ’twas my comfort, it now is my griefe ; 
O willow, &c. 
It now brings me anguifh, then brought me reliefe. 
O willow, &c. 5° 
Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


Farewell, faire falfe hearted : plaintsend with my breath! 
O willow, &c. 
Thou doft loath me, I love thee, though caufe of my 
death. 
O willow, willow, willow ! 5 


ee 


O willow, willow, willow! 
Sing, O the greene willow fhall be my garland. 


VII. SIR 
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SIR LANCELOT: DU LAKE. 


This ballad is quoted in Shakefpeare’s fecond Part of =| 
Henry IV. 4.2. fe. 4. The fubjed of it is taren from 
the ancient romance of K. Arthur (commonly called Morve 
Artuur) being a poetical tranflation of Chap. cviil, Cix, 
cx, in Pt, Wf. as they fiand in Ed. 1634. ato. tn the 


older Editions the Chapters are differently. numtered.—T his eS 

fang is given from a printed copy, corrected in part by the | 

folio MS. i 
In the fame play of 2 Hen. IV. Strence hums a ferap j 


of one of the old ballads of Rebin Hood. It is taken from i 
the following fanza of Rogin Hoop anD THE PINDAR 
OF WAKEFIELD. 


SCENTS TERE NS LONGO 


All this beheard three wighty yeomen, 
Twas Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John: 
With that they efpy’d the jolly Pindar 


As he fate under a thorne. 


. 7 77 : 
That ballad may be found on every fall, and therefore is 
not bere reprinted. 


HEN Arthur firft in court began, 
And was approved king, 
By force of armes great victoryes wanne, 
And conqueft home did bring. 


By iy r 
N 3 Then 
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With fifty good and able 
hat reforted unto him, 


And were of his round table. 


4 | e ial 
ln mont wite «4 eer ePnte 
And many jults and turnaments, 
MAS becoretey anrinwsis aetunes knee 4 
VW JiICTTO were many pre IG 
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¥y erein {ome knichte did then ovcel] 
Wy ICLOlil iOmMe KNIGHTS did then Excejt 


And far furmount the reft. 


_ 


But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 


Who was approved well, 


He for his deeds and feates of armes, 15 


All others did excel]. 


When he had refted him a while, 
In play, and game, and fportt, 
He faid he wold goe prove himfelfe 


In fome adventurous fort. 20 


He armed rode in forreft wide, 
And met a daméfell faire, 
Who told him of adventures great, 
Whereto he gave good eare. 
Such wold I find, quoth Lancelott : 
For that caufe came I hither, 
Thou feemft, quoth fhe, a knight full good, 
And [ will bring thee thither, 


ta 


we 


Whereas 
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Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell, 
That now is of great fame : 

Therfore tell me what wight thou art, 
And what may be thy name. 


<¢ My name is Lancelot du Lake.” 
uoth fhe, it likes me than : 


Here dwelles a knight who never was 
Yet matcht with any man: 


Who has in prifon threefcore knights 
And four, that he did wound ; 

Knights of king Arthurs court they be, 
And of his table round. 


She brought him to a river fide, 
And alfo to a tree, 

Whereon a copper bafon hung, 
And many fhields to fee. 


He ftruck foe hard, the bafon broke ; 
And Tarquin foon he fpyed : 

Who drove a horfe before him fatt, 
Whereon a knight lay tyed. 


Sir knight, then fayd Sir Lancelott, 
Bring me that horfe-load hither, 

And lay him downe, and let him reft ; 
Weel try our force together. 

N 4 
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For, as I underftand, thou haf, 
Soe far as thou art able, 
Done great defpite and fhame unto 


55 
The knights of the Round Table, 
If thou be of the Table Round, 
Quoth Tarquin fpeedilye, 
Both thee and all thy fellowfhip 
I utterly defye. 6o 


That’s over much, quoth Lancelott ; 
Defend thee by and by. 

They fett their fpeares unto their fteeds, 
And each att other flye. 


They coucht their fpeares, (their horfes ran 65 
As though there had been thunder) 

And ftrucke them each amidft their fhields, 
Wherewith they broke in funder. 


Their horfes backes brake under them, 

The knights were both aftound : 70 
To avoyd their horfes they made hafte 

And light upon the ground, 


They tooke them to their fhields full faft, 
Their fwords they drew out than, 

With mighty ftrokes moft eagerlye 75 
Eache at the other ran, 
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They wounded were, and bled full fore, 
For breath they both did ftand, 
And leaning on their fwordes awhile, 


Quoth ‘Tarquine, Hold thy hand, 


And tell to me what I fhall afke. 
Say on, quoth Lancelot tho. 

Thou art, quoth Tarquine, the beft knight 
That ever I did know ; 


And like a knight, that I did hate: 
Soe that thou be not hee, 

T will deliver all the reft, 
And eke accord with thee. 


That is well fayd, quoth Lancelott ; 
But fith it mutt be foe, 

What knight is that thou hateft thus ? 
I pray thee to me fhow. 


His name is Lancelot du Lake, 
He flew my brother deere ; 

Him I fufpe& of all the reft ; 
I would I had him here. 


Thy with thou haft, but yet unknowne, 
I am Lancelot du Lake, 

Now knight of Arthars Table Round ; 

King Hauds fon of Schuwake ; 
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And I defire thee do thy worft. 
Ho, ho, quoth Tarquin tho, 
One of us two fhall end our lives 


Before that we do go. 


If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 105 
Then welcome fhalt thou bee: 
Wherfore fee thou thyfelf defend, 


For now defye I thee. 


They buckled then together fo, 
Like unto wild boares rufhing, 110 
And with their fwords and fhields they ran 


At one another fiafhing : 


The ground befprinkled was with blood : 
Tarquin began to yield, 

For he gave backe for wearineffe, 115 
And lowe did beare his fhield. 


This foone Sir Lancelot efpyde, 
He leapt upon him then, 
He pull’d him downe upon his knee, 


And rufhing off his helm, 120 


Forthwith he ftrucke his necke in two, 
And, when he had foe done, 

From prifon threefcore knights and four 
Delivered everye one. 

VIII. CORYDON’s 
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‘CORYDON’s FAREWELL TO PHILLIS 


—is an attempt to paint a lover's irrefolution, but fo 
poorly executed, that it would not have been admitted inte 
this collection, if it had not been quoted in Shakefpear’s 
TWELFTH-NIGHT, JZ. 2. fe. 3.—Lt ts found in a little an- 
cient mifcellany intitled, ** The golden Garland of princely 
“¢ delights.” 12mo. bl. let. 

In the fame Jcene of the Twelfth Night, Six Tony fings ' 
a fcrap of an old ballad, which is preserved in the Pepys Col- f 
leétion. [Vol. 1. p. 33- 496.] but is fo poor a performance, 
that it will be fufficient here to give the firf? flanza : 


THe BALLAD OF CONSTANT SUSANNA. 


There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by fame, 
He took to wife a faire woman, 
Sufanna fhe was callde by name ; 
A woman fair and vertuous ; 
Lady, lady ¢ 
Why. fhould we not of her learn thus 
To live godly ? 


If this fong of CORYDON, ESc, bas not more merit, it is 
at leaft an evil of le/s magnitude. 


FAREWE LL, 
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AREWELL, dear love; fince thou wilt needs begone, 
Mine eyes do fhew, my life is almoft done. 
Nay I will never die, fo long as I can {pie 
There be many mo, though that fhe doe goe. 
There be many mo, I fear not : 5 
Why then let her goe, I care not. 


Farewell, farewell; fince this I find is true, 
I will not {pend more time in wooing you : 
But I will feek elfewhere, if I may find love there : 
Shall I bid her goe? what and if I doe? 10 
Shall I bid her goe and fpare not ? 
O no, no, no, I dare not. 


‘Ten thoufand times farewell ;—yet ftay a while :— 
Sweet, kifs me once; fweet kiffes time beguile : 
I have no power tomove. How now amIin love? 15 
Wilt thou needs be gone? Gothen, all is one. 
Wilt thou needs be gone? Oh, hie thee! 
Nay ftay, and do no more deny me. 


Once more adieu, I fee loath to depart 

Bids oft adieu to her, that holds my heart. 20 
But {eeing I muft lofe thy love, which I did choofe, 
Goe thy way for me, fince that may not be. 


Goe thy ways for me. But whither? 
Goe, oh, but where I may come thither. 


What 
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What fhall I doe? my love is now departed. 25 
She is as fair, as fhe is cruel-hearted. 
She would not be intreated, with prayers oft repeated. 
If fhe come no more, fhall I die therefore ? 
If. fhe come no more, what care I? 
Faith, let her goe, or come, or tarry. 30 


IX. 
GERNUTUS THE JEW OF VENICE. 


In the * Lire oF Pore Sixtus V. tranflated from the 
Italian of Greg. Levi, by the Rev. Mr. Farneworth, 
falio,” is a remarkable pafjage to the following effe@, 

“© Ip awas reported in Rome, that Drake had taken and 
“* plundered St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, and carried off an 
<« “immenfe booty. This account came in a private letter to 
“© Paul Secchi, a very confiderable merchant in the city, 
“* who had large concerns in thofe parts, which he had in- 
<¢ fured. Upon receiving this news, he fent for the infurer 
“© Sampson Ceneda, a Few, and acquainted him with it. 
“¢ The Few, whofe interefi it was to have fuch a report 
“ thought fale, gave many reasons awhy it could not poffibly 
“ be true, and at laff worked himfelf into Such a paffion, 
“<< that he faid, I'll lay you a pound of my frefe it is a lye. 
“© Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, 1 "ll lay 
“you a thoufand crowns againft a pound of your fiefe that 
6 ie is true. The Few accepted the wager, and articles 


ye 


“© avere immediately executed betwixt them, That if Seccni 

<¢ avon, he fhould himfelf cut the flea with a foarp kni 
- _ > . sd ? or 

“ from whatever part of the Few's body he plealed. The 

‘© truth 
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f c 
“© truth of the account was foon confirmed ; and the Few was 
} P : ’ r ae 
ae aimoft diftra&ed, when he was A has med, that Secchi had 


- 


Jolemnly Jrworn be would compel him to.an exact perform- 


h- c bien 
<* ance of bis contrad. A report of this tranfaéction Was 
7 ? > ls 
*° brought to the Pope, who Jent 3s the parties, and bei ing 
7 ye ~. = 77 ’ 
zr informed of the whole a hi Said, When contra&s are 


“* made, it is but 4 uf they y foou ld be fulfilled, as this feall. 
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He wrote in the time of Char 
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tioned in Steph. Goffon’s SCHOOLE OF ABUSE {, which was 
printed in that year. 

As for Shakefpeare’s MERCHANT OF Venice, the ear- 
lieft edition known of tt 25 in quarto 16003 though it had 
been exhibited before the year 1598, being mentioned together 
with eleven other of bis plays in Meres’s Wirs TREASURY 
Fe. 1598. 12mo. fol. 282. 

The following is printed from an ancient black-letter copy 

the Pepys Collection +; intitled, *< A new Song, foewing 
<< the crueltie of GERNUTUS, 4 Jews, who lending to a 
<‘ merchant an hundred crownes, would have a pound of his 
<< flefoe, becaufe he could not pay him at the time appointed. 
“To the tune of Black and yellow.” 


THE FIRST Par. 


N Venice towne not long agoe 
4. A cruel Jew did dwell, 
Which lived all on ufurie, 

As Italian writers tell. 


Gernutus called was the Jew, 
Which never thought to dye, 

Nor never yet did any good 
To them in ftreets that lic. 


Wr 


His life was like a barrow hogge, 

That liveth many a day, i@ 
Yet never once doth any good, 

Until men will him flay. 


Or 


t Warton, ubi fupra. + Compared with the Afbmole Copy. 
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Or like a filthy heap of dung, 
That lyeth in a whoard ; 
Which never can do any good, Ig 

Till it be fpread abroad. 
So fares it with the ufurer, 
He cannot fleep in reft, 
For feare the thiefe will him purfue 
To plucke him from his neft. 20 


His heart doth thinke on many a wile, 
How to deceive the poore ; 

His mouth is almoft ful of mucke, 
Yet ftill he gapes for more. 


His wife muft lend a fhilling, 
For every weeke a penny, 

Yet bring a pledge, that is double worth, 
If that you will have any. 


bh 
fei? 9. 


And fee, likewife, you keepe your day, 
Or elfe you loofe it all: 30 


This 


Ver. 32. Her Cow, Ge. feems to have fuggefted to Shakéfpeare 
SHYLOCK’s argument for ufury taken Srom Facob’s management 
of Laban’s fheep, A 1. to which ANTON10 replies, 

‘* Was this inferted to make tatereft good ? 
** Or are your gold and filver EWES and rams ? 
““ Suy. I cannot tell, I make it BREED AS FAST.” 
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This was the living of the wife, 
Her cow fhe did it call, 


Within that citie dwelt that time 
A marchant of great fame, 

Which being diftreffed in his need, 35 
Unto Gernutus came: 


Defiring him to ftand his freind 
For twelve month and a day, 
To lend to him an hundred crownes : 
And he for it would pay 4@ 


Whatfoever he would demand of him, 
And pledges he fhould have. 

No, (quoth the Jew with flearing lookes) 
Sir, afke what you will have. 


No penny for the loane of it 45 
For one yeare you fhall pay ; 
You may doe me as good a turney 


Before my dying day. 


Vor. III. O But 


Ver. 35. Shakefpear has finely improved this, by makinzg the mer- 
ehant’s motive for borrowing tobe not on account of his own ne- 
ceffities, but for the fervice of bis friend. Which at the fame 
time that it raifes his charafer, becomes conducive to the generas 
plot. See the Counoiffeur. ubi fupra. 
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And this fh: 
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tl 


merry jeaft, 


long : 


make me a bond, quoth 


os } 
ge ana ftrong : 


ne forfeyture ; 


Of your owne flefhe a pound, 


And here is a hundred crownes. 


With right goo 


If you agree, mal 


d will! the marchant fays: 


<e you the bond, 


And fo the bond was made. 


And money came not in; 


e 
=2 


When twelve month and a day drew on 
That backe it fhould be payd, 


The marchants fhips were ail at fea, 


Which way to take, or what to doe 
To thinke he doth begin: 


And to- Gernutus 
With cap and. bended knee, 


{trait he comes 


And fayde to him, Of curtefie 


T 


My day is come, and I have not 


I pray you beare with mee. 


The money for to pay: 


And little good the forfeyture 


rTr14 
Will 


1 doe you, I dare fay. 


52 
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With all my he: rnutus fayd, 
Commaund a: 
In thinges of ey 10°] n this 75 


You fhal 


ay once palt 


es 


He goes his Way : Clie C 


To get a fergviant pt 
oO L - 
And clapt him on the backe : Xe) é 


And layd him into prifon ftrong, 
And fued his bond withall ; 

And when the judgement day was come, 
For judgement he did call. ; 


The marchants friends came thither faft, 85 : 
With many a weeping eye, 
For other means they could not find, : 
But he that day muft dye. | 


Tue Seconp Part, 


se Of the Fews crueltie ; Jetting foorth the mercifulnefé of 
sé the Fudge towards the Marchant. To the tune of Blacke 
&6 and yellow.’ 


OME offered for his hundred crownes 
Five hundred for to pay ; 
And fome a thoufand, two or three, 
Yet ftill he did denay. 
O 2 
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And at the laft ten thoufand crownes 


Wo 


They offered, him to fave. 
Gernutus fayd, I will no gold, 


My forfeite I will have. 


A pound of flefhe is my demand, 
And that fhall be my hire. 10 
Then fayd the judge, Yet good my friend, 
Let me of you defire 
To take the flefh from fuch a place, 
As yet you let him live: 
Do fo, and lo! an hundred crownes 1§ 


To thee here will I give. 


No: no: quoth he, no: judgment here: 
For this it fhall be tride, 
For I will have my pound of flefhe 


From under his right fide. 20 


It grieved all the companie. 
= 
His crueltie to fee, 
For neither friend nor foe could helpe 


But he muft fpoyled bee, 


The bloudie Jew now ready is 25 
With whetted blade in hand, 

To fpoyle the bloud of innocent, 
By forfeit of his bend, 


And 


AIN“D? B At LD ASD Ss 


And as he was about to firike 

In him the deadly blow : 39 
Stay (quoth the judge) thy crueltie ; 

I charge thee to do fo. 


Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit have, 
Which is of flefh a pound: 
See that thou fhed no drop of bloud, 35 


Nor yet the man confound, 


For if thou doe, like murderer, 
Thou here fhalt hanged be: 

Likewife of flefh fee that thou cut 
No more than longes to thee: 40 


For if thou take either more or lefle 4 
To the value of a mite, 

Thou fhalt be hanged prefently 
As is both law and right. 


sme eonte mbar ma ars 


Gernutus now waxt franticke mad, 


> 
au 


And wotes not what to fay ; 
Quoth he at laft, Ten thoufand crownes, 
I will that he fhall pay ; 


And fo I graunt to fet him free. 

The judge doth anfwere make ; co 
You fhall not have a penny given ; 

Your forfeyture now take. 
O03 
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At the laft he doth demaund 
But for to have his owne. 
No, quoth the judge, doe as you lift, 
Thy judgement fhall be fhowne. 


Either take your pound of flefh, quoth he, 
Or cancell me your bond. 
O cruell judge, then quoth the Jew, 
That doth againft me ftand ! 


And fo with griping grieved mind 
He biddeth them fare-well, 

‘ Then’ all the people pray s’d the Lord, 
That ever this heard tell. 


Good people, that doe heare this fong, 
For trueth I dare well fay, 
That many a wretch as. ill as hee 

Doth live now at this day ; 


That feeketh nothing but the fpoyle 
Of many a wealthey man, 

And for to trap the innocent 
Devifeth what they can. 


From whome the Lord deliver me, 
And every Chriftian too, 

And fend to them like fentence eke 
That meaneth fo to do. 


Afimol. copy. 


60 
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X 
THE PASSIONATE SHEPH ERD TO HIS LOVE. 


This beautiful fonnet ts quoted in th eMERRY Wives OF 
Winpsor, 4. 3-/c. 1- and is aferived (together avith ibe 
Repriy) ¢o Shakespeare himfelf by all the modern editors of 
his fmaller poems. In Lintot’s CoLLEcTION of them, 120 
(uo date) is a copy of this fonnet containing only four franxas 
(the 4th. and Oth. being wanting ), accompanied with the 
firft fanza of the Anfwer. This edition has fome appear- 

éinef, and is affirmed to be reprinted from am 
ancient copys containing ** THE PASSIONATE PILGRIME, 
«s and SONNETS TO SUNDRY NOTES OF Musick, dy 
«Mr. WintiaM SHAKESPEARE. Lonp. printed for 


so W. JAGGARD. 1599.’ —— ff this may be relied om, 


/ 


then was this feunet, (Sc. publifbed, as Shake/peare’s in his 
Life time. 
And yet t ood reason to believe that (not Shake- 
fpeare, but) CHRISTOPHER Mariow, wrote the song, 
and Sir WALTER Raecu the ‘ Nymph's reply :”? For 
fo we are pofitively affured by Lfaac Walton, a writer of 
ho bas inferted them both in his COMPLEAT 


fome credit, w 
AnGcLeER+, wader the tharacter of “that fmooth fong, 


“<< aqubich was made by Kit. Marlow, now at leat fifty 
w bs bas 
evhich was made 


days. e oye Old- 
4 


auce of exa 


‘< years ago 3 and... an Anfwer to it, 

“¢ by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger 

<¢ fafbioned poetry but choicely good.” It alfo paffed for 

Marlow’s in the opinion of his contemporaries, for the editor 

of the <* Mujes Library,” has reprinted a pocm from En- 
O 4 ;LAND’S 


is 


+ Firft printed in the year 1653; but probably 


ime before. 


Bar Penk 
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GLAND’s Hericon, 1600, fublcribed Ignoto, and thus 


sithed: «eT, 4 beginning thus, 


; fu imitation of Ci. Marlow,’ 


‘< Come Live with me and be my dear, 
¢¢é And We avel] xi 


(4 all the year, 


i = cr. 39 
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Upon the whole F avs » attribute them to Martiow, 
aad FR, 7H; e authority of Shake- 
fpeare’s Bock of 8 net: } well known that as he 
took no care of his ¢ WH COMpofitt /o 


’ he utterly re. 
gardlef/s what /j urtous thinos aper Sathere upon him. Sir 
e i : - ; ; 

Jorw OxpcastLe, Paricres and the LONDON PROQ- 
IIGAL, were printed with his name at full leneth in the 
? y $ 
* te Se : 
‘tle-pages, while he was liv} Wf, Wicd yet were afterwards 
zt PES ES } J 
rejected by his jirft eaitors Hemince and ConvDEL L, who 
avere his intimate friendst, and therefore no doubi had good 
authority for Jetting them afide. 
The following fonnet appears to have been (as it acferved y 
a great favourite with our earlier poets: for Sefides the 
2mitation above-mentioned, another zs to be found among 
Downne’s poems, intitled * The Bait,” beginning thus, 


** Come live with me, and be my love, 
** And we will fome new pleafures prove 
** Of golden fands, &¥¢.” 


4s for Cur. Martow, who was in bigh repute for his 
Dramatic auritings, he loft his life by a ftab received in a 
brothel, before the year 1593. See A. Wood, I. 138, 
Y IVE with me, and be my love, 
LL. And we wil all the pleafures prove 
That hils and vallies, dale and field, 
And all the cragey mountains yield, 


There 
t He mentions them bot} 


th in his ayzit, 
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There will we fit upon the rocks, 

And fee the fhepherds feed their flocks, 
By fhallow rivers, to whofe falls 
Melodious birds fing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of rofes 
With a thoufand fragrant pofies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 


A gown made of the fineft wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureft gold ; 


A belt of ftraw, and ivie buds, 

With coral clafps, and amber ftuds: 
And if thefe pleafures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


The fhepherd fwains fhall dance and fing 
For thy delight each May morning : 

If thefe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


Tue Nrmpu’s REPLY. 


ii that the World and Love were young, 
And truth in every fhepherd’s toung, 


Thefe 


10 


15 
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i neie pretty pleafures might me move 


lo live with thee, and be thy love. 


But time drives flocks from field to fold 

, 5 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 


And all complain of cares to come, 


The tlowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yield : 10 
A honey tongue, a heart of-gall, 


Is fancies {pring, but forrows fall. 


Thy gowns, thy fhoes, thy beds of rofes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy pofies, 


— 


co, i 1 


Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten, 15 
In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. 


Thy belt of ftraw, and ivie buds, 
Thy coral clafps, and amber ftuds ; 
All thefe in me no means can move 


To come to thee, and be thy love. 20 


But could youth laft, and loverftill breed, 
Had joyes no date, nor age no need ; 
‘Phen thofe delights my mind might move 


To live with thee, and be thy love. 
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AND 


XI, 


TITUS ANDRONICUS’s COMPLAINT, 


The reader has here an ancient ballad on the Jame Subject 
wiih the play of Virus ANDRONICUS, and there is no doubts 
but the one was borrowed from theother : which of them was 
the original it is not eafy to decide. And yet, if the argu- 
ments offered above in p. 190 for the priority of the ballad of 
the Jew or VENICE be admitted as conclufive, fomewbat of 
the fame kind may be urged here; for this ballad differs from 
the play in Jeveral particulars, which a fimple Ballad-writer 
avould be lefs likely to alter than an inventive Tragedian. 
Thus in the ballad is no mention of the conteft for the empire 
between the tavo brothers, the compofing of which makes the 
ungrateful treatment of ‘Titus afierwards the more fia- 
grant: neither ts there any notice taken of his facrificing 
one of Tamora’s fons, which the tragic poet has alfigned as 
the original caufe of all her er uelties. In the play Titus lofes 
twenty-one of his fons in war, and kills another for affifing 
Lavinia: the reader will find it atf- 


Baffianus to carry @ 
ferent in the ballad. in the latter foe is bethrothed to the 
Emperor's Son: in the play to bis Brother. In the trazeay 
only Two of his fons fall into the pit, and the Third being 
banifbed returns to Rome with a victorious army, to avenge 


. ’ j y PIES et oer Ps ea ae RAAT ANN Y 
the wrongs of his houfe: imthe 0a adall Three are entrapped 
ip ™ of? ~ : s 
and fuffer death. In the fcene the Emperor kilis Litus, and 


is in return flabbed by Titus’s furviving Joi. Here Titus 


kills the Emperor, and afterwards himfelf. ., 


Let 


SAO kai eA OO Te 


A.N CITE 
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. )s th . Fad 
Let the Reader weigh the cfe circumftances and Some others 
wherein he will find them unlike, and then pronounce for 
him/felf.——- After all, there is reafon io conclude that this 


play was rather impr oved by Shakefpeare with a few fine 
7 


touches of bis pen, than originally writ by bits for not to 


mention that the fiile is le/s fizurativ: ‘Epat : his others Lene 
raily are, this tragedy is mentioned wit/ ilieea t in the In- 
duction to Ben Fonfon’s BARTH \MEW-FAIRy 727 1614, as 


> , " Js. 
one that had then been exhibited ** five and taventy, or thirty 
4 oe 93 


years:” which, if we take the lowef? number, throws it 
back to the year 1589,‘ at which time Shakefpeare was but 


25: an earlier date, than can be found for any other of his 
pieces ts and if it does not clear bine\entir ely of it, foews at 
leaf? it was a firft attempt. 

The followiug is given from a Copy in** The Golden Gar- 
“* land” intitled as above; compared with three others, 
zwo of them in black letter in the Pepys Collection, intitled 
“© The Lamentable and Tragical Hiftory of Titus Andronicus, 
“* &\ce.—To the tune of Fortune.?—U; nluckily none of thefe 
have a zi2y y dates. 


¥Y OU noble minds, and famous martiall wights, 
& That in defence of native country fights, 
Give eare to me, that ten yeeres fought for Rome, 
Yet reapt difgrace at my returning home. 


In Rome I lived in fame fulle threefcore yeeres, 5 
My name beloved was of all my peeres ; 

Full five and twenty valiant fonnes I had, 

EX q 


Whofe forwarde vertues made their father glad. 
For 


t The earlie#t known, is KING JOUN im tavo parts 1 591. 410. 
This play he afterwat ds tutively new Vrote,a § we now 
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For when Romes foes their warlike forces bent, 

Againft them ftille my fonnes and I were fent ; 19 
Againft the Goths full ten yeeres weary warre 

We fpent, receiving many a bloudy {fcarre. 


Juit two and twenty of my fonnes were flaine 

_ Before we did returne to Rome againe: 

Of five and twenty fonnes, I brought but three 15 
Alive, the ftately towers of Rome to fee. 


When wars were done, I conqueft home did bring, 

And did prefent my prifoners to the king, 

The queene of Goths, her fons, and eke a moore, 
Which did fuch murders, like was nere before. 29 


The emperour did make this queene his wife, 

Which bred in Rome debate and deadlie ftrife, 

The moore, with her two fonnes did growe foe prond, 
That none like them in Rome might bee allowd. 


The moore foe pleas’d this new-made emprefs’ eie, 2 
That fhe confented to him fecretly 

For to abufe-her hufbands marriage bed, 

And foe in time a blackamore fhe bred. 


a 


Then fhe, whofe thoughts to murder were inclinde, 
> S d 


Confented with the moore of bloody minde 20 


Againft myfelfe, my kin, and ail my friendes, 


In cruell fort to bring them to their ends. 


EROS MRA AD AE 
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Soe when in age I thought to live in peace, 
Both care and griefe began then to increafe : 
Amongft my fonnes I had one daughter bright, 35 
Which joy 


d, and pleafed beft my aged fight : 


_ 
jon" 
Wuds 


— 


uavinia was betrothed than 


fan 


To Cefars fonne, a young and noble man: 
Who in a hunting by the emperours wife, 


And her two fonnes, bereaved was of life. 40 


He being flaine, was caft in cruel wife, 

Into a darkfome den from light of tkies : 
The cruell moore did come that way as then 
With my three fonnes, who fell into the den. 


The moore then fetcht the emperour with {peed, 45 
For to accufe them of that murderous deed ; 

And when my fonnes within the den were found, 

In wrongfull prifon they were caft and bound. 


But nowe, behold ! what wounded moft my mind, 
The empreffes two fonnes of favage kind 5@ 
My daughter ravifhed without remorfe, 


And tooke away her honour, quite perforce, 


( When they had tafted of foe fweete a flowre, 
Fearing 


They cutt her tongue, whereby fhe could not tell 55 
How that difhonoure unto her befell. 


this {weete fhould fhortly turne to fowre, 


Ther 
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Then both her hands they bafely cutt off quite 


Whereby their wickednefse fhe could not write, 


Nor with her needle on her fampler fowe 
The bloudye workers of her direfull woe. 


| ' My brother Marcus found her in the wood, 
Staining the graffie ground with purple bloud, 


6o 


That trickled from her ftumpes, and bloudlefse armes : 


Noe tongue at all fhe had to tell her harmes. 


But when I fawe her in that woefull cafe, 
With teares of bloud I wet mine aged face : 
For my Lavinia I lamented more, 

Then for my two and twenty fonnes before. 


When as I fawe fhe could not write nor {peake, 


With griefe mine aged heart began to breake ; 
We {pred an heape of fand upon the ground, 
Whereby thofe bloudy tyrants out we found. 


For with a ftaffe without the helpe of hand, 
She writt thefe wordes upon the plat of fand : 
ss The luftfull fonnes of the proud emperelse 
és Are doers of this hateful wickednefse.”’ 


I tore the milk-white hairs from of mine head, 


I curft the houre, wherein I firft was bred, 


I wifht this hand, that fought for countrie’s fame, 


In cradle-rockt, had firft been ftroken lame. 


65 
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The moore delighting ftill in villainy, 

Did fay, to fett my fonnes from prifon free 

I fhould unto the king my right hand give, 

And then my three imprifoned fonnes fhould live. 


The moore I caus’d to ftrike it off with {peede, 5 
Whereat 1 grieved not to fee it bleed, 

Sut for my fonnes.would willingly impart, 

And for their ranfome fend my bleeding heart. 


But as my life did linger thus in paine, 

They fent to me my bootlefse hand againe, 9° 
And therewithal the heades of my three fonnes, 

Which filld my dying heart with frefher moanes. 


Then patt reliefe I upp and downe did goe, 

And with my tears writ in the duft my woe : 

I fhot my arrowes f towards heaven hie, 95 
And for revenge to hell did often crye. 


The emprefse then, thinking that I was mad, 

Like furies fhe and both her fonnes were clad, 

(She nam’d Revenge, and Rape and Murder they) 

To undermine and heare what I would fay. 100 


I fed 


+ If the ballad was written before the play, I fhould fuppofe 
this to be only a metaphorical expreffiion, taken from that in the 
Pfalms, ‘*Lhey fooot out their arrowes, even bitter words,” 


a) (x re 
Ps. 64. 3- 
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I fed their foolifh veines + a certaine fpace, 
Untill my friendes did find a fecrett place, 
Where both her fonnes unto a poft were bound, 
And juft revenge in cruell fort was found. 


I cut their throates, my daughter held the pan 
Betwixt her ftumpes, wherein the bloud it ran = 
And then I ground their bones to powder fmall, 
And made a pafte for pyes ftreight therewithall. 


Then with their flethe I made two mighty pyes, 
And at a banquet fervde in ftately wife : 

Before the emprefie fet this loathfome meat ; 

So of her fonnes own fleth fhe well did eat. 


Myfelfe bereav’d my daughter then of life,” 
The emprefse then I flewe with bloudy knife, 
And ftabb’d the emperour immediatelie, 

And then myfelf: even foe did Titus die. 


Then this revenge againft the Moore was found 
Alive they fett him halfe into the ground, 
Whereas he ftood untill fuch time he ftarv’d . 
And foe God fend all murderers may be ferv’d. 


bz. @. encouraged them in their foolify humours, or fan 
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XII. 


TAKE.THOSE LIPS AWAY. 


The firfi fanza of this little fonnet, which an eminent cri- 

juptly admires for its extreme Jweetne/s, 1s found in 
hefpeare’s Measure For Measure, A. 4. fe. 1 Both 
the flanzas are preferved in Beaum. and Fletcher’s BLOODY 
Broruer, 4. 5. /c. 2. Sewel and Gildon have printed it 
among Shake/peare’s maller Poems, but they have done the 
Yame by twenty other pieces that were never writ by him; their 
book being a wretched héap of inaccuracies and mifjakes. Tt 
is not found in Faggard’s old edition of Shakefpear’s Son- 


NETS reprinted by Lintot. 


Ts AKE, oh take thofe lips away, 


That fo {weetlye were forfworne ; 
And thofe eyes, the breake of day, 
Lights, that do mifleade the morne: 
3ut my kiffes bring againe, 5 
Seales of love, but feal’d in vaine. 


Hide, oh hide thofe hills of fnowe, 
Which thy frozen bofom beares, 
On whofe tops the pinkes that growe, 
Are of thofe that April wears ; 10 
But firft fet my poor heart free, 
Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. 


XI. KING 


{ Bp. Ward. in kis Shake/p. 


AND BALLADS, 


XIII. 
KING LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. 


The Reader has here an ancient ballad on the Subjed of 
Kine Lear, which (as a Jenfible female critic has well 
obferved +) bears fo exa& an analogy to the argument of Shake- 
Speare’s play, that his having copied it could not be doubted, 
if it were certain, that it was written before the tragedy. 
Here is found the hint of Lear’s madnefs, which the old 
chronicles t do not mention, as alfo the extravagant cruelty 
exercifed on him by his daughters: In the death of Lear 
they likewife very exactly coincide.—The misfortune is that 
there is nothing to affift us in afcertaining the date of the 
ballad but what little evidence arifes from within, this the 
Reader muf? weigh and judge for himfelf.— After all, ’tis 
polfible that Shakefpeare and the author of this ballad might 
both of them be indebted to a more ancient drav atic Writer. 
Por that an older play of Kine Leir had been exbibited 
before Shakefpeare wrote, and is even fiill extant in print, 
fam affured upon undoubted authority, tho I have not been 
Jo lucky as to obtain a fight of it. 

This ballad is given from an ancient copy in the <« Golden 
Garland” 61. let. intitled, « A lamentable fong of the Death 
“‘ of King Leir, and his three daughters. Lo the Tune of 
‘§ When flying fame.” 
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7 ING Leir once ruled in this land, 


aN 
As With princ ely power and peace, 


¥¥ it 
And had all things with hearts content, 


That might his joys increafe : 


Amoncett thofe things that nature gave 
oOo Oo ror) a 


ra 


ry j ° 
[Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely feeming beautiful, 


As fairer could not be, 


So on a time it pleas’d the king 
A queftion thus to: move, 10 
Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could fhew the deareft love : 
For to my age you bring content, 
Quoth he, then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted tioth, 15 


The kindeft will appear. 


To whom the eldeft thus began, 
Dear father, mind, quoth fhe, 
Before your face, to do you good, 
My blood fhall render’d be: 20 
And for your fake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be cut in twain, 
Fre that I fee your reverend age 


The f{malleft grief fuftain. 


KIN DD BoA da yA 8. 


And fo will I, the fecond faid : 
Dear father, for your fake, 

The work of all extremities 
I'll gently undertake ; 

And ferve your highnefs night and day 
With diligence and love; | 

That {weet content and quietnefs ; 


Difcomforts may remove. 


In doing fo, you glad my foul, 
The aged king reply’d ; | 

But what fayft thou, my youngeft girl, 
How is thy love ally’d? 

My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 
Which to your grace I owe, 

Shall be the duty of a child, 
And that is all I’ll fhow. 


And wilt thou fhew no more, quoth he, 
Than doth thy duty bind ? 

I well perceive thy love is {mall, 
When as no more IJ find: 

Henceforth I banifh thee my court, 
Thou art no child of mine ; 

Nor any part of this my realm ; 


By favour fhall be thine. 
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Thy elder fifters loves are more 
‘Phan well I can demand, 50 
To whom I equally beftow 
My kingdome and my land ; 
My pompal ftate and all my goods, 
That lovingly I may 
With thofe thy fifters be maintain’d 55 
Until my dying day, 


Thus flattering {peeches won renown, 
By thefe two fifters here : 
The third had caufelefs banifhment, 
Yet was her love more dear : 60 
For poor Cordelia patiently 
Went wandring up and down, 
Unhelp’d, unpity’d, gentle maid, 
Through many an Englifh town: 


Untill at laft in famous France 65 
She gentler fortunes found ; 
Though poor and bare, yet fhe was deem’d 
The faireft on the ground : 
Where when the king her virtues heard, 
And this fair lady feen, 70 
With full confent of all his court 
He made his wife and queen. 
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Her father ¢ old’ king Lear this while 
With his two daughters ftaid, 

Forgetful of their promis’d loves, 
Full foon the fame decay’d, 

And living in queen Ragan’s court, 
The eldeft of the twain, 

She took from him his chiefeft means, 
And moft of ali his train. 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee: 

She gave allowance but to ten, 
And after fcarce to three : 

Nay, one fhe thought too much, for him, 
So took fhe all away, 

In hope that in her court, good king, 
He would no ionger ftay. 


Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 
In giving all I have 

Unto my children, and to beg 
For what I lately gave ¢ 

I’ll go unto my Gonorell ; 
My fecond child, I know, 

Will be more kind and pitiful, 
And will relieve my woe. 
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Full faft he hies then to her court ; 
Where when fhe heard his moan 

Return’d him anfwer, That the eriev’d, 
That all his means were’ gone : 

But no way could relieve his wants ; 
Yet if that he would ftay 

Within her kitchen, he fhould have 


What fcullions gave away. 


When he had heard with bitter tears, tor 
He made his anfwer then ; 

In what I did let me be made 
Example to all men, 

I will return again, quoth he, 


Unto my Ragan’s court ; t 


— 
© 


She will not ufe me thus, I hope, 


But in a kinder fort, 


Where when he came, fhe gave command 
To drive him thence away : 

When he was well within her court 115 
(She faid) he would not ftay. 

‘Then back again to Gonorell, 
The woeful king did hie, 

‘That in her kitchen he might have 

What feullion boys fet by. 


Pew Dob ALC AD S. 


But there of that he was deny’d 


P 
Nick } 1 ] as oN Pa a ey 1. . 
Which fhe had promis’d late: 


For once refaling, he fhould not 


Come after to her gate 
Thas twixt his daughters, for relief 125 
Iie wandred up and down; 
Being glad to feed on begears food, 
ut lately wore a crown 
And caliing to femembrance then 
His youngelt dauchters words, 139 


Was all that love affords : 

But doubting to repair to her, 
Whom he had banith’d fo, 

Grew frantick mad; for in his mind 135 
He bore the wounds of woe: 


Which made him rend his milk-white locks, 
And trefles from his head, 
And all with blood beftain his cheeks, 
With age and honour fpread: 140 
To hills and woods and watry founts, 
He made his hourly moan, 
Till hills and woods, and fenflefs things, 
Did feem to figh and groan. 
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Even thus poffeft with difcontents, 
He paffed o’re to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there, 
To find fome gentler chance. 
Moft virtuous dame! which when fhe heard 
Of this her father’s grief, 
As duty bound, fhe quickly fent 
Him comfort and relief : 


And by a train of noble peers, 
In brave and gallant fort, 
She gave in charge he fhould be brought 
To Aganippus’ court; 
Whofe royal king, with noble mind 
So freely gave confent, 
To mufter up his knights at arms, 
To fame and courage bent. 


And fo to England came with fpeed, 
To repoffefie king Leir, 

And drive his daughters from their thrones 
By his Cordelia dear: 

Where fhe, true-hearted noble queen, 
Was in the battel flain: 

Yet he good king, in his old days, 

Poffeft his crown again. 


145 


155 


160 
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But when he heard Cordelia’s death, 
Who died indeed for love 170 
Of her dear father, in whofe caufe 
She did this battel move ; 
He fwooning fell upon her breaft, 
From whence he never parted : 
But on her bofom left his life, rg 
That was fo truly hearted. 


The lords and nobles when they faw 

The end of thefe events, 
The other fifters unto death 

They doomed by confents : 180 
And being dead, their crowns they left 


Unto the next of kin: 
Thus have you feen the fall of pride, g 
And difobedient fin. 5 


XIV. 


YOUTH AND AGE, 


—— is found in the little colleétion of Shake/peare’s Son- 
nets, intitled the PASSIONATE PiLGRIME {, the greate/? 
part of which fem to relate to the amours of Venus and 


Adonis, 


t See above, page 1996 
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Adonis, being little effifions of SAR, probably written, 
avhile he was compofing his larger I oem on that Jubje 

g [be following fcems intended for the mouth of Venus, weigh- 
img the cor mpar ‘ative merits of youthful Bhonis ana ec ged 
ae, In tf e °° Ge wland of good will, it is rept inted, 
evith the additon of “LP. more Juch fPanzas, but evident! ly 


GWriliém Oy a meaner y; Der. 


C RABBED Age and Youth 
Cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleafance, 
Age is full of care: 
Oo 
Youth like fummer morn, 


Wr 


Age like winter weather, 
Youth like faummer brave, 

Age like winter bare: 
Youth is full of {port, 


G 


Ages breath is fhort ; I 
Youth is nimble, Age is lame: 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 
Youth is wild, and Age is tame, 
Age, I do abhor thee, 15 
Youth, I do adore thee, 
O, my love, my love is young : 
Age, I do defie thee ; 
Oh fweet fhepheard, hie thee, 
For methinks thou ftays too long. 2 


o 
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XV. 


THE FROLICKSOME DUKE, OR THE TINKER’s 
GOOD FORTUNE. 


The following ballad is upon the Jame fubjed, with the 
Inpucrion to Shakefpeare’s ‘TAMING OF THE SHREW? 
avhether it may be thought to have fuggefed the bint to the 
Dramatic poet, or 1s not rather of later date, the reader muft 
determine. 

The frory is told} of Puitie the Goon, Duke of Bur- 
gundy 3 and is thus related by an old Englifa writer. ** The 
‘¢ faid Duke, at the marriage of Eleonora, fifter to the king 
“< of Portugall at Bruges in Flanders, which was folemnifed 
“* in the deepe of winter, auben as by reafon of unfeafonable 
“< aqueather he could neither hawke nor hunt, and was nous 
<< tived with cards, dice, Fc. and fuch other domeftick 
<< ports, or to fee ladies dance; with Jome of his courtiers, 
<< he avould in the evening walke difguijed all about the 
“ towne, It Jo fortuned, as be was was walking late one 
“* night, be found a countrey fellow dead drunke, faorting on 
<6 g bulkes he caufed his followers to bring him to his pa- 
“« Jace, and there firipping him of his old clothes, and attyring 


< him after the court fafrion, avhen he wakened, he and 


&< they avere all ready to attend upon bis excellency, and per- 
‘6 fuade him that he was Jome great Dute. The poor fellovs 
“< admiring how he came there, was ferved in fiate all day 


«Jong : after fupper be Jaws them dance, beard muficke, an 
«ogi 


7? 


t By Ludov, Vives in Epi, & Pont. Heut. Rerum Burguza. 
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“« all the reff of thofe court-1 2 pleafures s but late at ni ght, 


when iS was well tiple d ia again faft afleepe, they put 


$4 97 hts bes, and So CO nVE} aes l him t to the place, where 


“* they fir? found him. Now the fellow had net made them 


«Jo good /, Iport the di 4 before, as he did 


€« 


old ro 


5 0 


now, when gc re- 
turned ZO himfelfe all the jefe was fo Jee bead he loa: Led 
*“ upon Ln conclufi jion, after Joie little admirati ton, the | 
“< poore man told his friends s he had feen a wifton ; confantly 
‘< beleeved it ; would not otk erwife be perfiaded, and Jo the 
<¢ 7ef? ended.’ Burton's Z, natomy of melancholy. Pt. 2. 
feat. 2. Memb. 4. oe. Ed. 1624. So. 

This balls at is given from a black letter in the Pepys Col- 
leBion, which is intit led as above, ** Lo the tune e of, Fond 
boy.” 


; #< 


ZZ. 


IN os fame does report, a young duke keeps a. court, 
- One that pleafes his fancy with frolickfome fport : 
But amongft all the reft, here is one I protett, 

Which will make you to fmile when you hear the true jet : 
A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the ground, 5 
As fecure in a fleep as if laid in a fwound. 


The duke faid to his men, William, Richard, and Ben, 
Take him home to my palace, we’ll {port with him then: 
O’er a horfe he was laid, and with care foon convey’d 
To the palace, altho’ he was poorly arrai’d : Ke) 
Then they ftriptoff his cloaths, both his fhirt, fhoes andhofe, 
And they put him to bed for to take his repofe, 


Having pull’d off his fhirt, which was all over durt, 
They did give him clean holland, this was no great hurt: 
On 
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On a bed of foft down, like a lord of renown, 15 
They did lay‘him to fleep the drink out of his crown : 
In the morning when day, then admiring he lay, 

For to fee the rich chamber both gaudy and gay. 


Now he lay fomething late, in his rich bed of ftate, 
Till at laft knights and {quires they on him did wait : 20 

And the chamberling bare, then did likewife declare, 

He defir’d to know what apparel he’d ware : 

The poor tinker amaz?d, on the gentleman gaz’d, 

And admired how he to this honour was rais’d. 


Tho’ he feem’d fomething mute, yet he chofe a rich {uit, 
Which he ftraitways put on without longer difpute ; 26 
With a ftar on his fide, which the tinker offt ey’d, 

And it feem’d for to fwell him <¢ no’ little with pride ; 
For he faid to himfelf, Where is Joan my fweet wife ? 
Sure fhe never did fee me fo fine in her life. 30 


From a convenient place, the right duke his good grace, 
Did obferve his behaviour in every cafe. 

To a garden of ftate, on the tinker they wait, 
Trumpets founding before him : thought he this is great : 
Where an hour or two, pleafant walks he did view, 3 
With commanders and {quires in fcarlet and blew. 


WHR 


A fine dinner was dreft, both for him and his guetts, 
He was plac’d at the table above all the reft, 


pos, 
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Tn arich chair ¢ or bed,’ lin’d with fine crimfon red, 


With a rich golden canopy over his head - Ad 
As he fat at his meat, the mufick play’d {weet, 


With the choiceft of finging his joys to compleat. 


While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 

Rich canary with fherry and tent fuperfine. 

Like a right honeft foul, fait th, he took off his bowl, 45 
Till at laft he began for to tumble and rou] 

From his chair to the flo r, where he fleeping did fhore, 
Being feven times scutes then ever before. 


1en the duke did ordain, they fhould {trip him amain, 
And reftore him his old leather garments again ; 50 
Twas a point next the worft, yet perform it they muf, 
And they carry’d him ftrait where they found him at firt; 
hen he flept all the night, as indeed well he might, 


Eut when he did waken his joys took their fl flight. 


San) 


For his glory « to him’ fo pleafant did feem, 

That he thought it to be but a meer golden dream; 
ll at lenet ch being brought to the duke, where he fought 
For a pardon as tie he had fet him at nought; 

But his highnefs he faid, Thou’rt a jolly bold blade, 
Such a frolick before I think never was plaid, - 60 


55 


Then his highnefs befpoke him anew {uit and cloak, 


oO 
Which he gave for the fake of this frolickfome joak ; 
Nay, 


& 
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Nay, and five hundred pound, with ten acres of ground, 
Thou fhalt never, faid he, range the counteries round, 
Crying old brafs to mend, for I’ll be thy good friend, 65 
Nay, and Joan thy {weet wife fhall my duchefs attend. 


Then the tinker reply’d, What! muft Joan my fweet bride 
’ Be a lady in chariots of pleafure to ride ? 

Mutt we have gold and land e’ry day at command? 
Then f thall be a fquire I well underftand : 70 
Well I thank your good grace, and your love I embrace, 
I was never before in fo happy a cafe, 


< XVI. 


THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 


Difperfed thro’ Shake/peare’s plays are.innumerable l- 
tle fragments of ancient ballads; the intire copies of which; 
could not be recovered. Many of thefe being of the moft 
beautiful and pathetic fimplicity, thé Editer was tempted to 
Selec fome of them, and with a few Supplemental ftanzas te 
connect them together and form them into a little TALE; 
which is bere Jubmitted to the Reader’s candour. 


One Jmall fragment was taken from Bzaumont and 
Fletcher. 
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-'T’ was a friar of orders gray, 
Walkt forth to tell his beades 3 
And he met with a lady faire, 
Clad in a pilorime’s weedes. 


Now Chrift thee fave, thou reverend friar, 5 
I pray thee tell to me, 

If ever at yon holy fhrine 
My true love thou didft fee. 


And how fhould I know your true love, 

From many another one? 19 
O by his cockle hat, and ftaff, 

And by his fandal fhoone f. 


But chiefly by his face and mien, 
That were fo fair to view ; 

His flaxen locks that fweetly curl’d, 15 
And eyne of lovely blue. 


O lady, he is dead and gone! 
Lady, he’s dead and gone! 
And at his head a green grafs turfe, 


And at his heels a ftone. -. 20 
Within 


t Thefe are the diftinguifbing marks of a pilgrim. The chief 


places of devotion being beyond fea, the pilgrims were wont ta 
put cockle fhells in their bats ta denote the intention or performance 


of their pilgrimage. Warb. Shakefp. Vol. 8. po 224s 


Within thefe holy ¢loyfters long 
He languifht, and he dyed, 

Lamenting of a ladyes love, 
And ’playning of her pride, 


Here bore him barefac’d on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall, 

And many a tear bedew’d his grave 
Within yon kirk-yard wall. 


And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ! 


And art thou dead and gone! 
And didft thou dye for love of me! 
Break, cruel heart of ftone ! 


© weep not, lady, weep not foe; 
Some ghoifily comfort feek : 
Let not vain forrow rive thy heart, 


Ne teares bedew thy cheek. 


© do not, do not, holy friar, 
My forrow now reprove 5 

For I have loft the fweeteft youth, 
That e’er wan ladyes love, 


And nowe, alas! for thy fad loffe, 
I'll evermore weep and figh ; 
For thee I only witht to live, 
For thee I with to dye. 


o 
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Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy forrowe is in vaine: 

For, violets pluckt the fweeteft fhowers 
Will ne’er make grow againe. 


Our joys as winged dreams doe flye, 
VY hy then fhould forrow lait? 
Since grief but aggravates thy loffe, 


Grieve not Meh what is patt. 


O fay not foe, thou holy friar ; 


I 


nce, fay not foe: 
For fince my true-love dyed for mee, 


ray t 
’Tis meet my tears fhould flow. 


And will he ne’er come again ? 
Will he ne’er come again? 

Ah! no, he is dead and laid in his grave, 
For ever to remain. 


His cheek was redder than the rofe, 
The comlieft youth was he :— 
But he is dead and laid in his grave: 
Alas, and woe ts me! 


rr) 


oh no more, lady, figh no more, 
Vien were deceivers ever: 


One foot on fea and one on land, 


lo one thing conftant never. 
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Hacft thou been fond, he had been falfe, 
And left thee fad and heavy ; 

For young men ever were fickle found, 
Since fummer trees were leafy. 


Now fay not fo, thou holy friar, 
I pray thee fay not foe: 
My love he had the trueft heart: 


O he was ever true ! 


And art thou dead, thou much-lov’d youth, 
And didft thou dye for mee? 

Then farewell home; for, ever-more 
A pilgrim I will bee. 


But firft upon my true-loves grave 
My weary limbs I'll lay, 

And thrice Vll kifs the green-grafs turf, 
That wraps his breathlefs clay. 


Yet flay, fair lady; reft awhile 
Beneath this cloyfter wall: 

See through the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 
And drizzly rain doth fall. 


O ftay me not, thou holy friar ; 
O ftay me not I pray : 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, 
Can wath my fault away. 
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Yet flay, fair lady, turn again, 
And dry thofe pearly tears ; 

For fee beneath this gown of gray 9§ 
Thy owne true-love appears. 


Here fore’d by grief, and hopelefs love, 
Thefe holy weeds I fought ; 
And here amid’ thefe lonely walls 
To end my days I thought. 108 


But haply for my year of grace { 
Is not yet paft away, 

Might I ftill hope to win thy love, 
No longer would I ftay. 


Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 105 
Once more unto my heart : 


For fince I have found thee, lovely youth, 
We never more will part. 


+ The year of probation, or noviciate. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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SERIES tue FIRST. 
BOOK Il. 


I. 


THE MORE MODERN BALLAD OF 
CHEVY CHACE. 


At the beginning of this volume we gave the old original 
Song of Curvy Cuace. The reader has here the more 
improved edition of that fine Heroic ballad. It will afford 
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an agreeable e ntertainme nt to the curious to compare them to« 


er, and to jee bow far the latter bard has excelled his 
l 


redecefior, and where he has , allen foort of him. For tho? 
he bas e wpe aubere tmproved the ver ification, and gener all, 
é fentimsnt and diction: yet fome Jew paffe: €s retain more 
nity in the aucient ci By $ > at lec if ? the ob /oletene/s of the 


fiile fer: ues.as a veil to hide LU hate UR. * Mi gi Jt appear too fa- 
miliar or wulp w in them: FT bus, fort inf ante, the cata /~ 


be 


1° nk tho 
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allaat W itherington zs in ihe modern copy ex= 


pre f au terms w ich‘ ne: ver j@ if OUR C/ent to CXC cette ridicule : : 


7 . ? 


wupereasin the OV 2th AL if 7 related in a pl lain and p pathetic 
j ie tal ri a ‘akhle bn f 
fim LzClLy, LOGE ) l d & I0 22a Su ) unlucky effect A oe the 
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He sunelt an d fought upon his knee.”? 


7 


So a gain tpe iff anza which describes the fall of Moné- 


5 fomewhat more clevated in the ancient copy, 


<6 The dint it was both fad and fore, 
ra BA P 
66 iit Jil ivichigomery fet . 
‘¢ The fwan-feathers his arrow bore 
“<< With his hearts blood were wet. p. 13- 


We might alfo add, that the circumpances of the battle are 


more clearly conceived, and the Several ae more di- 


Binly marked in the Hs 07 iginal, than tn the zmpir oved copy. 


well known that the ancient Englifh weapon was the 
are i} 


ye boas and that thes MALO ENCE Ve es others iit are her Vs 


a the Scattiya « Warr iours chiefly depended on the ufe of the 


bard, whofe 


ear: this chara&e teviftic difference never escapes our ancient 


ription of the firft onfet, (p. 9.) is to the 
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¢ The propofal of the tavo gallant earls to determine ihe 
difpute by fingle combat being ouer-ruled : the Englifb, Jays 
he, who flood with their bows ready bent, gave a general 
difcharge of their arrows, ewhich flew seven fcoré /pearmen 
of the enemy: but notwithfanding Jo Jevere a lo/s, Doug las 
Like a brave captain kept his ground. He had divided his 
orces into tbree columns, who as foon as the Englifh had di/- 
charged the firftvolley, bore down upon them with their /pears, 
and breaking through their ranks reduced them to clase fight- 
ing. The archers upon this dropt their bows and bad re- 
courfe to their fwords, and there followed fo foarp a confiic, 
that multitudes on both fides loft their lives.” In the midft 
of this general engagement, at length the two great earls 
meet, and after a Spirited rencounter agree to breathe ; upon 
avhich a parley enfues, that would do honour to Homer 
him/elf. 

Nothing can be more pleafingly diftin® and circumftantial 
phan this: whereas the modern copy, tho? in general it bas 
great merit, is here unluckily both confused and obfcure. In- 
deed the original words feem here to have been totally mi/- 
underftood. <* Yet bydys the yerl Douglas upon the BENT,” 
evidently fignifies, ‘yet the earl Douglas abides in the 
<FIELD: Whereas the more modern bard Jeems to have 
underftood by BENT, the inclination of his mind, aud accora- 
ingly runs quite off from the fubject, 


<6 Tp drive the deer with hound and horn 
<s Earl Douglas bad the bent.”? y. $09, 


ONE may alfo obferve a generous impartiality in the old 
original bard, when in the conclufion of his tale he represents 
both nations as quitting the field «without any reproachful 
reflection on either : tho* be gives to his own countrymen the 
credit of being the fmaller number. 

‘<< Of fifieen hundred archers of England 
«< Went away but fifty and three, 
6 Of twenty hundred /pearmen of Scotland, 
‘* But even five and pfty.” p. 14. 


He 
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He attributes FLIGHT io neither party, as hath been done in 
the modern copies of this ballad, as well Scotch as Englifhs 
For, to beeven with our latter bard, who makes the Scots to 
FLEE; fome revifer of North Britain has turned his own 
arms againft him, and printed an Edition at Gla/gow, 
zz which the lines are thus tranfpofed, 


“* Of fifteen hundred Scotti/b fpears 
** Went hame but fifty three: 
“* Of twenty hundred Englifomen 
“* Scarce fifty five did flee.” 
And to countenance this change he has Juppreffed the tava 
fianzas between ver. 241. and ver. 249. — From this Edi- 
tion I have reformed the Scottifo names in pag. 244. which 
zn the modern Englifh ballad appeartd to be corrupted. 

When I call the prefent admired ballad modern, I only 
giean thot it zs comparatively fo, for that it could not be writ 
euch later than the time of 2. Elizabeth, I think may be made 
appear, nor yet does it feem to be older than the latter end of 
Ler reign. Sir Philip Sidney when he complains of the anti- 
guated phrafe of Curvy Cuace, could never have feen this 
zmproved copy, the language of which is not more ancient than 
that he himfelf ufed. It is probable that the encomiums of fo 
admired a writer excited fome bard to revife the ballad, and 
to free it from thofe faults he had objeGed to it. That it could 
not be much later than that time appears from the phrafe 
DOLEFUL DUMPS: awhich in that age carried no ill found 
with it, but to the next generation became ridiculous. We 
have feen it pafs uncenfured in a fonnet that was at that 
dime in requeft, and where it could not fail to have been taken 
notice of, had it been in the leaf? exceptionable : fee above 
Pp. 164, 5: Yet in about half a century after, it was become 
burle/que. See Hudibras, Pt. 1. c. 3-v. 95. 

Tuts much premifed, the reader that would Jee the general 
beauties of this ballad fet in a juft and firiking light may con- 

Sult the excellent criticifm of Mr. Addifon.+ With regard to 
t In the SpeGator. Ne. 70. We ; 
ats 
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jis fubje : it bas already been confidered in page 3d. The 
conjectures there offered will receive confirmation from a pafjage 
in the Memoirs of Cary Earl of Monmouth, 8vo. 1759. 
p.165. Whence we learn that it was an ancient cuftom with 
the borderers of the two kingdoms avhen they were at peace, 
to fend to the Lord Wardens of the oppofite Marches for leave 
to hunt within their diftridés. If leave was granted, then toe 
wards the end of fummer they avould come and hunt for Jevera 
days together “ evith their GREY-HOUNDS FOR DEER 2 but 
if they took this liberty unpermitted, then the Lord Warden of 
the border fo invaded, would not fail to interrupt their port 
and chaftife their boldne/s. He mentions a remarkable inftance 
that happened while be was Warden, when fome Scots Gen- 
tlemen coming to huni tn defiance of him, there muft have. en- 
fued fuch an action as this of Chevy Chace, if the intruders 
had been proportionably numerous and well-armed; for upon 
their being attacked by his men at arms, he tells us, ‘* Jome 
<¢ Burt awas done, tho’ he had given efpeciall order that they 
< fhould fhed as little blood as poffible.” They were in effect 
overpowered and taken prifoners, and only releafed on their 
promife to abfiain from fuch licentious fporting for the future. 

The following text is given from a copy in the Editor’s folio 
MS. compared with two or three others printed in black letter. 
—In the fecond volume of Dryden's Mi/cellanies may be found 
a tranflation of Chevy Chace into Latin Rhymes. The tran- 
flator, Mr. Henry Bold of New College, undertook it at the 
command of Dr. Compton, bifbop of London; who thought it no 
derogation to his epifcopal dignity, to avow a fonane/s for this 
excellent old ballad. Sce the preface to Bold’s Latin Songs, 
1685. 80. 


OD profper long our noble kins 


Our lives and fafetyes all ; 
A woful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-Chace befall ; 
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To drive the deere with hound and horne, 
Earl Percy took his way ; 

The child may rue that is unborne, 
The hunting of that day. 


The ftout Earl of Northumberland 
A. vow to God did make, 
His pleafure in the Scoitith woods 


Three fummers days to take; 
y 


The cheefeft harts in Chevy-Chace 
To kill and beare away. 

Thefe tydings to Earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay : 


Who fent Earl Percy prefent word, 
He wold prevent his {port. 

The Englifh earl not fearing this, 
Did to the woods refort ; 


With fifteen hundred bow-men bold, 
All chofen men of might, 

Whe knew full well in time of neede, 
To aime their thafts aright. 


The gallant greyhounds fwiftly ran, 
To chafe the fallow-deere : 

On Monday they began to hunt, 

Bre day-light did appeare ; 
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And long before high noone they had 
An hundred fat buckes flaine ; 

Then having din’d, the drovers went 
To rouze them up againe. 


The bow-men muftered on the hills, 
Well able to endure ; 

Theire backfides all, with fpeciall care, 
That day were guarded fure. 


The hounds ran fwiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deere to take, 

And with their cryes the hills and dales 
An eccho fhrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the tender deere ; 

Quoth he, Earl Douglas promifed 
This day to meete me heere : 


But if I thought he would not come, 
No longer wold I ftay. 

With that, a brave younge gentleman 
Thus to the earle did fay ; 


Loe yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright ; 

Full twenty hundred Scottith f{peares 

All marching in our fight ; 
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All men of pleafant Tivydale, 
Fait by the river Tweede: 

‘Then ceafe your fport, Earl Percy faid, 55 
And take yout bowes with fpeede : 


And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance ; 
For riever was there champion yet, 


In Scotland or in France, be 


That ever did on horfebacke come, 
But if my hap it were, 

T durft encounter man for man, 
With him to break a fpeare. 


Earl Douglas on a milke-white fteede 65 
Moft like a baron bold, 
Rode foremoft of his company, 


Whofe armour fhone like gold + 


Show me, fayd he, whofe men you bee, 

That hunt foe boldly heere, 70 
That, without my confent, doe chafe 

And kill my tallow-deere? 


The man that firft did anfwer make, 

Was noble Percy hee ; 
Who fayd, We lift not to declare, 78 
Nor fhew whoie men wee bee: 
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| Yet will wee fpend our deereft blood, 

| Thy cheefeft harts to flay. 

: Then Douglas {wore a folemne oathe, 
And thus in rage did fay, 80 


Ere thus I will out-braved bee, 
One of us two fhall dye: 

I know thee well, an earl thou art; 
Lord Percy foe am I. 


But truft me, Percy, pittye it were; 85 
And great offence to kill 

Any of thefe our harmlefse men, | 
For they have done no ill. 


Let thou and I the battell trye, 
And fet our men afide. 
Accurs’d bee hee, Lord Percy fayd, go } | 
By whome this is denyed. | 


Then ftept a gallant {quire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who faid, I wold not have it told 95 
To Henry our king for fhame, 


That e’er my captaine fought on foote, 
And I ftood looking on. 

You bee two earls, fayd Witherington, 

And I a {quire alone: 
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Ile doe the beft that doe I may, 
While I have power to ftand: 

While I have pow’r to weeld my fword. 
Ile fight with heart and hand. 


Our Enclith archers bent their bowes, 105 
Their hearts were good and trew ; 
At the firft flight of arrowes fent, 


Full threefcore Scots they flew. 


To drive the deere with hound and horne, 
Earl Douglas had the bent ; 11¢@ 
Two captaines movy’d with mickle pride, 


Their fpeares to fhivers went. 


They clos’d full faft on everye fide, 
Noe flacknefs there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 115 
Lay gafping on the ground. 


O Chritt! it was a eriefe to fee, 
And likewife for to heare, 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And {catter’d here and there, 129 

At laft thefe two ftout earles did meet, 
Like captaines of great might ; 

Like lyons wood, they layd on load, 

And made a cruell fight ; 
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They fought untill they both did fweat, 

_ With {words of temper’d fteele ; 

Until the blood; like drops of rain, 
They trickling downe did feele. 


Yeeld thee, Lord Percy, Douglas fayd ; 
In faith I will thee bring, 

Where thou fhalt high advanced bee 
By James our Scottith king : 


Thy ranfome I will freely give, 
And thus report of thee, 

Thou art the moft couragious knight, 
That ever I did fee. 


Noe, Douglas, quoth Earl Percy then, 
Thy proffer I doe fcorne ; 

I will not yeelde to any Scott, 
That ever yet was borne. 


With that; there came an arrow keene 
Out of an Englith bow, 

Which ftrucke Earl Douglas to the heart, 
A deepe and deadlye blow : 


Who never fpoke more words then thefe, 
Fight on, my merry men all; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy fees my fall. 
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Then leaving life, Earl Percy tooke 

“The dead man by the hand ; 150 
And faid, Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Wold I had loft my land. 


O Chrift! my very heart doth bleed, 


f 


With forrow: for thy fake ; 
For fure, a more renowned knight 


te 
eat 
wi 


Mifchance did never take. 


A kni 
Which faw Earl Douglas dye, 

Who ftreight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percy : 160 


cht amongft the Scotts there was, 


oO 
ran) 
nic 


Sir Hugh Mountgomery was he call’d, 
Who, with a fpeare moft bright, 
Well-mounted on a gallant fteed, 


Ran fiercely through the fight ; 


And paft the Englifh archers all, 165 
Without all dread or feare ; 

And thro’ Earl Percy’s body then 
He thruft his hatefull fpeare ; 


With fuch a vehement force and might 

He did his body gore, 170 
The fpeare went through the other fide 
arge cloth-yard, and more. 
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So thus did both thefe nobles dye, 
Whofe courage none cold ftaine : 

An Englifh archer then perceiv’d 175 
The noble ear! was flaine ; 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trufty tree ; 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew hee: 180 


Againft Sir Hugh Mountgomery, 
So right the fhaft he fett, 

The grey goofe-wing that was thereon, 
In his hearts blood was wett. 


This fight did laft from breake of day; 185 
Till fetting of the fun ; 

For when they rung the evening-bell, 
The battel fcarce was done. 


With brave Earl Percy, there was flaine 

Sir John of Ogerton*, 190 
Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 

Sir James that bold baron: 


And with Sir George and ftout Sir James, 
Both knights of*good account, 


Good Sir Ralph Rabby there was flaine, 195 
Whofe proweile did furmount. 
| eae For 


* The names here feem to be corrupted from the old-Copy. 
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For Witherington needs muft I wayle, 
As one in doleful dumpes * ; 
For when his leggs were {mitten off, 
He fought upon his ftumpes. 200 


And with Earl Douglas, there was flaine 
Sir Hugh Mountgomery ; 

Sir Charles Murray, that from the feeld 
One foote would never flee. 


Sir Charles Murtay, of Ratcliff, tod; 205 
His fifters fonne was hee ; 

Sir David Lamb, fo well efteem’d, 
Yet faved cold not be. 


And the Lord Maxwell in like cafe 

Did with Earl Douglas dye : 218 
Of twenty hundred Scottith fperes, 

Scarce fifty-five did flye. 


Of fifteen hundred Englifh men, 
Went home but fifty-three ; 


The reft were flaine in Chevy-Chafe, 215 
Under the green woode tree. 
| Next day did many widowes come; 
Their hufbands to bewayle ; 
They 


*3,e. 6° I, as one in deep concern, mufi lament.” The confiruc- 
tion here bas generally been mifunderflood. 
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They watht their wounds in brinifh teares, 


But all wold not prevayle. 


Their bodyes, bath’d in purple gore, 
They bare with them away ; 

They kift them dead a thoufand times, 
When they were cladd in clay. 


This newes was brought to Edenborrow, 
Where Scotlands king did rayne, 

That brave Earl Douglas fuddenlye 
Was with an arrow flaine; 


O heavy newes, King James did fay, 
Scotland can witneffe bee, 

J have not any captaine more 
Of fuch account as hee, 


Like tydings to King Henry came, 
Within as fhort a fpace, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was flaine in Chevy-Chafe : 


Now God he with him, faid our king, 
Sith it will no better bee ; 

I truft Ihave, within my realme, 
Five hundred as good as hee: 


Yett hall not Scotts nor Scotland fay, 
But I will vengeance take, 
R 3 
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T’ll be revenged on them all, 
For brave Earl Percy’s fake. 


This vow full well the king perform’d 245 
After, on Humbledowne ; 

In one day, ‘fifty knights were flayne, 
With lords of great renowne : 


And of the reft, of {mall account, 

Did many thoufands dye: 250 
Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chafe, 

Made by the Earl Percy. 


God fave the king, and blefs this land 
In plentye, joy, and peace ; 

And grant. henceforth, that foule debate 255 
*Twixt noblemen may ceafe, 


iis 
DEATH’s FINAL CONQUEST. 


Thefe fine moral fanzas were originally intended for a 
folemn funeral Jong in a play of Fames Shirley’s, intitled 
© The Contention of Ajax and Ulyffes :’’ no date, 8vo. 
Shirley flourifbed as a Dramatic writer early in the reign of 
Charies I: but. he outlived the Reftoration. His death 
happened OG. 29. 1666. “&t. 72. 

T his 


follow, but is inferied here as a 


foregoing piece. 


HE glories of our blood and ftate 
Are fhadows, not fubftantial things ; 
There is no armour againft fate: 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Scepter and crown 
Muf tumble down, 
And in the duft be equal made 
With the poor crooked fcythe and fpade. 


Some men with fwords may reap the field, 
And plant frefh laurels where they kill ; 
But their ftrong nerves at laft muft yield 
They tame but one another full. 
Early or late 
They ftoop to fate, 
And muft give up their murmuring breath, 


When they pale captives creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boaft no more your mighty deeds, 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads muft come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the aétions of the juft 
Smell fweet, and bloffom in the duf. 
R 4 
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THE RISING IN THE NORTH. 


Lhe fubje of this ballad is the great Northern Infurreca 
tion in the 12th year of Elizabeth, 1569; which proved fo 
fatal to Thomas Percy the feventh earl of Northumberland. 

There had not long before been a Secret negotiation entered: 
into between Jome of the Scottife and Englifa nobility, to 
bring about a marriage between Mary Q, of Scots, at that 
time a prifoner in England, and the Duke of Norfolk, a noble- 
man of excellent chara@er, and firmly attached to the 
protefiant religion. This match was propofed to all the moft 
confiderable of the Englife nobility, and among the reff to 
the Earls of Northumberland and Wi efimorland, two noblemen 
wery powerful in the North. As it feemed to promife a 
Speedy and Jafe conclufion of the troubles in Scotland, with 
many advantages to the crown of England, they all readily 
confented to it, provided it fhould prove agreeable to it 
Elizabeth. The Earl of Leicefter (Elizabeth's favourite 
undertook to break the matter to her, but before he could find 
an opportunity, the affair had come to her ears by other hands, 
and foe was thrown into a violent flame. The Duke of 
Norfolk, with Jeveral of his friends, was committed to the 
tower, and fummons were fent to the Northern Earls inftantly 
to make their appearance at court. It is faid that the Earl 
of Northumberland, who was a man of a mild and gentle 
NaLUre, Was deliberating with himfelf whether he fhould not 
obey the mifjage, and rely upon the queen’s candour and 
clemency, when he was forced into defperate meafures by a 
judden report at midnight, Nov. 14, that a party of his 
enemies ewere come to Jeize on his perfont. The Earl was 

ther 


¥ This circumflance is over-leoked in the ballad. 
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then at his houfe at Topclife in Yorkfbire. When rifing 
haftily out of bed, he withdrew to the Earl of Weftmoreland, 
at Brancepeth, where the country came in to them and preffid 
them to take arms in their own defence. They accordingly fet 
up their fiandards, declaring their intent was to reftore the 
ancient religion, to remove evil counfellers from the queen, 
and caufe juftice to be done to the D. of Norfolk, and other 
lords in prifon. Their common banner t (on which was 
di/played the crofs, together with the five wounds of Chri/t) 
ewas borne by an ancient gentleman, Richard Norton, E/q. of 
Norton-conyers: who with his fons (among whom, Chrifto- 
pher, Marmaduke and Thomas, are exprefsly named by 
Camden) diftinguifhed himfelf on this occafion. Having 
entered Durham and caufed mafs to be faid there, they 
marched on to Clifford-moor near Wetherbye, where they 
mufiered their men. Their intention was to have marched to 
York, but altering their minds they fell upon Barnards cafile, 
which Sir George Bowes held out againft them for eleven 
days. The two earls, who fpent their large eftates in hofpi- 
tality, and «were extremely beloved on that account, were 
mafters of little ready money; the E. of Northumberland 
bringing with him only 8000 crowns, and the E. of Weft- 
moreland nothing at all for the fubjiftence of their forces, they 
ewere not able to march to London, as they had at firft 
intended. In theje circumfpances, Weftmoreland began fo 
vifibly to defpond that many of bis men flunk away, tho’ Nor- 
thumberland frill kept up his refolution, and was mafler 
of the freld till December 13. when the Earl of Suffex, ac- 
companied with Lord Hunfden and others, having marched 
out of York at the bead of a large body of forces, and being 
followed by a fill larger army under the command of Ambrofe 
Dudley Earl of Warwick, the infurgents retreated north- 
awards, towards the borders, and there difmiffing theit 
followers, made their efcape into Scotland. Tho this. in- 
JSurrecion 


{ Befides this, the ballad mentions the feparate banners of 
the tao noblemen. 
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Surrecizon gee beet Juppre ehled with Jo f ] ttle Lloodfhed, the 
Earl of Suffex and Sir Geo rge bea’! shat Ball of the army, 
put val muombers to a ath by martial jai: without any 
recular trya The former of thefe caufed at Durham fixty 
three con sfabl s to be hanged at once. And the latter made 
his boali the t for /: xty Mm iles in length and forty in breadth, 


betwixt ahi ed and Wetherby, there was hardly a town 


or village where 1p aby sot execut ed Jome of thei inhabitants, 
This exceeds wah cruelties practife = in the Weft after Mone 
mouths rebellion: but that was not the age of tenderne/s 


Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, Camden, 


pin; it agrees in moft particulars with the fol- 
a avbich was apparently the production of Some 
northern minftrel, who was well affected to the two noblemen. 


tt is here pr ‘inted from two MS copies, one of them in the 


editors folio collec Zion. They contained confider able EG pert 
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ISTEN, lively lordings all, 


Lithe and liften unto mee, 
And I will fing of a noble earle, 


The nobleft earle in the north countrie. 


And after him walkes his faire ladie : f 
[ heare a bird fing in mine eare, 


. That I mut either fight, or flee. 


{ This lady was Anne daughter of Henry Somerfet E. of 
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Now heaven forefend, my deareft lord, 

That e’er fuch harm fhould hap to thee: Io 
But goe to London to the court, 

And fair fall truth and honeftie. 


Now nay, now nay, my lady gay, 
Alas! thy countell fuits not mee; 


wt 


Mine enemies prevail fo faft, 1 
That at the court I may not bee. 


O goe to the court yet, good my lord, 
And take thy gallant men with thee: 
If any dare to doe you wrong, 
Then your warrant they may bee. 


ts 
Q 


Now nay, now nay, thou lady faire, 
The court is full of fubtiltie ; 

And if I goe to the court, lady, 
Never more I may thee fee. i? 


Yet goe to the court, my lord, fhe fayes, 25 
And I myfelfe will goe wi’ thee : 

At court then for my deareft lord, 
His faithfull borrowe I will bee. 


Now nay, now nay, my lady deare ; 
Far lever had I lofe my life, 30 
Than leave among my cruell foes 


My love in jeopardy and ftrife. 
4 But 
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But come thou hither, my little foot-page, 
Come thou hither unto mee, 

To maifter Norton thou muft goe 35 
In all the hafte that ever may bee. 


Commend me to that gentleman, 
And beare this letter here fro mee; 
And fay that earneftly I praye, 


He will ryde in my compante. 40 


One while the little footpage went, 
And another while he ran ; 

Untill he came to his journeys end, 
The little footpage never blan. 


When to that gentleman he came, 4S 
Down he knelt upon his knee ; 

Quoth he, My lord commendeth him, 
And fends this letter unto thee. 


And when the letter it was redd 

Affore that goodlye companye, 5° 
I wis, if you the truthe wold know, 

There was many a weeping eye. 


He fayd, Come thither, Chriftopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou feemft to bee; 


What doeft thou counfell me, my fonne, 55 
Now that good earle’s in jeopardy ? 


Father, 
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Father, my counfelle’s fair and free ; 
hat earle he is a noble lord, 
And whatfoever to him you hight, 
I wold not have you breake your word, Te) 


Gramercy, Chriftopher, my fonne, 
Thy counfell well it liketh mee, 
And if we fpeed and fcape with life; 
Well advanced thou fhalt bee. 


Come you hither, my nine good foiinés, 65 
Gallant men I trowe you bee: 

How many of you, my children deare, 
Will ftand by that good earle and mee ? 
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Fight of them did anfwer make, 4 
Eight of them fpake haftilie, 70 

O father, till the daye we dye | 
We'll ftand by that good earle and thee. 


Gramercy now, my children deareé, 
You fhowe yourfelves right bold and brave ; 
And whetherfoe’er I live or dye, 75 
A fathers blefling you fhal have. 


But what fayft thou, O Francis Norton, 
Thou art mine eldeft fonn and heire : 
Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breaft, 
Whatever it bee, to mee declare. 80 
Father, 
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Father, you are an aged man, 


Your head is white, your bearde is gray, 


It were a fhame at thefe your yeares 
For you to ryfe in fuch a fray. 


Now fye upon thee, coward Francis, 

Thou never learnedft this of mee : 

When thou wert yong and tender of age, 
Why did I make foe much of thee? 


But, father, I will wend with you, 
Unarm’d and naked will I bee, 

And he that ftrikes againft the crowne, 
Ever an ill death may he dee. 


Then rofe that reverend gentleman, 

And with him came a goodlye band 
To join with the brave Earl Percy, 

And all the flower o’ Northumberland. 


With them the noble Nevill came, 
The earle of Weftmorland was hee : 

At Wetherbye they muftred their hoft, 
Thirteen thoufand faire to fee. 


Lord Weftmorland his ancyent raifde, 
The dun bull he rays’d on hye, 
Three dogs with golden collars brave 
Were there fett out moft royallye. 
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Earl Percy there his ancyent fpred, 

The halfe moone fhining all foe faire: 
The Nortons ancyent had the croffe, 

And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 


Then Sir George Bowes he ftraitwaye rofe, 
After them fome oa to make: 

Thofe noble earles turn’d backe againe, 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 


That baron he to his caftle fled, 
To Barnard caftle then fled hee. 

The uttermoft walles were eathe to win, 
The earles have wonne them prefentlic. 


The uttermof walles were lime and bricke ; 
But: thoughe they won them foon anone, 
Long e’er they wan the innermoft walle 


For they were cut in rocke of ftone. 


Then newes unto leeve London came 
In all the {peede that ever may bee, 
And word is brought to our roya all queene 
Of the ryfing in the North countrie. 


Her grace fhe turned her round about, 
And like a royal! queene fhe fwore, { 

I will ordayne them fuch a breakfaft, 
As never was in the North before. 
+ This is quite in charaé 
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She caus’d thirty thoufand men be rays’d, 

With horfe and harneis faire to fee, 130 
She caufed thirty thoufand men be raifed, 

To take the earles i’th’ North countrie; 


Wy them the falfe Earle Warwick went, 
Th’ earle Suffex and the lord Hunfdén ; 
Untill they to Yorke caftle came 136 


I wifs, they never ftint ne blan. 


Now fpread thy ancyent, Weftmorland, 
Thy dun bull faine would we fpye : 
And thou, the Earl o’ Northumberland, 
Now ray{fe thy half moone up on hye. 140 


But the dun bulle is fled and gone; 
And the halfe moone vanifhed away : 

The Earles though they were brave and bold, 
Againft foe many could not ftay. 


Thee, Norton, wi’ thine eight good fonnes, 145 
They doom’d to dye; alas! for ruth! 

Thy reverend lockes thee could not fave, 
Nor them their faire and blooming youthe. 


Wi’ them full many a gallant wight 
They cruellye bereav’d of life: 150 
And many a childe made fatherleffe, 
And widowed many a tender wife. 
IV. NOR- 
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IV. 


NORTHUMBERLAND BETRAYED 
BY DOUGLAS. 


_ This ballad may be confidered as the Jequel of the pre- 
ceding. After the unfortunate Earl of Northumberland 
had Jeen bimfelf forfaken of his followers, he endeavoured to 
withdraw into Scotland, but falling inte the hands of the 
thievijh borderers, was ftript and otherwife, ill-treated 
by them. , At length he veached the houfe of Heéor of 
Harlaw, an Armftrong, with whom he hoped to lie con- 
cealed: for Hector had engaged his honour to be true to 
him, and was under great obligations to this unhappy noble- 
man. But this faithle/s wretch betrayed his gueft for a fum 
of money to. Murray the Regent of Scotland, who ent him to 
thecafileof Lough-leven, then belonging ig William Douglas. — 
All the writers of that time affure us that Heor, who was 
rich before, fell fhortly after into poverty, and became fo in- 
famous, that TO TAKE HEcTOR’s CLOAK, grew into a4 
proverb to exprefs a man, who betrays his friend. See 
Camden, Carleton, Helingfhed, Bc... , 

Lord Northumberland continuedin the cafile of Lough-leven, 
till the year 15724 ewhen Faines Douglas Earl of Morton; 
being elected Regent; be was given up to the Lord Hun/den, 
at Berwick, and being carried to York, Suffered death. As 
Morton’s party depended on Elizabeth for protedinn, ab: 
elegant Hifforian thinks, * it awas farce pofible for them to 
refuse putting into her hands, a perfon who had taken up 
arms againft her. But as afum of money was paid on that 
account, and haved between Morion and pis kinfman, 
Douglas > the former of whom during his exile im England 
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had been much indebted to Northumberlana’s friendfhip, the 
abandoning this unhappy nobleman to inevitable deftruc- 
tion, was deemed an ungrateful and mercenary ad.” 
Robertfon’s Hi/. 

So far hiftory coincides with this ballad, which was ap- 
parently written by Jome northern bard, Joon after the event: 
The interpofal of the WITCH-LADY (1. 53) 2s probably his 
own invention: jet even this, hath fome countenance from 
hiftory ; for about 25 years before, the Lady ‘fane Douglas, 
Lady Glamis, fifter of the earl of Angus and nearly related to 
Douglas of Lough-leven, had fuffered death for the pretended 
crime of witchcraft; who, it is prefumed, is the lady 
alluded to, in verfe 133. 

The following is printed (like the former ) from two copies ¢ 
one of them in the Editor’s folio MS: Which alfo contains 
another ballad on the efcape of the E. of Weftmoreland, 
ewho got fafe into Flanders, and is feigned in the ballad to 


have undergone a great variety of adventures. 


O W long fhall fortune faile me nowe, 
And harrowe me with fear and dread? 
How long fhall I in bale abide, 
In mifery my life to lead? 


To fall from my blifs, alas the while! 
It was my fore and heavye lott: 

And I muft leave my native land; 
And I muft live a man forgot. 


ww? 


| One gentle Armftrong I doe ken, 
A Scot he is-much bound to mee: 1® 
He dwelleth on the border fide, 
To him I’ll goe right privilie. 


Thus 


AND BALLADS, 
‘Thus did the noble Percy ’plaine, 
With a heavy heart and wel-away, 


When he with all his gallant men 
On Bramham moor had loft the day. 


But when he to the Armftrongs came, — 
They dealt with him all treacherouflye, 
For they did ftrip that noble earle : 
And ever an ill death may they dye. 


Falfe Heétor to Earl Murray fent, 
To fhew him where his gueft did hide ; 
Who fent him to the Lough-levén, 
With William Douglas to abide. 


And when he to the Douglas came, 
He halched him right curteonflie : 
Say’d, Welcome, welcome, noble earle, 
Here thou fhalt fafelye bide with mee. 


When he had in Lough-leven been 
Many a month and many a day ; 

To the regent || the lord warden + fent; 
That bannifht earle for to betray. 
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_ tf Fames Douglas Earl of Morton, eleéed regtnt of Scotland; 
Nov. 24.1572. 
+ Of one of the Enghfb marches. Lord Hunfden, 
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He offered him great ftore of gold, 
And wrote a letter fair to fee: 

Saying, Good my lord, grant me my boon, 35 
And yield that banifht man to mee. 


Earle Percy at the fupper fate 
With many a goodly gentleman : 
The wylie Douglas then befpake, 
And thus to fAyte with him began : 7Ke) 


What makes you be fo fad, my lord, 
And in your mind fo forrowfullyeé ? 
To-morrow a fhootinge will bee held 
Among the lords of the North countryé. 


The butts are fett, the fhooting’s made, 45 
And there will be great royaltie : 

And I am fworne into my bille, 
Thither to bring my Lord Percie. 


I’ll give thee my hand, thou gentle Douglas, 
And here by my true faith, quoth hee, 50 
If thou wilt tide to the worldes end, 


I will ride in thy companies 


And then befpake a lady faire, 
Mary 4 Douglas was her name: 
You fhall bide here, good Englifh lord, 85 
My brother is a traiterous mai. 
3 He 


2 
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He is a traitor ftout and ftrong, 
As J tell you in privitie: 
For he has tane liverance of the earle t, 


Into England nowe to ’liver thee, 60 


Now nay, now nay, thou goodly lady, 
The regent is a noble lord : 

Ne for the gold in all England, 
The Douglas wold not break his word, 


When the regent was a banifht man, 65 
With me he did faire welcome find ; 
And whether weal or woe betide, 


J ftill fhall find him true and kind, 


Tween England and Scotland ’twold break truce, 
And friends again they wold never bee, 70 
If they fhold liver a banifht earle 
Was driven out of his own countrie, 


Alas! alas! my lord, the fayes, 
Nowe mickle is their traitorie ; 

Then let my brother ride his ways, i: 
And tell thofe Englith lords from thee, 


How that you cannot with him ride, 
Becaufe you are in an ifle of the fea +, 
3.13 | Then 


t Of the earl of Mortou, the Regent. 
t 2.e. Lake of Leven, which bath communication with the fea. 
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Then ere my brother come againe 
To Edinbrow caftle || Ile carry thee. Bo 


To the Lord Hume I will thee bring, 
He is well knowne a true Scots lord, 

And he will lofe both land and life, 
Ere he with thee will break his word. 


Much is my woé, Lord Percy fayd, 83 
When I thinke on my own countrie, 

When I thinke on the heavye happe 
My friends have fuffered there for mee. 


Much is my woe, Lord Percy fayd, 

And fore thofe wars my minde diftreffe ; rele) 
Where many a widow loft her mate, 

And many a child was fatherleffe. 


And now that I a banifht man, 
Shold bring fuch evil happe with mee, 

To caufe my faire and noble friends 95 
To be fufpect of treacherie. 


This rives my heart with double woe ; 
And lever had I dye this day, 

Then thinke a Douglas can be falfe, 
Or ever will his gueft betray. 160 


{| At that time in the hands of the oppafte faction. 
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If you’ll give me no truft, my lord, 
Nor unto mee no credence yield ; 
Yet ftep one moment here afide, 
Ile fhowe you all your foes in field. 


Lady, I never loved witchcraft, 105 
Never dealt in privy wyle; 

But evermore held the high-waye 
Of truth and honoure, free from guile. 


If you'll not come yourfelfe, my lorde, 

Yet fend your chamberlaine with mee ; 110 
Let me but fpeak three words with him, 

And he fhall come again to thee. 


James Swynard with that lady went, 
She fhowed him through the weme of her ring 
How many Englith lords there were 115 
Waiting for his mafter and him, 7 | 


And who walkes yonder, my good lady, 
So royallyé on yonder greene ? 
O yonder is the lord Hunfden + : 
Alas! he’ll doe you drie and teene, 120 


And who beth yonder, thou gay ladye, 


That walkes fo proudly him befide ? 
S 4 That 


The Lord Warden of the Eaft marchese 
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That is Sir William Drury ||, fhe fayd, 
A keen captaine he is and tryed, 


1) 


How many miles is it, madame, I 
Betwixt yond Englifh lords and mee? 
Marry it is thrice fifty miles, 


j 
I’o fayl to them upon the fea, 


I never was on Englifh ground, 


Ne never fawe it with mine eye, 136 
But as my book it theweth mee, 


And through my ring I may defcrye. 


My mother fhe was a witch ladye, 
And of her fkille fhe learned mee, 

She wold let me fee out of Lough-leven 135 
What they did in London citie. _ | 


But who is yond, thon lady faire, 
That looketh with fic an aufterne face ? 
Yonder is Sir John Fofter +, quoth thee, 
Alas! he’ll do ye fore difgrace. 140 


He pulled his hatt down over his browe, 
And in his heart he was full woe ; 
And he is gone to his noble lord, 
Thofe forrowfull tidings him to fhow. 


Now 


| Governor of Beravick. 
t Warden of the Middle march. 
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Now nay, now nay, good James Swynard, 145 
I may not believe that witch ladie: 

The Douglaffes were ever true, 
And they can ne’er prove falfe to mee. 


I have new in Lough-leven been 

The moft part of thefe years three, 150 
And I have never had noe outrake, 

Ne no good games that I cold fee. 


Therefore I’1l to yond fhooting wend, 

As to the Douglas I have hight : 
Betide me weale, betide me woe, Iss 
~ He ne’er fhall find my promite light. 


RO gM erate 


He writhe a gold ring from his finger, 


And gave it to that faire ladie: 
Sayes, It was all that I cold fave, 
In Harley woods where I cold bee *. 160 


OEE Se Na Er i eee 


And wilt thou goe, thoy noble lord, 
Then farewell truth and honettie ; 
And farewell heart and farewell hand; 
For never more I fhall thee fee, 


‘The wind was faire, the boatmen cald, 16 
And all the faylors were on borde ; 

Then William Douglas took to his boat, 
And with him went that noble lord, 


wa 


Then 


*7,¢.WhereI was. An ancient Ldiom. 
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Then he caft up a filver wand, 
Says, Gentle lady, fare thee well! 179 


The lady fett a figh foe deepe, 


And in a dead fwoone down thee fell. 


Now let us goe back, Douglas, he fayd, 


A ficknefs hath taken yond faire ladie; 


ft fi ut 
If ought befall yond lady but good, 175 
Then blamed for ever I fhall bee. 
Come on, come on, my lord, he fayes; 
Come on, come on, and ket her bee: 
There’s m2 enow in Lough-leven 
For to chear that gay ladie. 180 
If you'll not turne yourfelf, my lord, 
Let me goe with my chamberlaine ; 
We will but comfort that faire lady, 
And wee will return to you againe. 
Come on, come on, my lord, he fayes, 185 
Comecn, comeon, and let her bee: 
My filter is crafty, and wold beguile 
A thoufand fuch as you and mee. 
When they-had fayled ¢ fifty mile, 
Fifty mile upon eve fea 5 190 
He 
eT} 24° 


toe 


Theré is no navigable iream betavecn Lough-lec enand the feas 
but a ballad-make Y ts nas chliged 742) underfiand Geography. 
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He fent his man to afk the Douglas, 
When they fhold that fhooting fee. 


Faire words, quoth he, they make fools faine, 
And that by thee and thy lord is feen : 

You may hap to think it foon enough, 195 
Ere you that fhooting reach, I ween. 


Jamey his hatt pulled over his browe, 
He thought his lord then was betray’d ; 
And he is to Earle Percy againe, 


To tell him what the Douglas fayd. 200, 
Hold up thy head, man, quoth his lord f 
Nor therfore let thy courage fail : ' 


He did it but to prove thy heart, 
To fee if he cold make it quail. 


When they had other fifty fayld, 205 
Other fifty mile upon the fea, 
4 Lord Percy call’d to the Douglas himfelfe, 
Sayd, What wilt thou nowe doe with mee? 


Looke that your bridle be wight, my lord, 
And your horfe goe {wift as fhip at fea : 219 
Looke that your fpurres be bright and fharp, 
That,you may prick her while fhe’ll away. 


What needeth this, Douglas, he fayd? 
What needeft thou to flyte with mee * 
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or I was counted a horfeman good 21¢ 
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Before that ever I met with thee. 
A falfe He&tor he hath my horfe, 
Who dealt saps mee fo treacherouflie ; 
A falie Armftrong he hath my {purres, 
And all the geere that belong @s to mee. 228 


When thev had favled other fifty mil le, 


Other fifty mile upon the fea: 
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ey iana led him at Ber wick towne, 


ided Lord Percie. 


Then he at Yorke was doomde to dye, 22 
las! a ‘Torrowtul fight ; 


hus they betrayed that noble earle, 


Who ever was a gallant wight. 
\y 
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<6 To fing, ** My minde to me a kintgdome is,” 
“¢ When the lanke hungrie belly barkes s for foode.”’ 


It is printed from tewo ancient copies 3 one of them in 
black letter in the Pepys ColleSion, thus infcribed ** A fweet 
and pleafant fonet, entituled, <* My Minde to me a King- 
* dom is, To the tune of, In Crete, Se.” 


Y minde to me a kingdome is, 
Such perfect joye therein I find, 
As farre exceeds all earthly bliffe 
That world affords, or growes by kind * 
‘Though much I want that moft men have, 
Yet doth my imind forbid me crave. 


‘SR 


Content I live, this is my ftay, 
I feek no more than may fuffice, 
I prefs to bear no haughty fway, 
Looke what I lacke my mind fupplies : 10 
Loe, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I fee how pienty furfeits oft, 
And hafty climbers oft do fall ; 
¥ fee how thofe that fit aloft, 
Mifhap doth threaten moft of all; 
They get, they toyle, they fpend with care 


Such cares my mind could never beare. 


I laugh not at anothers loffe 


I grudge not at anothers gaine ; 2¢ 
[) 


* 3, ¢. is beflawed by nature. 
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tt. e. L endure what gives another pain. 
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No worldly wave my mind can toffe, 
I brooke that is anothers paine + : 
I feare no foe, I fcorné no friend, 


r 


I dread no death, I feare no end; 


Some have too much, yet ftill they crave, 
I Jittle have, yet feek no more ; 
They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little ftore : 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 
They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 


My wealth is health and perfect eafe, 
My confcierice clear my chiefe defence, 
T never feek by bribes to pleafe, 
Nor by defert to give offence : 
Loe thus I live, thus will I die, 
Would all did fo as well as I. 


No princely pompe, no wealthy ftore, 
No force to get the victory, 

No wily wit to falve a fore, 
No fhape to win a lovers eye: 

To none of thefe I yeeld as thrall; 


For why my mind defpifeth all. 
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I joy 


{ joy not at an earthly blifse, 

I weigh not Crefus’ wealth a ftraw ; 
For care, I care not what it is, 

I fear not fortunes fatall law: 
My mind is fuch as may not move 
For beauty bright or force of love. 


T with not what-I have at will, 

I wander not to feek for more, 
[like the plaine, I clime no hill, 

In greateft ftorme I fit on fhore, 
And laugh at thofe that toile in vaine 
To get that muft be lof again. 


I kifs not where I wih to kill, 
I faine no love where moft I hate, 
I breake'no fleep to winne my will, 
I waite not at the mighties gate, 
I fcorne no poor, I fear no rich, 
I feele no want, nor have too much. 


The court, ne cart, I like, ne loath ; 
Extreames are counted worft of all, 
The golden meane betwixt them both, 
Doth fureft fit, and fears no fall : 
This is my choyce, for why I finde; 
No wealth is like a. quiet minde. 
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VI. 
THE PATIENT Diyas: 


The fe owing tale is found in an ancient poem intitled 


Asrion’s ENGLA ND, written by W. WaRNER, 4 ce- 
tebrated Poet in the reign of 2. Elizabeth, tho? bis name 
and works are no equally Forgolte n. The redder will find 
Jome account of him in Vel. 2. pr 2315 232. 

Altho’ the following franzas are printed from an edition 
in 1602, yet *¢ T he fir 7; and fecond Par ts of Albion’ s England, 
© €5¢,” made their appearance in 1§89, 4to; and were 
reprinted in 1597, under the title of ** Albion’s England; a 
<* continued hiftorie of the Jame kingdom,” &5cs ato. See 
Ames’s Typogr aph. awhkere ts ae efer ved te memory of another 
publication of this ewriter’s, intitled. “* WaRNER’s Po- 
orp y’’ printed in 1586, aed. and reprinted in 1602. 


It is proper to prem ife, that the following lines were not 
auritten ae the Aut hor in franzas, but in long Alexandrines of 
14 /ylle lables: which the narrovne/s of our page misde it he 
> hi 14 tn fa Je) aye Ay 
ZC effary 10 /uUODKiViA?. 
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t Nipatiente chaungeth fmoke to flame, 

E. But jeloufle is hell; 

Some wives by patience have reduc’d 
Ill hufbands to live well 

As cid the lady of an earle, 


Of-whom I now fhall tell. 
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Anearle « there was’ had wedded, lov’d ; 
Was lov’d, and lived long 

Full true to his fayre countefle ; yet 
At laft he did her wrong. 


Once hunted ‘he untill the chace, 
Long fafting, and the heat 

Did houfe him in a peakifh graunge 
Within a foreft great. 


Where knowne ‘and welcom’d (as the place 
And perfons might afforde) 

Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds and milke 
Were fet him on the bordé. 


A cufhion made of lifts, a ftoole 
Halfe backed with a hoope, 

Were brought him, and he fitteth down 
Befides a forry coupe. 


The poore old couple wifht their bread 
Were wheat, their whig were perry, 
Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 

Were creame, to make him merry. 


Meane while (in ruffet neatly clad, 
With linen white as fwanne, 

Herfelfe more white, fave rofie where 
The ruddy colour ranne ; 
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Whome naked nature, not the aydes 


ees 


aes! 


Of arte made to excell) 
ryt 


The good man’s daughter fturres to fce 
That all were feat and well ; 


Sad ta arg es eee 


The earle did marke her, and admire 35 
Such beautie there to dwell. 


Yet fals he to their homely fare, 
And held him at a feaft : 
But as his hunger flacked, 


‘ 


An amorous heat increaft. 40 


When this repaft was paft, and thanks, 

And welcome too; he fayd 

Unto his hoft and hofteffe, in 
The hearing of the mayd ; 

Yee know, quoth he, that Iam lord 45 
Of this, and many townes ; 

I alfo know that you be poore, 
And I-can {pare you powndes, 


Soe will I, fo yee will confent, 
That yonder laffe and I 58 
May bargaine for her love; at leaft, 
ut Doe give me leave to trye. 
%K7 i} 


Who needs to know it? nay who dares 
Into my doings pry 


4 


Firft they miflike, yet at the length 


For lucre were mifled ; 


And then the gamefome earle did wowe 


The damfel! for his bed. 


He tooke her in-his armes, as yet 
So coyith to be kif, 


As mayds that know themfelves. belov’d; 


And yieldingly refit. 


In few, his offers were fo large 
She laftly did confent ; 


With whom he lodged ali that night, 


And early home he went. 


He tooke occafion oftentimes 
In fuch a fort to hunt. 
Whom when his lady often mift, 
Contrary to his wont, 


And laftly was informed of 
His amorous haunt elsewhere 3 
It greev’d her not a little, though 
She feem’d it well to beare. 


And thus fhe reafons with herfelfe, 
Some fault perhaps in me ; 
Somewhat is done, that fo he doth: 


Alas! what may it be? 
‘te 
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low may I winne him to myfelfe ? 
He is a man, and men Se 
Have imperfections ; it behooves 


Me pardon nature then. 


To checke him were to make him checke, + 
Although hee now were chafte ; 


A man controuled of his wife, g 


wy 


To her makes leffer hafte. 


[f dutie then, or daliance may 
Prevayle to alter him ; 


I will be dutifull, and make 
My felfe for daliance trim, go 


So was fhe, and fo lovingly 
Did entertaine her lord, 
As fairer, or more faultles none 


Could be for bed or bord. 


Yet ftill he loves his leiman, and 
Did ftill purfue that game, 
Sufpecting nothing lefs, than that 
His lady knew the fame: 
Wherefore to make him know fhe knew, 
She this devife did frame: 100 
When 


WS 
Wr 


4+ To CHECK is a term in falconry, applied when a hawk ftops 
and turns away from bis proper purfuit : To CHECK alfo fignifies 
to reprove or chide. It is in this verfe ufed in both fenfes. 
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When long fhe had been wrong’d, and fought 
The forefaid meanes in vaine, 

She rideth to the fimple graunge 
But with a flender traine. 


She lighteth, entreth, greets them well, 105 
And then did looke about her: 

The guiltie houfhold knowing her, 
Did with themfelves without her ; : 

Yet, for fhe looked merily, 
The leffe they did mifdoubt her. 110 


When fhe had feen the beauteous wench 
(Than blufhing fairnes fairer) : 
Such beauty made the counteffe hold 
Them both excus’d the rather. | 


Who would not bite at fuch a bait ? 115 
Thought fhe: and who (though loth) 

So poore a wench, but gold might tempt ; 
Sweet errors lead them both. 


Scarfe one in twenty that had brag’d 

Of proffer’d gold denied, 120 
Or of fuch yeelding beautie baulkt, 

But, tenne to one, had lied. 


Thus thought fhe: and fhe thus declares 
Her caufe of coming thither, 
TF 3 My 
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My lord, oft hunting in thefe partes, 
Through travel, night or wether, 


Hath often lodged in your houfe; 
I thanke you for the fame ; 
For why ? it doth him jolly eafe 


To lie fo neare his game. 130 


But, for you have not furniture 
Befeeming fuch a gueft, 
I bring his owne, and come myfelfe 


To fee his lodging dreft. 
QoQ o 


With that two fumpters were difcharg’d, 135 
In which were hangings brave, 

Silke coverings, curtens, carpets, plate, 
And al fuch turn fhould have. 


When all was handfomly difpos’d, 
She prayes them to have care 140 
That nothing hap in their default, 


el 
That might his health impair : 


And, Damfell, quoth fhee, for it feemes 
This houfhold is but three, 

And for thy parents age, that this 145 
Shall chiefely reft on thee ; 


Do me that good, elfe would to God 


He hither come no more. 
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So tooke fhe horfe, and ere fhe went 
Beftowed gould good ftore, 150 


Full little thought the countie that 
His counteffe had done fo, 
Who now return’d from far affaires 


7 


He | 

Did to his fweet-heart go. 7) 
| 

No fooner fat he foote within 155 a 


The late deformed cote, 
But that the formall change of things 


His wondring eies did note. 3 
But when he knew thofe goods to be i 
His proper goods ; though late, 160 j 
te eI 
Scarce taking leave, he home returnes é 


The matter to debate, 


The countefle was a-bed, and he 


With her his lodging tooke ; 
ice 1S ? 
Sir, welcome home (quoth fhee); this night 165 


For you I did not 


Then did he queftion her of fuch 
His fut fre beftowed foe. 


Forfooth, quoth the, becaufe I did 


al 


Your love and lodging knowe : 


Your love to be a proper wench 


5 Won | } = F 3 
Your lodeine nothing lefse; 
oO © o ? 
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I held it for your health, the houfe 
More decently to dreffe. 


Well wot I, notwithftanding her, 175 
Your lordfhip loveth me; 

And greater hope to hold you fuch 
By quiet, then brawles, ¢ you’ fee. 


Then for my dutie, your delight, 

And to retaine your favour, 180 
All done I did, and patiently 

Expect your wonted *haviour. 


Her patience, witte and anfwer wrought 
His gentle teares to fall: 

When (kifling her a fcore of times) 185 
Amend, {weet wife, I fhall : 

He faid, and did it; * fo each wife 
‘ Her hufband may’ recall. 


VII. 
YOU MEANER BEAUTYES. 


The author and date of this little Jonnet are unknown. 


Tis 
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°Tis printed from a written copy, which had all the marks 
of great antiquity. 


OU meaner beutyes of the night, 
Which poorely fatifsfy our eyes, 
More by your number then your light, 
Like common people of the fkyes ; 
What are yee, when the moon doth rife ? 5 


Yee violets, that firft appeare, 
By your purple mantles known, 
Like proud virgins of the yeare, 
As if the {pring were all your owne ; 
What are yee when the rofe is blown? 1@ 


Yee wandring chaunters of the wood, 
That fill the ayre with natures layes, 

Thinking your paffions underftood PS 
By weak accents: What is your praife : 
When Philomel her voyce fhall raife ? 15 


So when my miftris fhall be feen 
In fweetneffe of her looks, and minde; 
By vertue firft, then choyce a queen ; 
Tell mee if fhee was not defignde 


The ecclipfe and glory of her kinde F 20 


VIII. DOW - 
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DOWSABELL. 


JR AYTON, @ poet of Some eminence in the reigns of 2, 
Liizabeth, Fames I, and Charlest. 7 hey are inferted in 
one of his Paftorals, the jrp ed:tion of which bears this 
whimfical itl. << Idea. The Shepheards Garland, 
“< fajlioned in nine Eglogs. Rowlands facrifice to the nine 
mufes. Lond. 1593.” 4to. They are infcribed with the 
Author's name at length *« To the noble and valerous gentle- 
<< man majter Robert Dudley, Fc. It is very remarkable 
that when Drayton reprinted them in the jirft folio Edit. 
of bis works, 1619, he had given thofe E clogues fo thorough 
a revifal that there is hardly a line to be found the fame as in 
the old Edition. his poem had received the feweft cor- 
rections, and therefore is chiefly given from the ancient 
copy, where it is thus introduced by one of bis Shepherds, 


following flanzas were written by Micwarr 
7 


ee 


Liften to mee, my lovely foepheards joye, 

And thou fhalt heare, with mirth and mickle glee, 
A pretie tale, which when I was a boy, 
My toothles grandame oft bath tolde to me. 


The Author has profefedly imitated the fryle and metre of 
Some of the old metrical Romances ; particularly that of 
Sin Isensras tf, (alluded to in v. 3.) as the reader may 
judce from the following /pecimen : 

v © od © oO - 


Lord YAZES y 


t He was born in 1563, and died in 16431. Biog. Brit. 
Hh t As alfo Chaucer's Rhyme of Sir Topas. v. 6. 
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Lordynges, yfteu, and you foal here, Se. 
Br Re ae 
Ye fhall well heare of a knight, 
That was in warre full wyght, 
And doughtye of his dede : 
His name was Syr Ifenbras, 
Man nobler then he was 
Lywed none with breade. 
He was lyvely, large, and longe, 
With fooulders broade, and armes ftronge; 
That myghtie was to Les 
He was a bardye man, and bye, 
All men hym lowed that hym Je, 
For a geniyll knyght was bas 
Harpers loved him in hail, 


/ 


. 4 ] 77 
With other minfirelis all, 
7 7 7 7. 

For he gave them gotae and fee, Se. 


io 


) 


29 


This ancient Legend was printed in black letter, ato, by 
WWpiipam Copland; no date.— In the Cotton Library (Calig. 
A. 2.) is a MS copy the fame Romance containing the 


greateft variations. 
flations of fome F rench Original. 


~ A RRE in the countrey of Arden, 
There won’d a knight, hight Cafsement, 
As bolde as Ifenbras : 
Fell was he, and eger bent, 
In battell and in tournament, 


As was the good Sir ‘Topas. 
g P 


He had, as antique ftories tell, 
A daughter cleaped Dowfabel, 
A mayden fayre and free: 


They are probably two different tran- 


And 
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And fcr fhe was her-fathers heire, 10 


Full well the was y-cond the leyre 
Of mickle curtefie. 
The filke well couth fhe twift and twine, 
And make the fine march-pine, 
And with the needle werke : 15 
And fhe couth helpe the prieft to fay 
His mattins on a holy-day, 
And fing a pfalme in kirke. 


She ware a frock of frolicke greene, 

Might well befeeme a mayden queene, 20 
Which feemly was to fee ; 

A hood to that fo neat and fine, 

In colour like the colombine, 


Y-wrought full featoufly. 


Her features all as freth above, 25 

As is the grafle that growes by Dove; 
And lyth as laffe of Kent. 

Her fkin as foft as Lemfter wooll, 


white as fnow on Peakifh Hull, 
dr fwanne that fwims in Trent. 30 


> 
w 


ah This mayden in a morne betime, 
Went forth, when May was in her prime, 
To get fweete cetywall, 


The honey-fuckle, the harlocke, 


APN DB ATI LAA D3; 
The lilly and the lady-fmocke, 


35 
To deck her fummer hall. 
Thus, as fhe wandred here and there, 
Y-picking of the bloomed breere, 
She chanced to efpie 
A fhepheard fitting on a bancke, 4O 


Like chanteclere he crowed crancke, 
And pip’d full merrilie. 


He leard his fheepe as he him lift, 
When he would whiiftle in his fift, 
To feede about him round ; 45 
Whilft he full many a carroll fung, 
Untill the fields and medowes rung, ‘ 
And all the woods did found. i 


In favour this fame fhepheards fwayne 
Was like the bedlam Tamburlayne*, SO 
Which helde prowd kings in awe : : 
But meeke he was as lamb mought be; 
And innocent of ill as he 
Whom his lewd brother flaw. 


The fhepheard ware a fheepe-cray cloke, 55 
Which was of the fineft loke, 
That could be cut with fheere : 


* Alluding to ** Tamburlaine the great, or the Scythian She 


Wis E = 


** pheard”. 1590. 80. an old ranting play afcribed to Marlowe, 
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His mittens were of bauzens fkinne, 
His cockers were of cordiwin, 


His hood of meniveere. Go 


Tis aule and lingell in a thong, 
His tar-boxe on his broad belt hong, 
His breech of coyntrie blewe:: 
Full crifpe and curled were his lockes, 
His browes as white as Albion rocks : 65 
So like a lover true, 
And pyping ftill he fpent the day, 
So merry as the popingay ; 
Which liked Dowfabel : 
That would fhe ought, or would fhe nought, 79 
This lad would never from her thought ; 


She in love-longing fell. 


At length fhe tucked up her frocke, — - 
White as a lilly was her fmocke, 
She drew the fhepheard nye : 75 
But then the fhepheard pyp’d a good, 
That all his fheepe forfooke their foode, 
To heare his melodye. 


Thy fheepe, quoth the, cannot be leane, 
That have a jolly fhepheards fwayne, 80 


The which can pipe fo well: 
Yea 
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Yea but, fayth he, their fhepheard may, 
If pyping thus he pine away, 
In love of Dowfabel. 


Of love, fond boy, take thou no keep, $5 
Quoth the ; looke thou unto thy fheepe, 
Left they fhould hap to ftray. 
Quoth he, fo had I done full well, 
Had I not feene fayre Dowfabell 
Come forth to gather maye. ge 


With that fhe gan to vaile her head, 

Her cheeks were like the rofes red, 
But not a word fhe fayd : 

With that the fhepheard gan to frowne, 

He threw his pretie pypes adowne, 
And on the ground him layd. 


oO 
wa 


Sayth fhe, I may not ftay till night, 
And leave my fummer-hall undight, 
And ali for long of thee. 
My coate, fayth he, nor yet my foulde 1C@ 
Shall neither theepe, nor fhepheard hould, 
Except thou favour mee, 


Sayth the, yet lever were I dead, 
Then I fhould lofe my mayden-head, 
And ail for love of men. 
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Sayth he, yet are you too unkind, 
If in your heart you cannot finde 
To love us now and then. 


And I to thee will be as kinde, 

As Colin was to Rofalinde, 110 
Of curtefie the flower. 

Then will I be as true, quoth fhe, 

As ever mayden yet might be 


Unto her paramour, 


With that fhe bent her fnow-white knee, 115 
Downe by the fhepheard kneeled fhee, 
And him fhe fweetely kif: 
With that the fhepheard whoop’d for joy, 
Quoth he, ther’s never fhepheards boy 
That ever was fo blift. 120 


1. 
THE FAREWELL TO LOVE, 


from Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, intitled The Lover's 
: ty 9 


Proore/s Z 
Lrogress. A. 3. fC I. 


aN DIEU, fond love, farewell you wanton powers ; 


+ Jam free again. 


Thou dull difeafe of bloud and idle hours, 


Bewitching pain, 
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Fly to fools, that figh away their time ? 5 
My nobler love to heaven doth climb, 
And there behold beauty fill young, 
That time can ne’er corrupt nor death deftroy, 
Immortal fweetnefs by fair angels fung, 
And honoured by eternity and joy : 10 
There lies my love, thither my hopes afpire, 
Fond love declines, this heavenly love grows higher. 


a 


ULYSSES AND THE SYREN, 


ee Oar RSET tar organ os a 


_ affords a pretty poetical conte between Pleafure and 
Honour. It is found at the end of Lymen’s triumph: a 
“* paftoral tragicomedie’’ written by Daniél, and printed 
among his works, 4to. 162 3. — Daniel, who was a contem- 
porary of Drayton’s, and is faid to have been poet laureat to 
Queen Elizabeth, was bern in 1562, and died in 16 \9. 

This little poem is the rather felefed for a Specimen of 
Daniel’s poetic powers, as it is omitted in the later edition of 
bis works, 2 vol, r2ame. 1718, 


SYREN, 
Gee worthy Greeke, Ulyfles come, 
Poffeffe thefe fhores with me, 
‘The windes and feas are troublefome, 


: And here we may be free. 
Vor. Il; U 


Here may we fit and v iew their toyle; 
That travaile in the deepe, 

Enjoy the day in mirth the while, 

And fpénd the nig ht in fleepe. 


UrysseEs. 


a if fame or honour ‘were 
To be attain’d with h cate, 

Then Wis I come and reft with thee; 
And leave fuch toiles as thefe-: 

But here it dwels, and here muft J 

With danger feek it forth ; 

To fpend the time luxurioufly 


Becomes not men of worth. 
SYREN 


Ulyffes, O be not deceiv’d 
With that unreall name : 

This honour is a thing conceiv’dj 
And refts on others’ fame. 

Begotten only to moleft 
Our peace, and to beguile 

A (The beft th ing of our life) our reft, 

And give us up to toyle ! 


at 
Oo 
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Ft 
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15 


ULYssEss 
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Delicious nymph, fuppofe there were 25 
No honour, ‘or report, 

Yet manlineffe would fcorne to'weare 
The time in idle fport : 

For toyle doth give.a:bettet touch 
To make us feele our joy; 

And eafe findes tedioufnes, as much 
As labour yeelds annoy. 
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Then pleafure likewife feemes.the fhore; 
Whereto tendes all your toyle ; 
Which you forego, to make it more, 35 ‘ 
And perifh oft the while. > 
Who may difport them diverfly, 
Find never tedious day ; } 
And eafe may have variety, bo 


As well as action may. 4o 


Oxysszs. 


But natures of the nobleft frame 
Thefe toyles and dangers pleafe ; 

“And they take comfort in the fame, 
As much as you in eafe ; 


U 2 And 
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And with the thought of actions paft 45 
Are recreated ftill : 

When pleafure leaves a touch at laft 
To fhew that it was ill. 


SYREN« 


That doth opinion only caule, 
That’s out of cuftom bred ; 50 
Which makes us many other laws, 
Than ever nature did. 
No widdowes waile for our delights, 
Our fports are without blood ; 
Phe world we fee by warlike wights 6S 


Receives more hurt than good. 
ULyssESa 


But yet the ftate of things require 
hefe motions of unreft, 

And thefe great fpirits of high defire 

Seeme borne to turn them beft : 6e 
To purge the mifchiefes, that increafe 

And all good order marr : 
For oft we fee 2 wicked peace, 

To be well chang’d for war. 


ww 
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Well, well, Ulyffes, then I fee 65 
I fhall not have thee here; 

And therefore I will come to thee, 
And take my fortune there. 

I muft be wonne that cannot win, 
Yet loft were I not wonne: 

For beauty hath created bin 
T’ undoo or be undone. 


=) 
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CUPID 3" RAST TAGE: 


T his beautiful poem, which poffefes aclaffical elegance hardly 
to be expected in the age of James Fea printed fr om the 4th 
edition of Davifon’s poems*, Sc. 1621. It is alfo found in 
a later mifcellany, intitled, ** Le Prince d’amour.”? 1660, 
S8v0.—Francis Davifon, bite of the poems above referred 
to, was fon of that unfortunate Jecretary of flate, vsho Jufered 
So much from the affair of Mary 2, of Scots. Thee poems, 
he tells us in his preface, were Peuriiiee by himfelf, by his 
brother [Walter], who was a foldier in the wars of the 
Low Countries, and by fome dear friends <* anonymoi,” 
Among them are found pieces by Sir Ff. Davis, the counte/s 


of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney, Spexfer, and other wits of 


thofe times. 


U3 In 


* See the full title in vol. 2. p. 289. 
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In the fourth vol. of Dryden's a zes, this poem is 

ttributed to. Sydney Godolphin, Efq; but erroneoufly, being 
a ob ably 2 vritten before he was born. One edit. of Davi- 
for’ s book was publi ifbed in 1608. Godolphin was born in 
1610, and died in 1642-3. Ath. Ox. I. 23. 


ifs chane’d of late a fhepherd fwain, 
. That went to feek his ftraying fheep, 
Within a thicket on a plain 


Efpied a dainty nymph afleep. 


Her golden hair o’erfpred her face ; 


a 
by 


Her carelefs arms abroad were caft 3 
Her quiver had her pillows place ; 
) 3 


} 


Her breaft lay bare to every blaft. 
The fhepherd ftood and gaz’d his fill; 
Nought durft he do; nought durft he fay ; 10 


Whilft chance, or elfe perhaps his will, 


Did guide the god of love that way. 
The crafty boy thus fees her fleep, 


Whom if the wak’t he durft not {ee ; 
Behind her clofely feeks to creep, : 15 
Before her nap fhould ended bee. 


There come, he fteals her fhafts away, 


And puts his own into their place ; 


i 


a 7 7 
Nor dares he any longer flay, 
Pp t ere 9 =e aii ey - + 
But, ere fhe wakes, hies thence apace. 20 


3 
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Scarce was he gone, but fhe awakes, 
And fpies te ile ptien’ ftanding by : 
Her bended bow in hafte fhe takes 
And at the fimple fwain lets flye. 


Forth flew the fhaft, and pierc’t his heart, 25° 
That to the ground he fell with pain: 

Yet up again forthwith he ftart, 
And to the nymph he ran amain. 


Amazed to fee fo ftrange a fight, 

She fhot, and fhot, but all in vain ; 29 
The more his wounds, the more his might, 

Love yield: ed ftrength amidft his pain. 


“y eyes were great with tears, 


CRO LRA Meester tamnaene 


She blames her | nae ares blames her fkill ; 
The bluntnefs of her fhafts fhe fears, 26 ; 


Liv 


And try them on herfelf fhe will. 


Take heed, fweet nymph, trye not thy fhaft, 
Each little touch will pierce thy heart : 
Alas! thou know’f not Cupids craft; 


Revenge is joy; the end is fmart. 4 


Yet try fhe will, and pierce fome bare; 
Her hands were elov? d, but next to hand 


RT or eae eho aty  ebs Sn. ee eae 
Tas that fair breaft, that breaft fo rare, 


Va 
at ] 


Chat made the fhepherd fenfelefs fiand. 
U4 


LY 
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That breaft fhe pierc’t ; and through that breaft AS 
Love found an entry to her heart ; 

At feeling of this new-come gueft, 
Lord! how this gentle nymph did ftart 2 


She runs nat now; fhe fhoots no more; 

Away fhe throws both fhaft and bow: 50 
She feeks for what fhe fhun’d before, 

She thinks the fhepherds hafte too flow. 


Though mountains meet not, lovers may ; 
What other lovers do, did they : 

The god of love fate on a tree, 55 
And laught that pleafant fight to fee. 


AIT. 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY ‘LIFE. 


This little moral poem is printed at the end of Sir Thomas. 
Overbury’s * Wife, (Sc. Lond. 1638.” It is alfo found in 
i the volume, intitled, ** Le prince d’amour. 1660.” and in 
a finall colleGion of MS poems, 4to. in the editor’s poffelfion. 
It is faid to be written “* by Sir H.W.” probably Sir 
Henry Woxton, who died: provof of Eaton, in 1639. 
EF 2 


HOW 
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OW happy is he borne or taught, 
That ferveth not anothers will ; 
Whofe armour is his honeft thought, 
And fimple truth his higheft skill: 


Whofe paffions not his mafter are ; 5 
Whofe foule is fill prepar’d for death ; 

Not ty’d unto the world with care , 
Of princes ear, or vulgar breath : g 4 


Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whofe confcience is his ftrong retreat ; 10 
Whofe ftate can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruine make accufers great : 


pu aiaauengeen: 


eiewaita 


Who envies none, whom chance doth raife, 
Or vice: Who never underftood 


een 


How deepeft wounds are given with praife, 15 
Nor rules of ftate, but rules of good : 


Who God doth late and early pray 
His graces more then gifts to lend ; 
And entertaines the harmleffe day 
With a well-chofen booke or. friend. 20 


This man is freed from fervile bands 
Of hope to rife, or feare to fall ; 
Lord of himfelfe, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing yet hath all. 
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This little beautiful fonnet is reprinted from a Jmallvolume 


of «© Poems by Tuomas Carew, E/q; one of the gentle- 

“< men of the privie-chamber, and Jewer in ordinary to his 
; SPT & bey o> Roe ee: oo er Lae t 

€¢ mazefty VLES A jo Lond. 1640. This elegant, and 
/ ' e< 


alnoft-forgoiten. writer, whofe poems deferve to be revived, 
? y oe pthate Ashe s 
d te of ad ape, 272 1039, 
Ix the*original follows a third ftanza, which not being 
of general application, nor of equal merit, Ihave ventured 


d id 


W YEE that loves a rofie cheeke, 
Or a corall lip admires, 

Or from ftar-like eyes doth feeke 

Fuell to maintaine his fires ; 
As old time makes thefe decay, 5 
So his flames muft wafte away. 
But a fmooth and ftedfaft mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calme defires, 
Tearts with equal love combin’d 
ii Kindle never-dying fires : 10 

Where thefe are not I defpife 


Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes. 


% *% ¥ 
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— was a famous robber, who lived about the middle 
of the laft century, if we may credit the hiftories and ftory- 
books of highwaymen, avbhich relate many improbable feats 
ofhim, as his robbing C ardinal Richlieu, Oliver Cromwell, 
ESc. But thefe tories have probably no other authority, than 
the records of Grub-frreet : At leaft the GIL DEROY, who is 


NRIRRATE A or gay 


the hero of Scottifa Song fers, Jeems to have lived in an es 
earlier age; for in Thompfon’s Orpheus Calidonius, vol. 2. 
1733. 8vo. is a copy of this ballad, which tho corrupt F 
and interpolated, contains fome lines that appear to be of i 
genuine antiquity in thefe be ts reprefented as contemporary 4 
with Mary 2. of Scots: ex. gr. : 


<< The Queen of Scots poffiffed nought, 
<¢ That my love let me want: 
7 


<6 For cow and ew. he brought to me, 
<6 And ein whan they were /caut.” 
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that required the pruning hook. 
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ILDEROY was a bonnie boy, 
Had rofes tull his fhoone, 
His ftockings were of filken foy, 


Wy’ garters hanging doune: 

It was, I weene, a comelie fight, 5 
To fee fae trim a boy; 

He was my jo and hearts delight, 
My handfome Gilderoy. 


Oh! fike two charming een he had, 
A breath as fweet as rofe, 198 
He never ware a Highland plaid, 
But coftly filken clothes ; 
He gain’d the luve of ladies gay, 
Nane eir tull him was coy, 
Ah! wae is mee! I mourn the day, 15 
For my dear Gilderoy. 


My Gilderoy and I were born, 
Baith in one toun together, 
We {cant were feven years beforn, 
We gan to luve each other ; 20 
Our dadies and our mammies thay, 
Were fill’d wi’ mickle joy, 
To think upon the bridal day, 


Twixt me and Gilderoy. 


For Gilderoy that luve of mine, 
Gude faith, I freely bought 

A wedding fark of holland fine, 
Wi’ filken flowers wrought : 

And he gied me a wedding ring, 
Which I receiv’d wi’ joy, 

Nae lad nor laffie eir could fing, 
Like me and Gilderoy. 


Wi?’ mickle joy we fpent our prime, 
Till we were baith fixteen, 

And aft we paft the langfome time, 
Among the leaves fae green; 

Aft on the banks we’d fit us thair, 
And fweetly kifs and toy, 

Wi’ garlands gay wad deck my hair 
My handfome Gilderoy. 


Oh! that he ftill had been content, 
Wi me to lead his life, 


But, ah! his manfu’ heart was bent, 


To ftir in feates of ftrife : 
And he in many a venturous deed, 
His courage bauld wad try, 


And now this gars mine heart to bleed, 


For my dear Gilderoy. 
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And when of me‘his leave he'ttik, 
ears they wat mineee, 


4 12 san 1 oY | 
I gave tull himva‘parting ‘ludlk, 


enifon gang wi’ thee! 


God {peed the weil, mine-ain dear heart, 
ine 1s all my joy’; 
My heart is rent fith we ‘nvaun ‘part; 


My handfome Gildefoy.’? 


et agit , , 
My Gilderoy baith far andoneay, 


Was fear’d in-evety toun, 


ly bare‘away the pear; 


i 
Of many a lawland Joun ; 
Nane eir durft meet him man*to°man; 


fae brave a boy, 


At length wi’ numbers he was tane; 
My winfome Gilderoy. 


Wae worth the loon that made the laws, 


a man for gear, 


To ’reave of life for ox or afs; 
For fheep, or horfe, or mare: 

Had not their laws been made fae:ftrick, 
I neir had loft my joy, 

Wi’ forrow neir had wat my cheek, 


lear Gilderoy, 


Wy 
(2) 


| 
wn 
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Giff Gilderoy had done amiffe, 
He mought hae banifht been, 
Ah! what fair cruelty is this, 
To hang fike handfome men : 
To hang the flower 0’ Scottifh land, 
Sae fweet and fair a boy ; 
Nae lady had fae white a hand, 
As thee, my Gilderoy. 


Of Gilderoy fae fraid they were, 
They bound ‘him:mickle ftrong, 

Till Edenburtow they’led him ‘thair, 
And on a gallows hung : 

They hung him high aboon the reft, 
He'was fae ‘trim a boy, 

‘Thair dyed the youth whom I lued beft, 
My handfome Gilderoy. 


Thus having yielded up his breath, 
I bare his ’corpfe away, 

W? tears, that trickled for his death, 
I waht his comelye clay ; 

And fiker ina grave fae deep, 
I laid the dear-lued boy, 

And now for evir maun I weep, 

My winfome Gilderoy. 
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XV. 
WEN TYP Keer 


This beautiful addrefs to conjugal love, a Subje too much 
neglected by the libertine mufes, is printed in fome modern 
collections as a tranflation ** from the ancient Britifh lan- 


“< guage ;” how truly I know not. See the Mufical Mifcel- 
lany ; vol. 6. 1731. 8va. 


WAY; let nought to love difpleafing, 
My Winifteda, move your care ; 
Let nought delay the heavenly blefing, 
Nor fqueamifh pride, nor gloomy fear, 


What tho’ no grants of royal donors 


§ 
With pompous titles grace our blood ? 
We'll fhine in more fubftantial honors, 
And to be noble we’ll be good, 
Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
Will {weetly found where-c’er ’tis fpoke : fo) 


And all the great ones, they fhall wonder 
How they refpeét fuch little folk. 


AND BALLADS. 


What though from fortune’s lavith bounty 
No mighty treafures we poffefs, 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 15 
And be content without excefs, 


Still fhall each returning feafon 
Sufficient for our wifhes give; 
For we will live a life of reafon, 

And that’s the only life to live. 20 S| 


‘Through youth and age in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread ; 
Sweet-{miling peace fhall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, {weet-fmiling babes, our bed. 


SS UREN 


How fhould I love the pretty creatures, 2 


Wh 


While round my knees they fondly clung; 
To fee them look their mother’s features, 
To hear them lifp their mother’s tongue. 


And, when with envy time tranfported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 


WW 
i.e) 


You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And Pll go a wooing with my boys. 
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This ballad is founded on a remark ae fa& that vappen 


ed among tt be exec oe rons ayter the la ebellion in 1745: 
aas written by the late WiLL1aM SHENSTONE, Eis 


foon chic the event, and has been printed among his pofthue 
mous works, 2 vols. 8v0. dt is here given from a M 


which contained fome fnall variations from that lately 


Ava nto 
£! blercese 


Ce E liften to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts, and lovers dear $ 


Nor will you fcorn to heave a figh, 
Nor will you blufh to fhed a tear. 


And thou, dear Kitty, peerlefs maid, 5 
Do thou a penfive ear incline ; 

For thou canft weep at every woe, 
And pity every plaint, but mine. 


Young Dawfon was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain 5 10 

And well he lov’d one charming maid, 
And dearly was he lov’d again. 


3 One| 
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One tender maid fhe lov’d him dear, 
Of gentle blood the damfel came, 
And faultlefs was her beanteous form, 
And fpotlefs was her virgin fame, 


But curfe on party’s hateful ftrife, 
That led the faithful youth aftray, 

The day the rebel clans appear’d ; 
O had he never feen that day ! 


Their colours and their fafh he wore, 
And in the fatal drefs was found ; 
And now he muft that death endure, 
Which gives the brave the keeneft wound, 


How pale was then his true love’s cheek, 
When Jemmy’s fentence reach’d her ear ? 
For never yet did Alpine fnows 
So pale, nor yet fo chill appear, 


With faltering voice fhe weeping faid, 
Oh Dawfon, monarch of my heart, 
Think not thy death fhall end our loves, 

For thou and I will never part, 


Yet might {weet mercy find a place, 
And bring relief to Jemmy’s woes, 
© Georce, without a prayer for thee 

My orifons fhould never clofe, 
X 2 
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AND BALLADS. 


And ravifh’d was that conftant heart, 
She did to every heart prefer ; 

For tho’ it could his king forget, 
Twas true and loyal ftill to her. 


Amid thofe unrelenting flames 
She bore this conftant heart to fee ; 
But when ’twas moulder’d into duft, 
Yet, yet, fhe cried, Pil follow thee. 


ies death, my death alone can fhow 

e pure and lafting love I bore: 
re O heaven, of woes like ours, 

And let us, let us weep no more. 


The difmal fcene was o’er and. pak, 
The lover’s mournful hearfe retir ds 

The maid drew back her languid | Ee 
And fighing forth his name, expir'd. 


Tho” juitice ever muft prevail, 


The tear my Kitty fheds is due ; 


For {eldom fhall fhe hear a tz ale, 
So fad, fo tender, and fo true. 
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XVII, 
THE WITCH OF WOKEYy, 


~—— was publifboed in a fmall colleBion of poems intitled, 
EuTHEMIA, OR THE PowER OF Harmony, €5c. 1756. 
written by an ingenious Phyfician near Bath, who chofe to 
conceal his name, The following contains fone variations from 
the original copy, which it is hoped the author wil] pardon, 
ewhen he is informed they came Jrom the elegant pen of the 
fate Mr. Shenftone. 

WOKEY-HOLE Zs @ noted cavern in Somerfetfbire, which 
bas given birth to as many wild fanciful frories as the 
Sybils Cave in Italy, Thro? a very narrow entrance, it 
opens into a large vault, the roof whereof, either on 
account of its height, or the thicknefs of the gloom, cannot 
be difcovered by the light of torches. Tt goes winding a 
great way under ground, is cro? by a ftream of very cold 
eater, and is all horrid with broken pieces of rock : many 
of the/e are evident petrifaions ; which on account of their 


Jrgular forms, have given rife to the fables alluded 
t) in this poem. 


N aunciente days tradition fhowes 
I A bafe and wicked elfe arofe, 
The Witch of Wokey hight : 
Oft have I heard the fearfull tale 
From Sue, and Roger of the vale, 5 
On fome long winter’s night. 


AND BALLADS. 


Deep in the dreary difmall cell, 

Which feem’d and was ycleped hell, 
This blear-eyed hag did hide: 

Nine wicked elves, as legends fayne, 

She chofe to form her guardian trayne, 
And kennel near her fide. 


Here fcreeching owls oft made their nett, 
While wolves its craggy fides pofleft, 
Night-howling thro’ the rock : 
No wholefome herb could here be found ; 
She blafted every plant around, 
And blifter’d every flock. 


Her haggard face was foull to fees 
Her mouth unmeet a mouth to bee ; 
Her eyne of deadly leer, 
She nought devis’d, but neighbour’s ill; 
She wreak’d on all her wayward will, 
And marr’d all goodly chear. 


All in her prime, have poets fung, 
No gaudy youth, gallant and young, 
Ber bleft her longing armes: 
And hence arofe her fpight to vex, 
And blaft the youth of either fex, 
By dint of hellifh charms. 
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rom Glafton came a lerned wicht, 
Full bent to marr her fell defpight, 
And well he did, I ween: 
Sich mifchief never had been known, 
And, fince his mickle lerninge fhown, 35 
Sich mifchief ne’er has been. 
He chauntede out his godlie booke, 
ra croft the water, bleft the brooke, 
hen—pater nofter done ; 
The ghaftly hag he fpri nkled O’er $ 
When lo! where ftood a hag before, 
Now ftood a ghaftly ftone, 


40 


Full well ’tis known adown the dale: 


1 ho’ paffing ftrange indeed the tale, 


And doubtfull may appear, 45 
I’m bold to hey there’s never a one, | 
Phaty has not feen the witch in ress 

With all l her houfehold gear, 

le clerke did well ; 
With soi: heart, alas! I tell, 5@ 
She left this curfe behind : 
That Wo an nymphs forfaken quite, 


Tho’ fenf andl aii be? unite 


e€ 
Should find no leman kind. 


» 


AND BALLADS. 


For lo! even, as the fiend did fay, 55 
The fex have found it to this day,’ 
That men are wondrous {cant : 
Here’s beauty, wit, and fenfe combin’d, 
With all that’s good and virtuous join’d, 
Yet hardly one gallant. © : 60 


Shall then fich maids unpitied moane ? 
‘They might as well, like her, be ftone, 


eat AR MeO RITA RO i: AE OCI 


aes 


As thus forfaken dwell. 


Since Glafton now can boaft no clerks ; 
Come down from Oxenford, ye fparks, 65 
And, oh! revoke the fpell. f 


Yet ftay—nor thus defpond, ye fair ; 

Virtue’s the gods’ peculiar care ; , é 
I hear the gracious voice : 

Your fex fhail foon be bleft agen, 7o 

We only wait to find fich men, Bi 

' As beft deferve your choice. ' 


XVIII. 


BRYAN ANDi Po BRE ENG. 


A WestT-Invian BattuaD, 


—is founded on a real fad, thai happened in the ifland of 
St. Chrifiophers about two years ago. The editor owes the 
following 
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following flanzas to the friendbip of Dr. JAMES GRAIN- 
GER*, who was in the ifland when this tragical incident 
happened, and is now an eminent phyfician there. To this 
ingenious gentleman the public is indebted for the fineOvE ON 
SOLITUDE printed in the IVth Vol. of Dodjley’s Mifcel. 
p. 229. in which are affembled fome of the fublimeft images 
zn nature. The reader will pardon the infertion of the firff 
franxa here, for the fake of rectifying the two laff lines, 
avbich ought to be correded thus 

O Solitude, romantic maid, 

Whether by nodding towers you tread, 

Or haunt the defart’s tracklefs gloom, 

Or hover oer the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clified fide, 

Or by the Nile’s coy fource abide, 

Or fiarting from your half-year’s fleep, 

From Hecla view the thawing deep, 

Or at the purple dawn of day 

Yadmor’s marble waftes furvey, Fc. ; 
alludias to the account of Palmyra publifhed by fome late in- 
ger us travellers, and the manner in which they were Struck 


az tie firft fight of thofe magnificent ruins by break of day +. 
*-F-* HE north-eaft wind did brifkly blow, 
The fhip was fafely moor’d, 


Young Bryan thought the boat’s-crew flow, 
And fo leapt over-board, 


Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, § 
His heart long held in thrall, 
And whofo his impatience blames, 
I wot, ne’er lov’d at all. 
A long 


} ® Author of a poem on the Culture of the SUGAR-CANE lately 
publifbed. t Soi pag. 335. Turn’d her magic ray. 
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A long long year, one month and day, 

He dwelt on Englifh land, 10 
Nor once in thought or deed would ftray, 

Tho’ ladies fought his hand. 


For Bryan he was tall and ftrong, 
Right blythfome roll’d his een, 

Sweet was his vaice whene’er he fung, 15 
He {cant had twenty feen. 


But who the countlefs charms can draw, 
That grac’d his miftrefs true ; 
Such charms the old world feldom faw, 
Nor oft I ween the new. 20 


Her raven hair plays round her neck, 
Like tendrils of the vine ; 

Her cheeks red dewy rofe buds deck, 
Her eyes like diamonds fhine. 


Soon as his well-known fhip fhe fpied, z5 
She caft her weeds away, 

And to the palmy fhore the hied, 
All in her beft array. 


In fea-green filk fo neatly clad, 
She there impatient ftood ; 30 
The crew with wonder faw the lad 


Repell the foaming flood. 
Her 
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Her hands a handkerchief difplay’d, 
Vhich he at parting gave ; 
oe 


Well pleas’d the token he furvey’d, a5 
And manlier beat the wave. 


Her fair companions one and _ all, 
Rejoicing crowd the ftrand ; 
For now her lover fwam in call, 


And almoft touch’d the land. Ao 


Then through the white furf did the hafte, 
To clafp her lovely fwain ; 
Wi nen, ah | 

a, toe +] 


ES be ait paces Rd, mc 4 
His heart’s blood dy’d the main! 


! a fhark bit through his wafte : 


PTs thviciod | eke Wfinra 3 . 
fie thriek’d! his half iprar g from the Wave, is 
P 5 
Streaming with purple ee 
o 4 © 
And foon it found a living grave, 
a, PT Fa a ~ 
And ah! was feen no more, 
Seay ees ee elie moe 
Now hafte, now hafte, ye maids, I pray, 
Fetch water from the fpring : ae) 
«# 
| Now each May morning eye her tomb 
Tian fair fe a! a re 
Ye if ily frefh flow’t ‘ets fl eWs 
So vw {cane |] = 
30 may your lovers {cape his doom, 55 


3 very ta thm Lines 
Her haplefs fate {cape you. 
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XIX, 
GENTLE RIVER, GENTLE RIVER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


Although the Englifb are remarkable for the number and 
eariety of their ancient Ballads, and retain perhaps a greater 


Sfondne)s for thefe old fimple rhapfodies of their anceftors, than 
nol. other nations; they are not the only people who have 
diftinguifbed themfelves by compofitions of this kind. The 
Spaniards have great multitudes of them, many of which 
Are of the higheft merit. They call them in their language 
Romances, and have collected them into volumes under the 
titles of El Romancero, El Cancionero f, Sc. Mof of them 
relate to their conflicts with the Moers, and difplay a fpirét of 
gallantry peculiar to that romantic peoples But of all the 
Spanifh ballads, none exteed in poctical merit thofe inferted 
in a little Spanifh <* Hiftory of the civil wars of Granada,” 


= 


defcribing the diffentions abich raged, in that laff feat of 


Moorifh empire before it was ¢ mguered in the reign of Ler- 
dinand and Habella, int4g1. In this Hiftory (or perhaps, 


Romance) a great number of heroic fongs are inferted and 
appealed to as authentic vouchers for the truth of fadis. Iu 
reality, the profe narrative jeems to be drawn up for no otber 
énd, but to introduce and illuftrate thefe beautiful pieces. 

T he Spanifo editor pretends (bow truly Thknow not) that 
from thé Arabic or Morifco language. 
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tevo centuries paft fo miferably infeGed the Spanifb poetry, 
and rendered it Jo unnatural, afvcted, and obfcure. 

As a Specimen of the panife manner, which very 
much refembles that o old Englifo Bards and Minftrels, 
the Reader is defired candidly to accept the two following 
poems. They are viven from a fmall ColleBion of pieces of 
this kind, which the Editor fome years ago tranflated for 
his amufement when he was [tudying the : panifh language. 
As the jirft is a pretty clofe tranflation, to ratify the curious 
it 7s accompanied with the original. The Metre ts the Jame 
in all thefe old Spanife Jongs ; and its plain unpolifbed nature 
frrongly argues its great antiquity. It runs in foort flanzas 
of four lines, of which the Jecond and fourth alone corre/pond 
in their terminations; and in thefe it zs only required that the 
wouvels fhould be alike, the confonants may be altogether dif= 
ferent, as 
pone cafa meten arcos 
noble cana muere camo 


< IO verde, rio verde, 


‘ Quanto cuerpo en ti fe bahia 
6 De Chriitianos y de Moros 
« Muertos por la dura efpada! 


a 


Y tus ondas criftalinas g 
‘ De roxa fangre fe efmaltan : 

« Entre Moros y Chriftianos 

« Muy gran batalla fe trava. 


‘ Murieron Duques y Condes, 

_ € Grandes fenores de falva; 10 
* Murio gente de valia 
* De la nobleza de Efpana, 
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Yet has this kind of verfe a Sort of fimple harmonious flow, 
which atones for the imperfect nature of the rhyme, and 
renders it not unpleafing to the ear. The Jame fiow of num- 
bers bas been ftudied in the following verfions. The frft of 
them is given from two different originals, both of which are 
printed in the Hilt. de las civiles guerras de Granada, 
Mad. 1694. Oxe of them hath the rhimes ending in AA, 
the other in ta. It is the former of thefe that is here re~ 
printed. They both of them begin with the Jame line, 
Rio verde, rio verde f, 
which could not be tranflaied faithfully 5 
Verdant river, verdant river, 

avould have given an affected fiiffne/s to the verfe; the great 
merit of which is its eafy fimplicity; and therefore a more 


fimple epithet was adopted, thaugh lefs poetical or exprelfives 
t Literally, Green river, green rivers 


ENTLE river, gentle river, 
Lo, thy ftreams are ftain’d with gore, 
Many a brave and noble captain 
Floats along thy willow’d fhore, 


All befide thy limpid waters, 
All befide thy fands fo bright, 
Moorifh Chiefs and Chriftian Warriors 
Join’d in fierce and mortal fight. 


a) 


Lords, and dukes, and noble princes 


On thy fatal banks were flain : io 


Fatal banks that gave to flaughter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 
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«En ti murio don Alonfo, 
« Que de Aguilar fe llamaba ; 
¢ Fl valerofo Urdiales, ic 


« Con don Alonfo acababa. 


é¢ Por un ladera arriba 
« El buen Sayavedra marcha ; 
¢ Naturel es de Sevilla, 


¢ Tras el iba un Renegado, 


« Defta manera le habla, | 


¢ Date, date, Sayavedra, 
« No huyas de la Batalla. 
« Yo te conozco muy bien, 25 
« Gran tiempo eftuve en tu cafa: 
€ Y en la Placa de Sevilla 
« Bien te vide jugar canas. 
« Conozco a tu padre y madre, 
«Y atu muger dona Clara; 32 
« Siete anos fui tu cautivo, 
¢ Malamente me tratabas. 
¢Y aora lo feras mio, 
‘Si Mahoma me ayudara ; 
* Y tambien te tratare, 35 


* Como a mi me tratabas, 
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There the hero, brave Alonzo 
Fall of wounds and glory died : 
There the fearlefs Urdiales 
Fell a victim by his fide, 


Lo! where yonder Don Saavedra 
Thro’ the fquadrons flow retires ; 

Proud Seville, his native city, 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 


Clofe behind a renegado 
Loudly fhouts with taunting cry ; 
Yield thee, yield thee, Don Saavedra, 
Doeft thou from the battle fly ? 


Well I know thee, haughty Chriftian, 
Long I liv’d beneath thy roof ; 

Oft I’ve in the lifts of glory 
Seen thee win the prize of proof. 


Well I know thy aged parents, 
Well thy blooming bride I know, 

Seven years I was thy captive, 
Seven years of pain and woe. 


May our prophet grant my withes, 
Haughty chief, thou fhalt be mine: 
Thou fhalt drink that cup of forrow, 

Which I drank when [ was thine. 
Voz. IIT. Y 
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¢ Sayavedra que lo oyera, 
« Al Moro bolvio la cara; 
Tirole el Moro una flecha, 
¢ Pero nunca le acertaba. 40 


‘ Hiriole Sayavedra 

«De una herida muy mala : 
« Muerto cayo el Renegado 

¢ Sin poder hablar palabra, 


‘ Sayavedra fue cercado 
« De mucha Mora canalla, 
« Y al cabo cayo alli muerto 
¢ De una muy mala langada. 


P 
wa 


« Don Alonfo en efte tiempo 

« Bravamente peleava, to 
¢ Y el cavallo le avian muerto, 

« Y le tiene por muralla. 


¢ Mas cargaron tantos Moros 

« Que mal le hieren y tratan : 
¢ De la fangre, que perdia, 

« Don Alonfo fe defmaya. 


Wy 
IT 


¢ Al fin, al fin cayo muerto 
« Al pie de un peha alta. 
¢ —— Muerto queda don Alonfo, 


¢ Eterna fama ganara,’ Go 
* * * * kek 


Like a lion turns the warrior, 
Back he fends an angry glare: 


Whizzing came the Moorifh javelin, 


Vainly whizzing thro’ the air. 


Back the hero full of fury 

Sent a deep and mortal wound : 
Inftant funk the Renegado, 

Mute and lifelefs on the ground. 


With athoufand Moors furrounded, 
Brave Saavedra ftands at bay : 

Wearied out but never daunted, 
Cold at length the warrior lay. 


Near him fighting great Alonzo 
Stout refifts the Paynim bands ; 


From his flaughter’d fteed difmounted, 
Firm intrench’d behind him ftands, 


Furious prefs the hoftile fquadron, 
Furious he repels their rage ; 


Lofs of blood at length infeebles : 


Who can war with thoufands wage 1 


Where yon rock the plain o’erfhadows, 


Clofe beneath its foot retir’d, 
Fainting funk the bleeding hero, 


And without a groan expir’d. 
rd * * * * % 
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* © In the Spanifb original of the foregoing ballad, follow 
a few more flanzas. but being of inferior merit were not 
tranflated. 

RENEGADO properly fignifies an apoftate ; but it is fome- 
times ufed to expre/s an infidel in general; as it Jeems to do 
above in ver. 21. Fe. 

The image of the Lion, &Sc. in ver. 37. is taken from 
the other Spanifh copy, the rhimes of which endinta, viz. 


« Sayavedra, que lo oyera, 
¢ Como un leon rebolbia.’ 


AX, 


ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA, 
A Moorisu Tate, 
IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


The foregoing verfion was rendered as literal as the nature 
of the two languages would admit. In the following a 
wider compass hath been taken. The Spanifh poem that was 


: chiefly had in view, is preferved in the fame hiffory of the 
i Civil wars of Granada, f. 22. and begins with thefe 
i| lines 


€ Por la calle de fu dama 
¢ Paffeando fe anda, &c.’ 


SOFTLY 
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OFTLY blow the evening breezes, 
Softly fall the dews of night ; 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, 
Shunning every glare of light. 


In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 5 
Whom he loves'with flame fo pure: 

Lovelieft fhe of Moorifh-ladies, 
He a young and noble Moor. 


Waiting for the appointed minute, 

Oft he paces to and fro ; 19 
Stopping now, now moving forwards, 

Sometimes quick, and fometimes flow. 


Hope and fear alternate teize him, 
Oft he fighs with heart-felt care. 
See, fond youth, to yonder window 15 


Softly fteps the tmorous fair. 


Lovely feems the moon’s fair luftre 
To the loft benighted {wain, 
When all filvery bright the rifes, 
Gilding mountain, grove, and plain. 20 


Lovely feems the fun’s full glory 
To the fainting feaman’s eyes, 
When fome horrid ftorm difperfing, 

O’er the wave his radiance flies. 
Y 3 
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But a thoufand times more lovely ag 
To her longing lover’s fight, 

Steals half-feen the beauteous maiden 
Thro’ the glimmerings of the night, 


Tip-toe ftands the anxious lover, 

Whifpering forth a gentle figh : 30 
Alla * keep thee, lovely lady ; 

Tell me, am I doom’d to dye? 


Is it true the dreadful ftory, 
Which thy damfell tells my page, 

That feduc’d by fordid riches 35 
Thou wilt fell thy youth to age? 


An old lord from Antiquera 
Thy ftern father brings along ; 
Oo 
But canft thou, inconftant Zaida, 
E’er confent my love to wrong ? 40 


If it’s true now plainly tell me, 
Nor thus trifle with my woes ; 
Hide not then from me the fecret, 
Which the world fo clearly knows. 
Deeply figh’d the confcious maiden, 45 
While the pearly tears defcend : 
Ah ! 


* Alla zs the Mahemetan name of God. 
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Ah! my lord, too true the ftory ; 
Here our tender loves muft end. 


Our fond friendfhip is difcover’d, 
Well are known our mutual vows; 

All my friends are full of fury ; 
Storms of pasfion fhake the -houfe. 


Threats, reproaches, fears furround me; 
My ftern father breaks my heart ; 

Alla knows how dear it cofts me, 
Generous youth, from thee to part, 


Ancient wounds of hoftile fury 

Long have rent our houfe and thine, 
Why then did thy fhining merit 

Win this tender heart of mine ? 


Well thou knowf how dear I Jov’d thee 
Spite of all their hateful pride, 

Tho’ I fear’d my haughty father 
Ne’er would let me be thy bride. 


Well thou knowft what cruell chidings 
Oft l’ve.from my mother borne, 

What I’ve fuffered here to meet thee 
Still at eve and early morn. 


{no longer may refift them, 
All, to force my hand combine ; 
be! 
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And to-morrow to thy rival 


This weak frame I muft refign, 


Yet think not thy faithful Zaida 
Can furvive fo great a wrong, 

Well my breaking heart affures me 75 
That my woes will not be long. 


Farewel then,my dear Alcanzor! 
Farewel too my life with thee! 
Take this fcarf a parting token, 
When thou wear’ft it think on me. 80 
Soon, lov’d youth, fome worthier maiden 
Shall reward thy generous truth, 
Sometimes tell her how thy Zaida 
Died for thee in prime of youth. 


e——T'o him all amaz’d, confounded, 85 
Thus fhe did her woes impart : 
Deep he figh’d, then cry’d, O Zaida, 
Do not: do not break my heart. 
Canft thou think I thus will lofe thee ? 
Canft thou hold my love fo fmall ? vole) 
No! a thoufand times I'll perifh !——» 
My curft rival too fhall fall, 
bet Canft thou, wilt thou yield thus to them? 


ft } 


© break forth, and fl y tome! 
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This fond heart fhall bleed to fave thee, 95 
Thefe fond arms fhall fhelter thee. 


*Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 
Spies furround me, bars fecure, 
Scarce I fteal this laft dear moment, 


While my damfell keeps the door. 100 


Hark, I hear my father ftorming! 
Hark, I hear my mother chide! 

I muft go: farewell for ever ! 
Gracious Alla be thy guide! 


THE END OF BOOK THE THIRD. 
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etymology of the words in this and the following Volumes, the 
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CANUM. Epipir Epw. Lye, Oxon. 1742. Fou. 
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aX 


9, au. s. all, 
he Mad Bde. hep b- of 


Tweed. 
4 $ APRA 8 
Abacke. back. 
Abone, aboon, aboone. s. a- 
bove. 
Abraide. abroad. 
Acton. p. 47. a kind of ar- 
oi {2 
mour made of tajaty, or 
leather quilted, &c. worn 
under the babergeon to fave 
the body from bruifes. f. 
Hocqueton. 


Aft. S< oft. 


OW, 


I 
re 


os cha 
6» OF talé. 


Aun. f: 75° and, 


Ane. s. one, an. 

Ancyent. flandard. 

Aras. p. 5. arros. p+ 9+ Arrows, 
Arcir. p. 75. archer, 

Affinde. afigned. 

Affoyl'd, afloyled. abjolved, 
Aftate. eflate. 

Aftound. p. 134. aftonyed. fun- 
ed, aftonifhed, confounded. 
Ath. p. 6. athe. p. 9. 0° 7h’, 

of the. 
Avoyd. p. 184. void, vacate. 
Aureat. golden, 
Aufterne. p. 264. flern, auftere. 


B. 


Ba. s. ball, 

Bachelecre, batchilere, f. 38, 
&e. knight. 

Bairne. s. child. 

Baith, s. bathe, p, 11. doth. 

Baile, 
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Baile, bale. p. 38. 79. evil, 
burt, mifchief, mifery. 

Balys bete, p. 17. detter our 
bales, i. e. remedy our evifs. 

Band. p. 45. bond, covenant. 

Bane. p. 11. bone. 
Bar. bare. 

Bar-hed. bare-head, or perhaps 
bared. 

Barne. f. 7. berne. p. 22. mar, 
perfon. 

Bale court. p. 89. the lower 
court of a cafile. 

Bafnete, bafnite, bafnyte, baf- 
fonet, baffonete. helmet. 

Bauzens fkinne. p. 286. tax- 
ed fheep’s fein. 

Be that. p. 6. by that time. 

Bearing arow. p. 157. au ar- 
row that carries well. 

Bedight. p. 90. bedecked, 

Bedyls. beadles. 

Beheard. heard. 

Beete. did beat. 

Beforn. before. 

Begylde. beguiled, deceived. 

Behefts. ~. 308. commands, 
injunctions. 

Behove. p. 161. behoof. 

Belyfe. p. 152. belive. zmme- 
diately. 

Bende-bow. a bent bow. qu. 

Ben, bene. deen. 

Benifon. blefing. 

Bent. p. 5. bents. pf. 39. 
(where rufbes grow) the 
freld ; fields. 

Benynge. p. 114. benigne. be- 
mign, kind, 

Befte. beef, art. 

Beftis. beajis. 

Beftrawghted.p.16 5. diftracted, 

Beth. be, are. 

2 


Bickarte. p. 5. bicker’d. /Rir- 
mifbed. 
Bill, &c. p, 260. I have deli- 
wvered a promife in writing, 
confirmed by an oath. 
Blane. p. 12. blanne. p. 42. 
did blin. ts é. frop. 
law.s. blow. 
laze. to emblazon, difplay 
lee. colour, complexton. 
Bleid. s. blede. bleed. 
i ; 


re. p. 35. belive. zmme- 


bloom. 

Blude. blood. blude reid. s. 
blood red. 

Bluid, bluidy. s. blood, bloody. 

Blyve. p. 156. belive. izfiantly. 

Boare. bare. 

Bode. p. 110. abode, 

Boltes. joafis, arrows. 

Bomen. p. 5. bow-men. 

Bonny, bonnie, bonnye. $. 
comely. 

Boone. p. 91. agift, prefent. 

Boot, boote. p. 79. advantage, 
help, afjiftance. 

Borrowe, borowe. pledge, fure- 
ty. 

Borowe. p. 139. to redeem by 
a pledge. 

Borrowed. p. 31. warranted, 
pledged, was exchanged fore 

Bot and. s. p. 102. and alfa. 

Bot. but. 

Bote. boot, advantage. 

Bougill. s. bugle-born, bunting- 
born. 

Bounde, bowned. prepared. 

Bowndes. bounds. 

Bowne ye. prepare ye. 

Bowne. 
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C. 


Calde, callyd. p. 8. called. 
age 27,29. ‘gan. p. 


Capull-hyde. Rig fiepide. 
a he: yee J 
Carebed. bed t of care 
Carpe of care. p. 5. complain 
thro’ care. 
Catt. p. 7. mean, intend. 
Cayuffe. p. ay. caitif, fave, 
defpicable « wretch. 
Cetywall. p. 284. fetwall, the 
herb valerian: allo moun: 
tain Piketiy ‘d. See Gerard’s 
her bal, 
Chantecleere. the cack, 
pi LVS. nih 7 Chace. 
Check. to rate at. 

7K. 20 fiog 

» p- 90. ‘buight. children. 
oO. knights. See Vol. 3. 


Chriftentye. p. 64. chriftiante. 


chy uf adar WE « 

Chyf, chyfe. ods 

Clawed. tore, fer atched. p. 162. 
figu Mae beat. 

ma) 1 

Cleaped,cleped. called, named. 


Clerke. febolar. 

pin? cot, cottage. 

Cockers. p. 286. probably the 
fame as aempes in vol. 
2. a kind of bufkins. 

Collayne. Cologu-flcel. 

Comen, commen, commyn. 
conte. 

Confetered. cenfederated, en- 
tered into a confede Tithe 

Cordiwin. p. 286. co rdwayne. 
properly Spenifh, or Cordovan 

leather : 


Jeather: here it fignifies a 
more vulgar fort. 

Corfiare. p. 12. courfer. 

Cote. cet, ee Item. coat. 

Coulde. cold. Item. inet 

Cold be. 3. 265. was. coul 
dye. p. 29. died. bankas: 

Countie e. p. 279. count, earl. 

Coupe. p. 273. 4 little pen for 
poultry. 

Couth. could. 

mag 286. Coventry. 

€. p. 22. cragg. 

ra aes Sprightl, ~ exulting 

Credence. beltef. 

Crevis. cré de chink. 

Cricke. p- Poy 

Crittes cors. p. 8. Chriff’s « ur fe. 

Crowch. cr#tc 5 (in p. 162. it 
ought per rhaps to be clowch. 
clutch, grafp.) 

Cryance. bebe f creance. But 
in p. 39: Fc. it feems to fignify 
4; Str *-£ crainte. 

Cum. s. come. p. 10. came. 


D. 


Dampned. condemned. 

De, dey, dy. p. 7. 15. 10. diz. 

Deepe-fette. deep-fetched. 

Deid. s. dede. deed. Item. dead. 

Deip. s. depe. deep. 

Deir. s. deere, dere. dear. 

Dell. p. 88. deal. every dell. 

Denay. deny. rbithmi gratia. 
epured. p. 89. pure, run clear. 

Detcreeve. defcribe. 

Dicht. decked, put on. 

Dill. p. 38. dole, grief, pain.— 
dill I drye. p. 38. pain I 
fiffer. dill was dight. p. 36. 


grief was upon him, 


Ree 


Dint. firoke, blow. 


DS. DP. 75~ EDS. 
Difcult. difcuffed. 
Dites. ditees. 
Dochte 

Dole. p. 37. grief. 


Doleful du mps. p. 165. 244. 
forrousfidl gh 0M. 
Dolours. delourous, mour 
Doth, dothe, doeth. do. 
Doughte, doughete 
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dowshetie, 
4 o 


Douchetie. 7 ME» 
iS 
De wnae.s » AA 7 707800T 
Sownae,. Ss. p. 34. cannot. 
f 


Doute. doubt. Item. fear. 

Doutted ° doul le 1, feared, 

Dois. s. dovs. daes. 

Drap. s. drop. 

Dre. p. 13. drie. p. 101. dirve. 
p. 29. fuffer. 


dreede, drede. Aréaibe 


3 
ae | 
Dred. s. 


i i A 3 ~ 
Dreins. s. drips, drops. 
t = 4 
Drovyers, drovers. p. 237. pr8- 
bably the fame as 
Dryvars. p. 5. drivers. 
Drve. 6. 20, fu; 
avhyv. f° Et 0 
eB 2 
Dryghnes. drynefs. 
Duble dyfe. doubie dice. i. #. 
: 
falfe dice. 


Dule. s. apie? g orien 
9 dy rde . did. 

shes Ps 12. dicht. fp. §0. 

ireffed, put on, put. 
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Dyfgylynge. difeuifing, iS bd 
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is 


Eame, eme. pf. 26. uacle. 
Ente . eafy. 
Ee. s ele. eye. 


SSeerreieaus 


siihoan trimcesmans 


is 
f 
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ei. 
Ech 
Ein. s. even 
Fir, evir. s. eer, ever. 
A ke. QL1i0 
. + ry 
Eldern ELAEP « 
Tf It 4 Bye ! 
hike. p ale CAC). 
, 
Ellumynynge. p. 113. embel- 


1 


inns to umir ne a book, 


was to ornament it with 
paintings in miniature. * 
Ell yconys Hi licon’s. 
Endyed. «dea 
Enharpit , Cc. p. 114. hooked, or 
a lg od U ith ) mortal dread. 
Enkankered. caikered. 
Envie, p. 23. envye. ~. 26, 
prey > Py i ane 
(10h bh Wht, 7 “Ul Vo 
Erft. s. he tore 
Eterminab] p. 316. inter- 
MWD ble, f aim ite a. 
Everychone. every-one. 
Exed. £. 88, afred. 
ie 
Fa. s. fall. 


Fach, ‘feche. fetch. 
Fain, fayne. glad, fond. 


ing. 
, fayne. feign. 

Fals. falfe. Item. falleth. 
Fare. p. 55. paps 

Farden. p- 47. jared, flafbed. 
eelcy. Y= wont nde a 


ay oJ iw, % 

Fayere. p. 25. fair. 

Paytors. ~. 115. 
diffem at cheats. 

Fe. jee, bribe. Alfo, land, 

Feat. p. 274. nice, Heat. 


decetvers, 


ffighte. p. 65. fond of 
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Featoufly. neatly, dextroufiys 

Feere, fere. mate. 

fere. fear. 

Fendys pray, Ge. p. 115. from 
being the prey of the fiends. 

Ferfly. . fiercely. 

Fefante. pheafant. 

Fette. fetched. 

Fetteled, fettled. prepared, ad= 
drefjed, made ready. 


Feir. S. 


Filde. field. 

Finaunce. 115. fine, for- 
Dhaai! 

Fit. 7 9: fyt. ps 139. fytte. p, 


as Part or Divifion of a 
fong. hence p. 68. fitt is a 
Strain of mufic. See vol. 2. ps 
168, 333. 
Flyte. p. 172, 260. flout, mock, 
Foo. p- 31. foes. 
For. on account of. 
Forbode. p. 159. prohibition, 
q. d. God forbid. 
Forefend. prevent, defend. 
Formare. former. 
Forthynketh. p. 154. repenteth, 
vexeth, troubleth. 
Forfed. p.  i1. 
heeded. 
Forft. p. 70. forced, compelled. 
Fofters of the fe. p. 155. for- 
refers of the king’s demefnes. 
Fou, fow. s. full. 
Fowarde, vawarde. the wan. 
Fre-bore. p. 75. free-born. 
Freake, freke, freyke. man, 
perfon, human creature. 
Freckys. p. 10. perfons. 
Frie. s. fre. free. 
Freits. s. 2/l omens, ill luck, 
mbes foifon. plenty, 
1. p. 110, fel}, 


fires 


regarded, 


Re 
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Gair. 
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G. 


Gair. s. geer, drefs. 

Gamon. p- 41. game. hence 
backgamon. 

Gane, gan. bean. 

Gane, gan. gone. 

Garde. p. 10. made. 

Ganyde. p. 10. gained. 

Gare, gar. make. 

Gargeyld. p. 88. perhaps from 
Gargouille. f. the {pout of a 
gutter. The tower was a- 
dorned with jpouts cut in 
the Jigures of gray-hounds, 

tous, &e. 

Garland. p. 82. the ring, with- 
in which the prick or mark 
was fet. 

' Gear. s. geer. p. 302. goods. 

Getinge. p. 24. what he had 
got, ” bis plunder, booty. 

Geve, gevend. give, given. 

Gi, gie. s. give, 

Gife, iff. of. 

Gin. s. an, if. 

Give owre. s. /urrender. 

Glede. p. 7. a red bot coal. 

Glent. p. 5. glanced. 

Glofe. p. 110. fet a falfe glofs, 
or colour. 

Gode. good. 

Goggling eyen. goggle eyes. 

Gone. p. 47- 20. 

Gowd. s. gould. gold. 

Graine. p. 173. fcarlet. 

Gramercye. God-a-mercy: or 
perhaps, Grant mercy. 

Graunge. Pp. 273- £/auary. 

Grea-hondes. grey-bounds. 

Grece. p. 88. a fight of fieps. 

Greece. p. 149. @ fat bart; 
from fF graifle, 
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Grennyng. grinuing. [_ Aci 
Bale. pt. 2. Ed. 1 550.00. 33 
Gret, erat. great. 
2 § § 
Greves. groves, bufbes. 
Grifly groned. p. 30. dread- 
fully groaned. 
Grotndwa.? .103.cround-wail. 
afie 
Gude, guid, geud. s. good, 


H. 


Ha, [hae.] s. Dawe. Item. ball. 
Haberscowt f.ale fer coatof mail. 
Halched, halfed. faluted, em-~ 

braced, fell on fis neck, frome 
Halfe. zeck. 

Halefome. wholefome, healihy. 

Handbow. p. 160. i appo/itioz 
to a Crofs-bow. 

Harlocke. p. 284. 

Haried, harried, harowed. 3. 
141.22.barrewed, barraffed. 

Haltarddis. p. 109. probably 
rabble raijed in Hajte. 

Haviour. behaviour. 

Hauld. s. to bold. Item. bold, 
frrong: hold. 

Hawberk. a coat of mail. 

Hayll. advaztage, pr ofit. j p.25 
for the profit of all Eng lane 

A. S. Hal. falus. 

He. p. 5. hee. p. 24. hye. Sigh. 
He. p. 150. hye. to bie. 
Heal. p. 10. bail. 

Hear. rs 11. here. 

Heare, heares. hair, hairs. 
Hed, hede. bead. 

Heere. p. 36. hear. 

Heighte. p. 27. on hich, aloud, 
Hend. kind, gue 

Heir. ¢. here. p. 9. hear. 
Heit. p. 197. bash 
Heft. 2.42, command. 


wee Ml Tes 


VEX o TI 
hewinge. hewizg, 


12% TWO. 


na rontlo 
Cna. PERLE. 
(o 


her elf. 
2m 
ble 
- 20. an interjeciion 
4 isa ne Aobhavo p “4 
of fiopping Ot aégjiyjilng : H€HCE 
ae, 


Hon ge. L rang : Jes 

Hontyng. su 

Hoved. p. 88.perha 
hung BOC 


Teta pe 7+ bunt. 
i 
T° feth. za faith. 
I ween. d think :) Pere 
J IVS 1S. (I kno v:) verily. 
Iu 20W 3) U verily. 


P: 88. called, 


ee s. flender. 
1.P'd, Iwould., 


a 
y 
a 
heme, 


GLO 


Laith. 


Im. p. 75. him. 

In fere. I fere. together. 

Into. s. 77. 

Intres. p. 38. entrance, 
mittance. 


ade 


Jo. p. 300. fweet-heart, friend. 
feideled ra juglers. 
I-tuned. p. 88. tuned. 


Karls. carls, churls. karls of 
kind. churls by nature. 

Kauld. p. 75. called. 

Kawte and keene, p. 26. cau- 
tious and active. |. cautus. 
SoH ih kempes. foldier, fol- 

diers. 

Kemperye man. p. 67. faldier, 
warrior, fighting mai. 

Kems. s. combs. 

Ken, kenft. know, knoweft. 

Kepers, &c. p. 163. thofe that 
avai by ‘the corpfe foall tye 
up my winding Sheet. 

Kind, nature. 

Kit. p. 113. cut. 

Kithe nor kin, acquaintance, 
nor kindred. 

Knave,. p. 85. fervant. 

Knicht, s. kvight. 

Knights fee. p. 85. fuch a por- 
tion of land as qualified. a 
man for knighthood. 

Knewles. &zolls. 

Knyled. kvelt. 

Kyrtill, kirtle. petticoat, sown. 


1 


s. loth. 
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Langfomé..s. p. 301. long, 
tedious. Lang. s. long. 

Lauch, lauched. s. laugh, 
laughed. 

Launde. p. 149. dawn. 
Lay-land. p. 41. dand that is 
not plowed : green-fwerd. 
Lay-lands. p. 49. lands in ge- 

neral. 
Layden. /aid. 
Laye. p. 41. law. _ 
Leane. p. 27. conceal, bide. 
Item. dye. query. 
Leanyde. leaned. 
Leard. learned, taught. 
Leale. p. 149. hing, falfhood. 
Withouten leafe. verily. 
Leaflynge. Jing, fal/hood. 
Lee. p. i05. the fidld. 
Leeche. phyfcian. 
Leechinge. p. 37. doctoring, 
medicinal care. 
Eeeve London... p. 255. dear 
Londen, an old phrafe. 
Leeveth. believeth. 
Lefe. p. 153. leeve. dear. 
Lefe. leaf. leves. leaves. 
Leive. s. leave. 
Leman, leaman, leiman. /over, 
miftrefs. As S. leifman. 
Lenger. longer. 
Lere. ~. 47. face, complexion. 
A. §. hleane, facies, vultus. 
Lerned. learned, taught. 
efynge. p. 154. leafing. lying, 
faljbood. 
Let. 5. hinder. 66. hindred. 
Letteit. hindereft, detainef. 
Lettyng. p. 151. hindrance. 
Lever. rather. 
Leyre,lere.p.284.learzing, lore. 
Lig. s. He. 
Lightfome. p. 39. chearful, 
Jprightly. 
Vou, ill. 
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Liked. p. 286. pleafed. 

Linde. p. 148. the lime tree; or 
collectively lime trees; or 
Trees.in general, 

Lingell. p. 286. a thread of 
hemp rubbed with rofin, Gc. 
ufed by ruftics for mending 
their fhoés. 

Lith, lithe, lythe..g. 131. aé- 
tend, bearken, liften. 

Lither. p. 67. idle; worthleft, 
naughty, froward. 

Liver. deliver. 

Liverance. p, 261.. deliverance 
(money, or a pledge for des 
livering you up.) 

Loke. p. 285. lock of wooll. 

Longes. belongs. 

Loolet, lofed. Lafed. 

Lope. leaped. 

Loveth. lowe. plur. number. 

Lough. p. 147. laugh, 

Louked. looked. 

Loun. s. p. 302. lown. p. 174.6 
loon, rafcal. from the Iri/b 
liun. flothful, fluggi/b. 

Louted. p. 48. bowed, did 
obeyfance. 

Lowe. p. 84. a little bill. 

Lurden. p. 141. fluggard, drone. 

Lynde. p. 147. lyne, p. 826 
See Linde. 

Lyth. p. 234. lithfome, pliant, 
flexible, eafy, gentle. 

Lythe. idem. (p. 76. See Lith.) 


M. 


Mahound, Mahowne. Mahomet 

Maiefte, maift, mayefte. may fr. 

Mair. s. mare. more. 

Makys, maks. mates. 

Male. p. 10. coat of mail. 

Mane. p, 7. man, ltem. moane 
vA Marcha 
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March-perti. 15. march-parts. 

Marche-man. a /cowrer of the 
marches. 

March-pine. p. 284. march- 
pane. a kind of bifcuit. 

Matterye. p. 81. mayftry. fp. 
157. a trial of frill, bigh 
proof of frill. 

Mauger. p. 4. /pite of. 

Maun. s. mun. muff. 

May’. maid. rhythmi gratia. 

Mayd, mayde. made. 

Mayne. p. 51. force, ftrength. 
p- 77. borfe’s mane. 

Meany. p. 5. retinue, train, 
company. 

Meed. meede. reward. 

Men of armes. p. 28. gens d’ 
armes. 

Meniveere. p. 286. white fur. 

Merches. marches. 

Met. p. 6. meit. s, mete. meet, 
jul, proper. 

Meyné. p. 147. fee Meany. 

Minged. p. 40. mentioned. 

Mifdoubt. 277. fufped?, doubt. 

Mitken. miffake. 

Mode, p. 147. mood. 

Monynday. monday. 

Mores. p. 4.0.hills, wild downs, 

Morne. s. p.73. 0” the morrow. 

Mort. p. 6. the death of the deer. 

Moft. p. r11. muft. 

Mought, mot, mote. might. 

Mun, maun. s. muft. 

Mure, mures. s. wild-downs, 
flats, Se. 

Mauls. mu/fes. 

Myghtté. michty. 

Myllan. Milan fieel. 

Myne-ye-ple. ~. 10. perhaps 

_ Many-plies, or, folds. 

Myrry. merry. 
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Myfuryd. p, 113. mifufed, ap- 
plied to a bad purpofe. 


N. 


Na, nae. s. %0, none. 

Nams. names. 

Nar. p. 6. are. zor. 

Nat. zof. 

Nee, ne. nigh, 

Neigh him neare. approach 
him near. 

Neir. s. nere. ne’er, never. 

Neir. s. nere. zear. ; 

Nicked him of naye. p. 60. 7. ¢. 
nicked bim with q refufal. 

Nipt. pinched. 

Nobles. oblefs, noblenefs. 

None. oon. 

Nourice. s. zurfe. 

Nye, ny. nigh. 


0. 


Q gin. s. O if! a phrase. 

On. oe. on man. p. 8. one 
man. One. p. 25. 07. 

Or, ere. p. 20. 24. before. 

Or eir. s. before ever. 

Orifens. prayers. 

Ott, ofte. ho/?. 

Out owre. s. quite over : over. 

Outrake, p. 265. an out-rive 5 
or expedition. to raik. s. is to 
gZofaft. (Or perhaps, Outréik, 
a fitting out. Mr. Davidjen.) 

Oware of none. hour of noon, * 

Owre, owr. s. 0’er. wensieh 

Owt. out. 


P. | 


Pa. s. the river Po. 
2 Pall. 
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Pall. p. 47. @ robe of fate. 
Purple and pall. % @ @ 

. purple vobe, or cloak. a phrafe. 

Paramour. p. 288. lover. Item. 
a miftrefs. | 

Paregall. p. 113. equal. 

Parti, party. p. 8. @ part. 
Paves. p.. 110. @ large kind 
of fricld. (Glofs. G. Doug.) 

Pavilliane. pavellion, tent. 
Pay. p. 153. liking, fatisfaction. 
Peakith.:p. 273. fmall, mean; 
_ petty. , 

Peere, pere. peer, equal. 
Penon. a bainer, or ftreamer 
borne on the top of a launce, 
Perelous, parlous. perilous, 

. dangerous, 

Peifight. perfect. 

Perlefe. p. 115: peerlefs. 
Pertyd. p. 9. parted. 
Play-feres. play-fellows. 
Playning. complaining. 
Pleafance. pleafure. 

Pight. p. 24. pitched. 

Pil'd. p. 268. peeled, bald. 
Pine. p. 173. famifh, flarve. 
Pite, pitte, pyte. pzty. 
Pompal. p. 274. pompous. 
Portres. p. 88. portere/s. 
Popingay. p. 236. aparrot. 
Pow, pou: powd. s. pull: 
_ pulled. 

Prece, prefe. prefs. 

Preced, prefed. preffed. 
Preft. p. 182. ready. 

Prefily. p. 150. preftlyes p. 
47. quickly, 
Prickes. p. 81. the marks to 

Shoot at. 
Pricke-wand. p. 82. @ wand 
fet up for a mark. 
Pricked. p. 25. feurred om, 
Red, 


4 ‘ 
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Prowes, p. 112. prowefs. 
Prycke. p. 156. the marks 

commonly a haxel-wand. 
Pryme. p. 132. day break. 
Pulde. p. 10, pulled. 


Re 


Quail. p. 49, 267. fbrink. 

Quadrant. p. 88. four-/quareé. 

Quarry. p. 237. flaughtered 
game, deer, Gc. See pag. be 

Quere, quire. choir. 

Queft. p. 142. inqueft. 

Quha. s. who. 

Quhan. s. when. 

Quhar. s. where. 

Quhat. s, what. 

Quhatten. s. what. 

Quhen., s, when. 

Quhy. s. why. 

Quyrry.p.6. See quarry aboves 

Quyte. p. 16. requited. 


R: 


Raine. reig7. 

Rayne, reane. raiz. 

Reachles. p. 83. carelefs: 

Reas. p. 5. rate. 

Reave. bereave. 

Reckt. regarded. 

Reade. p. 22, rede. advife. p: 
22. hit off. 

Reek. s. /moak. 

Reid. s. rede, reed. red. 

Reid-roan. s. red-roan. 

Rekeles, recklefle. regardlefi, 
void of care, rafp. 

Renith. p. 59. renifht. p. 65- 

Renifht. p. 59, 65. 

Renne. rua. 

Renyed, refufeds 
Zo oi Rewth, 
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Rewth. ruth. rewe. pity. 
Raall. ~. 89. royal. 


Richt. s. right. 

Ride. ~. 260. make an inroad. 

Roche. rock: 

Ronne. ran. Roone. p. ~25.7UN. 
Poode. 


; 7; ols crucifix. 
Roufe. roof. 
Row, rowd: s. roll, rolled. 
Rues. p. 176. ruethe, 4. 4. 
Attie! 7 
Ryde. p. 252. 2. @. make an 
72 OL { Ryde in p. 64. (v. 


545.) frould be rife, Cox tinfel 
miuft arife from me. 
Rydere, p. 169. ranger » 
Ryle. p. 130. raife. 


SP 
Sa, BS s. fo. 
Saif. . fafe. 
Sall. = fall 


Sar. fore : 

Sark. /birt, fhift. 
Sat, fete. p. 3. /ét. 
Savyde. faved. 

Say. p.13.faw. SeeV.2.p.267. 
Say us no harme. p. 66. fy no 
ill of us. , 

Sayne. fay. plyur. num. 

Scathe. Aurt, injury. 
Schip. s. /h7p. 

Scho. s . fre. 

Schill s, forill. 

Se.s. fees fea. p. 6. fee, 
Scik. 8; feke, Jere. 


Sene. Pg . [een. 
Sertagne® ferténlye. certazz, 
certainly. 


Setywall. See cetiwall. 

Shales. p. 77. upon re-i{pect- 
ing the M8. appears to be 
shawe. little woods. 


O 9 S"AYR ¥: 


Shear. p. 5. clear of 
Sheele. he'll, fhe wil 
Sheene. fhene. Mhining: 
J ~ Qo 
Sheits.s fhetes. /Aeets. 
Shent. ¢ifgraced. 
Shimmering. jhining by glan- 
ces. 
Shoke. p. 11 3+ fookeft. 
Shold, fholde. ~howld. 
abies s.fhoone. p. 226, foes. 


hote, p. 9. foot. 
shia eS. p. 77 
Shiift. ra ‘ony E offi "OM. 


Shroggs. p 


. 81, forubs, thorns, 
briars. to. Doug. lcroggis. 
Shulde. /Lould, 
Shyars. /bires. 
Sib. Rix. 
Side. long. 
Sic, fich, fick. p. 75. s. fuch. 
Sik. ~. 102. fike. fuch. 
Sted, s. faw 
Siker: pe “hats Surely, certainly. 
Sigt h-clout.p. 173. (fythe-clout) 
a clout to’ ftrain milk throughs 
a firaining clout. 
Sith. p. 7. fince. 
Slade. p. 79. a flip of green- 
Jfwerd between plow- lands, 
or woods, &ec. 
Slaw. p. 285. flew, 
Biber flone. flain. 
tee: flay. fleett. flay of. 
slap. si flepe. fleep. 
Slo, floe. flay. 
Slodet p. 40. flzt, flit. 
Slone..p. 42. flain. 
Sloughe. p. 9. flew. 
Smithers. s. (mothers. 
Soldain, foldan, fowden. fultax. 
Sol ie (alles fowle. foul. 
Sort. p. 116. company. 
Soth- Ynglonde. South England. 
* Seth, 
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Soth, fothe, fouth, fouthe. 
footh, truth. 

Sould.s. /bould. 

Sowden, foudain. fultan. 

Sowre. four. 

Sowre, foare. fore. 

Soy. f. filk. 

Spak, {paik. s. /pake. 

Sped. p. 61. /peeded. 

speik.-s. (peak. 

Spendyde. p. 12. perhaps 
Hended. held. or, Spanned. 
grafped. 

Spere, fpeere. /pear. 

Spill? paz 2 8 tpille. ps" 52. 
Spoil, come to harm. 

Sprente. ro. /purted,/prung out. 

Spurn, fpurne. a kick. p. 

See Tear. 

Spyde. /pied. 

Spylt. p. 112. loft, deftroyed. 

Spyt. p..7. (pyte. /prte. 

Seis I tr hie: aps, ftablifh. 

Stalworthlye, p. 22. froutly. 

Stane.'s: ftlean. p. 75. Stone. 

Steedye. fleady. 

Steid. s. ftede. freed. 

Stele. p. 13. fleel. 

Stark. p. 47. fiuf- 

Sterne. fern: or perhaps, ftars. 

Sterris. fars. 

Sterte. /fart. 

. Sterte, iterted. farted. 

Sterte, flart. p..295. farted. 

Steven. p. 85. woice. 

Steven. p. 81. time. 

Sull. p. 22. quiet, filent. 

Stint. fiop, fropped. 

Stirande ftage. fp. 22. many a 
flirring, travelling journey. 

Stonderes. franders by. 

Stound, ftownde. p. 14.2. 29. 
time, while, 


f 
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Stour. p.13. 70. ftower. p, 40. 
ftowre. p. 29. 50. fight. 

Streght. p. 10. firaight. 

Stekenes Stricken, firuck. 

Stret. fireet. 

Strick. fri. 

Stroke. p. 10. firuck, 

Stude. s. /food. 

Styntyde, tinted frayed, topped. 

Suar. sure. 

Sum. s. fome. 

Sumpters. p. 278. horfes that 
carry cloaths, furniture, &c. 

Swapte. p. 10. {wapped. f, 28. 
fwopede. p. 23. firuck vio~ 
lently. 

Swat, {watte. p. 28. {wotte. p. 
28. did fweat. 

Swear. p. 6. fware. 

Sweard. seni 

Sweavens. dreams. 

Sweit. s. fwete. /weet. 

Swith. p. 70. quickly, inftantly, 

Syd. fide. 

Syne. p. 23. 25. then, after- 
wards, 


Syth. fince. 
gen 


Take. taken. 

Talents, p. 65, 

Taine. s. tane. taken. 

Tear. p. 16. this feems to be 
a proverb, That tearing or 
pulling occafioned this Jpurn 
or kick. 

Teenefu. s. p. 106. full of in- 
dignation, wrathful, furious. 

Teir. s. tere. fear. 

Teene. p. 139. tene. p. rog. 
sorrow, indignation, wrath. 
Properly, 7 Hf, y, affront. 

hairs 


Ne Naleea Ras 
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Thair.s. thetr. 

‘Thame. s. them: 

Than. then. 

Thair. s. thare. there. 

‘The. thee. Thend. the end. 

The. they. the wear. p. 5. they 
aere. the blewe. p. 6. they 
blew, 

Thear, theare. p. 23. ther. p. 
6. there. 

Thee. thrive. mote he ‘thée. 
may he thrive. 

Ther. p. 5. their. 

Therfor. p. 7. therefore: 

Ther-to. thereto. 

‘Thes. thefe. 
Theyther-ward. p. 134. thither- 
ward, towards that place. 

Thie. thy. 

Thoute. s. p. 174. thou art. 

‘Thowe. thou. 

Thrae. p. 55./bould be Throw. 
s. through. 

Thrall. p. 95. captive. p.270. 
captivity. 

Thrang. s. throng. 

‘Thre. thrie, s. three. 

‘Threape. p. 175. rebuke, chide, 
feold. Alfo, pofitive affertion. 

Thritte. thirty. 

Throng. p. 140. haftened. 

Thrue. threw. 

Till. p. 16. unto. 

Tul. p. 68. entice. 

Tine. /o/e. tint. lof. 

‘To. too. Item. tewo. 

Ton. p. 7. tone. the one. 

Tow. s. p. 104. to let down 
with a rope, Gc. 

Tow, towe. tava. 

‘Traitorie, traitory. treachery. 

Tre. tree, wood. 

‘Treytory, traitory, treachery. 

Fride. tryed. 


Trow. p. 173. think, conceive, 
. know. 
Trowthe, trothe. éroth. 
‘Tru, tréwe. true. 
Tuik. s. took. 
Tul. stl sory 
Turn. p. 278. fuch turn. fuck 
an occafion. 
Twa. s. two. 
Twin'd.s.p.33./wifted,turned. 
Tym, tyme. tre. 
Vo*"o: 


Vices: p. 88. ferews; or per- 
haps turning pins, fuivels. 
Vilane, p. 109. rafkally. 
Undernead. underneath. 
Undight. uxdecked, undreffed. 
Unmacklye. mi/hapen. 
Unfett fteven. p~. 81. unap- 
pointed time, unexpeciedly. 
Untyll. unto. p. 139. againft. - 
Voyded. p. 144. quitted, left 
the place. 
Upe. up. Upone, upon. 
Utlawz. p. 75. outlaws. 
W. 


Wad. s. wold, wolde. wouldi 
Wae worth. s. woe betide. 
Waltering. weltering. 

Wane. p. 11. perhaps (rythmi 
gratia) for whang, the noife 
made by a bow in emitting 
the arrow. feeSowne Gl. V.2. 

War. p. 6. aware. 

Warldis. s. worlds. 

Wat.p.8.wot.know,amaware. 

Wat. s. wet. 

Wavde: p. 96. waved. 

Wayward. p. 311. froward, 

peevifh. 

Weale. p. 92. happinefs, pro- 

erity. 
iP ; y Weal. 


Wreal. p. 15. wail. 

Wedous. widows. 

Weedes. clothes. 

Weel. we'll, we will. 

‘Weene ; ween'd, p. 40. think ; 
thought. 

Weet. s. wet. 

Weil. s. wele. weil. 

Weip. s. wepe. weep. 

Wel-away. p. 259. an inter- 

jection of grief. 

Wel of pité. fource of pity. 

Weme. womb, belly, hollow, 

‘Wende. £.148..weened, thought. 

Wend, wends. go, goes. 

Weitlin. s. weftern. 

While. p. 267. untill, 

Whoard. hoard. 

Whole. p. 112. whofa. 

Whyllys. whilf. 

Wight. 2.167. perfon. p. 267. 
firong, lufty. 

Wighty. p. 77. firoug, lufty, 
aviive, nimble. 

Wightly. p. 37. vigoroufly. 

Will. s. p. 72. foal. 

Wilfulle. p. 81. wandering, 
erring. 

Windling. s. winding. 

Winnae. s. wll not. 

Winfome.s.p. 302. haxdfome. 

Wils. p.256.kn0w. wilt. knew. 

Wo. woo. 4. 9. wee. 

Woe begone. p. 47. loft in woe, 
overwhelmed with grief. 

Won'd. p. 283. dwelled. 

Wone. p. 13. one, . 

Wonderfly. wonderoufly. 

W ode, wood. mad, 

Wonne. dwell. 

Woodweete. ~. 77. fhould be 
woodweele or wodewale ; 

the golden ouzle, a bird of 

the thrufb-kind, Gloff, Chauc. 
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Worthe. worthy. 

Wot. know. wotes. knows. 

Wouch. p. 9. mifchief, evil. 
A.S.Yohg.1.e.W oie.malum. 

Wrang. s. wrung. 

Wreke, wreak. revenge. 

Writhe. ~. 265. writhed, 
twifled. 

Wroken. revenged. 

Wronge. wrung. 

Wul. s.. will. 

Wysht. p. 283. ftrong, lufiy. 

Wyghtye. 2. 156. the fame. 

Wyld. p. 5. wild deer. 

Wynne. p. 25. joy. 

Wyfkte. p. 6. knew, 


xX. 


Y-cleped. called. 

Y-con’d. taught, inftrued. 

Y -fere. together. 

Y-founde: found. 

Y¥-picking. p. 285. picking, 
culling, gathering. 

Y-flaw. flain. 

Y-were. were. 

Y-wis. p. 90. verily. 

Y-wrought. wrought. 

Y ate.‘gate. 

Yche. each, 

Yehyfeled, carved with the 
chizzel. 2 

Ydle. idle. 

Ye bent, y-bent. bent: 

Ye feth, y-feth. 1 faith. 

Yenoughe, ynoughe. exough, 

Yeldyde. yielded. 

Yerarchye. hierarchy. 

Yere, yeere. year, years. 


Yerle. p.. 8. earl. 


Yerlyop. §. early. 
Yeftreen, s. yefler-evening. 


Yt. 
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YF. if, 


= - 


Yngglithe. Engijd. 
Ynelonde. England. 
Yode, went. 


prefs the character 3, 


it had rather the force 


Seong young, Se. 


GLOSS AR Y% 
Z. 


Y onoraunce. 7g#0rance. 


Ze, Zea. S. yee 
Ze. 8. year. 
Zellow. s. yellow. 
Zonder. s. yonder. 
Zong. S. young. 
ZOU. S. JOU. 


* The printers have ufually fubftituted the letter z to ex= 


which occurs in old MSS: but we are 


not to fuppofe that this 3 was ever pronounced as our modern. z 3 


- r . 
of y (and perhaps of gh) being no-other 


than the Saxon letter 3, which both the Scots and Englifh have 
in many inftances changed into y, as $¢ano yard, Sap years 
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